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CHAPTER I 


Zeke Warner, journeyman printer, straightened from 
his labors at the imposing stone, and drew a grimy hand 
across his moist forehead. “ That there Fallass kid got 
off a good one down to the depot, yest’day,” he cackled 
reminiscently. ‘‘ Seems there was a travelin’ man wanted 
his grip up to the Commercial House, an’ he told the 
Fallass boy he’d give him a nickel to fetch it. The Fallass 
boy said he didn’t need it—he had a nickel! Pretty 
smart, eh?” 

John Parkman, editor and proprietor of the Cold 
Harbor Chronicle, chuckled appreciatively. “ That Fallass 
boy is certainly quick with his tongue! But Homer, here, 
don’t like him — do you, Homer?” 

He addressed the question to a tall youth of two and 
twenty, busy with paste pot and shears, making ready 
the ancient hand-cylinder press for the forthcoming issue 
of the Chronicle. The latter raised his head, and a pair 
of unsmiling blue eyes met those of the proprietor. 

“No,” he said slowly. ‘‘ Can’t say I do. He’s a fool.” 

The editor frowned. “Oh, come, Homer, he’s just a 
kid.” 

“He hasn’t got any more ambition than a — than a lot 
of other people in Cold Harbor who ain’t kids,” said the 
tall youth, turning again to the press. 
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The editor discharged a thin stream of tobacco juice 
in the general direction of the box of sawdust in the cor- 
ner, Then he winked at Zeke Warner, and a shade of 
sarcasm crept into his voice. ‘‘ Homer, here, thinks Cold 
Harbor ain’t big enough for him. ‘TI s’pose one o’ these 
days we'll be a-hearin’ of Mr. Homer Gaunt in Chicago 
or New York, eh? ”’ 

“Maybe you will,” replied Gaunt, from the depths of 
the press. 

The compositor returned the editor’s wink. ‘“‘ Nickels 
ain’t big enough for our Mr. Gaunt, I guess.” 

Frowning, the subject of their chaff withdrew his head 
a second time from the press. ‘ They won’t be big enough 
for you either, Zeke,” he said curtly, ‘if you fellows have 
your way about free silver.” 

The conversation took place in the late summer of 
1892, and his remark was like a battle cry. Warner’s 
composing stick clanged on the marble-topped table, and 
the editor-proprietor, always preferring argument to 
manual labor, ceased his stirring of the ink keg. 

“Jus’ you wait,” he shouted, brandishing the paddle 
he held in his hand. ‘“ Don’t you talk any nonsense like 
that ’round here, Homer Gaunt! That'll be all very well 
with your high-toned capitalists over to the Point, but it 
don’t go in the Chronicle office. No sir!” 

“What’ll I wait for? ”’ responded Gaunt calmly. “ Are 
the Populists going to give us the millennium this fall? ” 

With a manifest effort, Parkman restrained his choler. 
“You are just a boy, Homer. You — you don’t under- 
stand. Now, if you owned a farm x 

“ You don’t own one.” 

“ N-no — but all my friends do. Mortgaged to the 
hilt, they are. An’ you know what crop prices are. 
Why 3 

““ Maybe prices are due to the increase in farm acre- 
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age,” suggested Gaunt, his rather severe features soften- 
ing in a faint smile. “ Ever think of that?” 

The editor’s momentary calm deserted him. ‘‘ That’s 
Wall Street propaganda!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ You’ve been 
readin’ too many fool books, Homer. It’s no such a 
thing! It’s Eastern capital grindin’ down the people, 
crushin’ every drop of blood, and me 

»Gaunt’s smile deepened. ‘‘ You had that in your edi- 
t6rial last week, John.” 

“Well— what if I did? It’s true. It’ll stand re- 
peatin’, I tell you, Homer, the people are aroused! 
There’s goin’ to be no more temporizing with the leeches 
of Wall Street! We’re goin’ to square accounts with the 
money barons in the halls of state! We're on the thres- 
hold of a new day. The people are goin’ to have their 
rights. Blood will flow to the horses’ bridles, if need be, 
- but if 
’ Gaunt yawned furtively. “ That’s a great line, John — 
that one about the bloody bridles — but you’re overwork- 
ing it.” 

“ Ah — you should have heard them at the Convention 
when Governor Waite gave it to the world!” cried Park- 
man, his eyes flashing behind his spectacles. 

“T’ll bet they yelled. They always do yell at Populist 
meetings — but nothing ever happens. Your yelling free 
silver cranks aren’t the kind that do things.” 

Parkman advanced menacingly, as if he meant to do 
violence with his ink paddle. “ You — you set them over- 
lays, Homer Gaunt,” he sputtered. “‘ You — you’re wast- 
ing time! ”’ 

Gaunt shrugged his broad shoulders. “I didn’t start 
the argument, did I?” 

“ You — you're an exasperating boy!” Parkman 
wavered for a moment. Then he retreated to the ink keg 
and resumed his vigorous stirring. His wrath made him 
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stir with more vigor than caution, with the result that a bit 
of the soft black ink flew up and plastered itself on his 
cheek. He swore vehemently at Gaunt’s chuckling. 
“Can’t cut expenses if you throw forty-cent cut black 
around like that, John!” 

The proprietor of the Chronicle started to give ex- 
pression to his outraged feelings, but checked himself at 
Gaunt’s upraised hand, ‘“ There’s somebody in the 
office,” said the latter. “‘I heard the front door slam.” 

“‘ Well — go see who it is,” snapped the editor irritably. 
“T can’t go, can I?” He was mopping at his cheek with 
a benzine-soaked rag, and achieving only an enlargement 
of the area of the smudge. 

“You give a good picture of an editor sticking close to 
his work,” laughed Gaunt, as he wiped his hands on the 
corner of his apron. “If it’s a Populist, shall I give him 
credit?” 

“Don’t be a fool. Hurry up —it may be a job.” 

Unhurriedly, Gaunt went forward to the office, so 
called because it was separated from the rest of the estab- 
lishment by a partition of rough boards. It was furnished 
with simplicity and thrift — a battered roll-top desk, and 
two chairs. 

The desk was quite covered with a litter of papers, and 
on its top was a miscellany of letter files, type-founders’ 
catalogs, and a cannister which had once contained to- 
bacco. The lower half of the long-unwashed window was 
painted in white, affording some degree of privacy to the 
editorial sanctum. On one wall were hung a variety of 
calendars, a large, fly-specked frame enclosing an assort- 
ment of job-printing samples, and several rainbow-colored 
chromos supplied by ink manufacturers. On the other 
wall, directly above the desk, was a second example of 
the frame-maker’s art, setting off a picture labeled “ The 
Last Race of the Florabelle”, depicting a side-wheeler 
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on the Mississippi, a torrent of vermilion flame gushing 
from her stacks, and above, a spatterwork of sparks 
against a purple sky. That and the enormous brass 
cuspidor on the floor were the two indications of the 
proprietor’s regard for the esthetic. 

On the gray dust underfoot, the afternoon sunshine 
twinkled, tracing in shadow the lettering on the windows. 
Gaunt, still chuckling, opened the door — and stood trans- 
fixed by what met his gaze. No such visitor, in his 
memory, had ever before graced the grimy offices of the 
Chronicle; a girl, of his own age, or a trifle younger, in 
a pink frock, very soft and filmy, carrying a parasol. 
Her cool loveliness was like a breeze in the still warmth 
of the shop—a breeze carrying with it the scent of 
_ vaguely remembered flowers. 

Awkwardly, his fingers buried themselves in his apron. 

“S—something I can do for you, ma’am?” 
She smiled, and at the radiance of her white teeth, 
- Gaunt felt an odd thrill run through him. It was such a 
friendly smile. He watched her as she fumbled in a 
little silken bag at her wrist, fascinated by the slim brown- 
ness of her fingers. Their delicacy was amazing. His 
eyes strayed to her ankles. They were fragile, too; none 
of the girls he knew had fingers or ankles like that. And 
yet, he reflected, they were not really fragile. There was 
a strength and suppleness about them, something sug- 
gestive of steel and silk. A fantastic comparison with his 
fishing rod flashed through his mind. Involuntarily, his 
lips parted in a faint smile. 

Her smile vanished. ‘“‘ What are you laughing at?” 
she demanded with cool directness. 

He smiled more broadly. ‘‘ I[—I couldn’t possibly tell 
you, ma’am,” he said, quite under his breath, so that she 
did not hear him. 

With a quick, birdlike movement, she drew a folded 
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piece of paper from her bag. “‘I want some printing 
done — it’s a program for a benefit minstrel show we’re 
giving for the Holy Childhood School, and it’s to be done 
as cheaply as possible.” 

He took the paper from her and studied it for a mo- 
ment with professional intentness. “ How many will 
you want?” he asked finally. 

She looked surprised, as if that idea had not before 
occurred to her. “ Why —a hundred or so.” 

“And the} size ?)”’ 

She looked still more puzzled. ‘I haven’t the faintest 
idea.” 

“ Well ”’ he seemed to be considering the matter. 
Actually, he was considering her, and coming to the con- 
clusion that while the simile of the bamboo fishing rod 
might be accurate enough, it lacked all poetry. It was 
more satisfying to say that she resembled a blade of 
Damascus, tempered to a delicate equilibrium between 
strength and pliancy, with an edge which would hold its 
keenness, and . . . with a start, and flushing cheeks, he 
realized that she was speaking to him. 

“Tl leave the details to you,” she said. “ And could 
you have it done to-morrow? ” 

He hesitated. The afternoon would be taken up run- 
ning off the Chronicle. But he could come down in the 
evening. He nodded. ‘“ Yes, ma’am. [I'll have it ready 
to-morrow.” 

She smiled again —a smile, he thought, that had the 
quality of music; even back in the shop, Parkman and 
Zeke Warner must be conscious of it. ‘‘ That will be 
just fine,” she said. ‘‘Miss Jessup is the name — Eleanor 
Jessup, Cottage 18.” 

pokes wnaam,* 

“ Hadn’t you better write it down?” She seemed a little 
doubtful. | 
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He shook his head. “I’m not likely to forget it, 
ma’am.” 

Her eyes, for an instant, met his. They were faintly 
perplexed. Then they dropped, and her face became quite 
expressionless. It was evident to him that he was being 
erased from her recollection. 

Soberly, when the door had closed behind her, he went 
back to his work. 

“What was it—a job?” queried Parkman. 

Gaunt nodded, as with deft fingers he adjusted the 
frisket of the press. ‘Sort of.” 

“Cash or credit?” 

* Neither.” 

“ What d’you mean — neither?” 

“Just what I said. It’s a program for a show over 
to the Point. Ill set it up myself, to-night. They’re 
in a hurry.” 

Parkman rubbed his hands. “So much the better! 
Extra charge for these rush jobs, eh, Zeke? ” 

The compositor nodded. ‘‘ Them capitalists can pay it, 

_. I guess.” 
_~ “Ym doin’ it for nothin’,” said Gaunt calmly. “ All 
right, Zeke — where’s that quoin key? ”’ 

“ For nothin’? ” Parkman was aghast. “ Why, Homer 
— what are you talkin’ about?” 

“It’s a benefit for the Holy Childhood School,’ an- 
swered Gaunt, unruffled. ‘“ I guess I can contribute a little 
time to it.” 

“ But the stock — and the ink? An’ bi 

“ There’s plenty o’ scrap lying around. And as for the 
ink — I’m goin’ to steal that from a stingy ol’ skinflint 
named Parkman. Come on, Zeke — gimme a hand with 
this form.” 

The proprietor of the Chronicle stared at his tall press- 
man with ill-concealed disgust. But experience had taught 
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him the futility of argument when there was such a look 
in the young man’s blue eyes as there was at the moment, 
and presently, with a muttered imprecation, he stalked 
into the front office, slamming the door behind him. 

Warner, the journeyman, looked at his fellow worker 
admiringly. “ What’s up, Homer — makin’ somethin’ 
on the side, eh? ” he whispered, with a sly wink. 

Gaunt’s lips straightened slightly, and the mildness 
faded from his eyes. “ For a nickel I’d smash that snout 
o’ yours against your face,’ he muttered hoarsely. 
“You ¥ 

The printer became suddenly very busy with his quoins. 
“No offense, Homer — no offense,’ he mumbled. “ Bis: 

a little joke.” f 
“Taint the kind o’ joke I like,” snapped Gaunt. Then 
the anger left his face as suddenly as it had come. “ All o 

right, Zeke — here we go. Bet you two bits you can’t 
beat three hundred an hour! ” 

“Not me, you won't,” growled the Bat beginning — ne 
to feed the white sheets into the press, while Gaunt turned — 
the crank. “I’m no damned steam engine!” 

The muscles of the younger man’s Back rippled under. 
his shirt as he rose and fell with the revolutions of the — 
cylinder. ‘Some day,” he murmured, “they'll run- 
presses with electric motors.” 

Warner laughed. ‘“‘ Dreamin’ again, Homer! I s’pose 
they’ll stick type by machinery, too, eh? ”’ he cackled de- 
risively. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if they did,” replied Gaunt. 
“ There’s a lot o’ wonderful things goin’ to be done in the 
next few years, Zeke—unless your precious Popu- 
lists ie 

The printer surveyed the heaving back of the younger 
man, the shirt a dark blue where the sweat had worked 
through. 


Ne 


La . 
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“You're queer, Homer,” he said, shifting his tobacco 
from one cheek to the other. ‘“ Awful queer! Why you 
so down on the People’s Party? It’s folks like you ought 
to be for it, I should think.” 

Gaunt rested for a moment, leaning against the side 
of the press. He passed his sleeve across his wet fore- 
head. ‘‘ Because I ain’t a crank or a bum, and I’m not 
lazy, either,” he said slowly. ‘I guess I can take care o’ 
myself without anybody helpin’ me.” Spitting on his 
hands, he seized the handle of the wheel again. 

Warner was unconvinced. “ Well, maybe so. But I’m 
for puttin’ down these rich bankers, | am. Look at that 
old skinflint, Ez Calkins! He v 

“Yes — look at him. Put his money to work out here 
before Cold Harbor was anything but a trading 
post _ 

@ “An’ got fourteen per cent for it!” declared the 
printer, brandishing his fist. 


~~ “Well—and what if he did? Maybe the town paid 


high for its money. But I guess high money was better 
than none at all.” 

“The ol’ skinflint! ”’ growled the printer, as if he were 
making final disposal of the matter. 

But Gaunt did not consider it settled. “ He took a big 
risk. I think he was justified in a big gain. He had 
nerve and foresight, and he worked hard — and now the 
folks that got the benefit of it all are yelping like a lot 
of mongrel pups. They —they make me sick!” 

For several minutes there was no sound, save the clank 
of the press, and the soft swish as the printed sheets 
dropped on the fast-rising pile. Zeke broke the silence. 
“Too bad them fellows at Homestead got licked,” he 
said regretfully. 

Gaunt looked up, his blue eyes flashing. “Too bad? 
Why —they ought to be strung up — every last one of 
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’em! Ifa fellow don’t like his job, he can quit, I guess. 
He doesn’t need to go a-murdering!” 

Warner expostulated at the word. “ That ain’t fair, 
Homer. It wasn’t a striker. This fellow, Berkman, 
he ” 

“More likely a Populist,” snapped Gaunt. ‘Worse 
than a striker. An’ he meant to do murder — even if he 


didn’t succeed. I suppose, if you had a row with old 


man Parkman, you'd hit him with a chase-bar, eh? ”’ 

“ That’s different. This man, Frick 

“ Not different at all. Parkman has a couple of men; 
Frick has thousands. But they’ve both got the right to 
run their business the way they like, I guess. If the way 
old Parkman runs his shop don’t suit me, why, I can 
clear out. One o’ these days I’m goin’ to, too.” 

It was not a new revelation, and Warner expressed no 
surprise. ‘‘ Where’ll you be goin’, Homer? ”’ he inquired, 
with politeness, rather than curiosity. 


Gaunt shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Oh, Chicago, I guess. 


Plenty of jobs there, all right.” 

Warner’s left eyelid fluttered in a sly wink. ‘ You'll 
wait till after the weddin’, though, won’t you, Homer? ” 

Gaunt’s only reply was a grunt, accompanied by re- 
sumption of his activity at the press. The grin deepened 
on Warner’s thin lips. 

_“ They do say, Homer,” he chuckled, “ that ol’ Gross- 

man don’t seem to care so much for you as he might.” 

eDo they? 74 

“Yep. Understan’ he says his daughter ain’t a-goin’ 
to marry no no-count printer’s devil.” 

“Well — who’s a printer’s devil?” demanded Gaunt 
sullenly. 

Warner laughed outright. “ Well, you ain’t a journey- 
man, Homer — now are you?” 

“Aw, shut up!” 


= 


; 
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Warner’s chest heaved in silent enjoyment of the suc- 
cess his chaffing had achieved. But he said no more. 
Young Gaunt’s temper was not always under control, 
and he had a heavy fist. 

A few minutes more, and the last copy of that week’s 
Chronicle lay waiting, ready to be folded. With a sigh 
of satisfaction, Warner lighted his black corncob. The 
shadows had lengthened on the dusty floor. ‘‘We made 
pretty good time,” he said comfortably, letting the smoke 
drift slowly from his nostrils. Gaunt made no reply. 
He had secured the lye brush and was rapidly washing 
down the forms and rollers. 

The journeyman yawned and _ stretched himself. 
“ Might as well close up. Most quittin’ time, anyhow. 
How'd a glass o’ beer strike you, Homer?” 

“Guess I'll stay an’ set up that program,’ 

* Gaunt, without looking up. 

“ But it’s quittin’ time!” protested Warner. 

“T know. But she —it’s a rush job. I'll get out a 
proof to-night.” 

The printer grinned knowingly. “A pretty gal, Ill 
beth? 

“Yes,” admitted Gaunt, without hesitation. ‘ A very 
pretty girl.” 

The journeyman slid off the high stool, upon which he 
had been momentarily reposing, and picked up the water 
bucket. ‘‘ Well,” he declared, in a manner indicative of 
weighty decision, “it'd have to be a pretty gal—a 
damned pretty gal— to keep me from my beer!” 

“Tt’d be a damned queer one that would want to,” 
replied Gaunt sourly. 


” answered 


CHAPTER. II 


That evening, a little after eight o’clock, the maid 
servant announced to Eleanor Jessup, quietly reading a 
magazine by the fire, that a young man wished to see her. 

By itself, there was nothing startling i in the announce- 
ment. Most young men did wish to see her. But young 
men were not in the habit of coming to see her, un- ~ 
invited. And the young man invited for that evening, 
Mr. Watson Miner, had been specifically directed not to 
put in an appearance until half after eight. Eleanor 
frowned. “‘ You may show him in,” she said, preparing 
to be severe. 

Her expression changed, however, when, a moment 
later, instead of the soft and stocky outlines of Watson 
Miner, she saw in the doorway the tall, lean figure of the 
printer’s boy. 

She rose, slightly confused — which was the utmost in 
confusion that she ever manifested. ‘‘ Oh, how do you 
do, Mr. 

“Gaunt’s my name, ma’am. Homer Gaunt. I’ve 
brought your proofs.” 

“Oh, how nice! I didn’t expect them so soon.” 

“You said you were in a hurry,” he explained simply. 

“Oh — thank you.” She found herself at a loss for 
words before this singularly well-poised youth. It 
puzzled her. Ordinarily she did not find herself at a loss 
for words, nor, ordinarily, did young men find themselves 
well-poised in her presence. 

“Tf you'll just make your corrections, ma’am,” he said, 
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after a little pause, “I'll take it back and run off the job 
to-night.” 

“ Oh — that will be fine. Er— won’t you sit down? ” 

As if the suggestion were an order, he dropped into a 
wicker chair near the door, sitting stiff and erect, his 
hands folded in his lap. She took the pencil he offered 
her and tried to concentrate on the task of correcting the 
proof. It proved strangely difficult. She found her- 
self casting fu. tive glances at the young man in the wicker 
chair. Two things, particularly, held her attention — 
his hands and his eyes. She essayed to judge men’s 
character by their eyes for no better reason than that of 
instinct. But she had read Chiro sedulously, during the 
preceding winter, and she believed that in hands a guide 
quite scientific and dependable was to be found. The 
young man’s hands fascinated her. They were rough 
and covered with stains, as was quite proper in a printer’s 
boy. Beyond that, they were oddly paradoxical. That 
is, though large, with an evident muscularity under the 
firm-textured skin, and covered with a profusion of dark 
hair, they were singularly delicate, and they lay, in repose, 
with a grace altogether feminine. They were hands, she 
decided, yielding to her fancy, of one who dreamed a 
little as he set his types and tugged at his creaking press. 

Of his eyes she gained no impression of equal clarity, 
because, to see them, it was necessary that he see hers. 
After one such encounter, in which she discovered that 
her curious appraisal was not more interested than his, 
she contented herself with watching his head, as his 
glance roved in candid contemplation of the room. 

Parenthetically, she forced herself to read the proof. 
She read it several times. “ There doesn’t seem to be a 
single mistake,” she said, when it became evident that she 
must say something. 

“T followed the copy,” he answered, exhibiting no 
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surprise. “It was clean copy. You write a nice hand.” 

“Thank you.” She smiled at the naiveté of the com- 
pliment. 

He took the proof she held out to him. “I'll have the 
job ready for you to-morrow,” he said, rising. 

“ That will be splendid. By the way — you didn’t tell 
me how much it would cost.” 

“ Nothing,” he replied. 

“Nothing? Why, I—no, I can’t let you do that.” 

“ But I want to,” he said, his lips parting in a faint 
smile. It was a very attractive smile, Eleanor thought, 
and his teeth were very white and even. 

“You want to?” she echoed. “I—JI don’t under- 
stand.” Her words fitted the situation, but they did not 
really express her thought. What she did not understand 
was how this young man, of such humble place, and with 
such shabby, ill-fitting clothes, could arouse in her such 
an intense curiosity. 

Of those thoughts, of course, he was quite unaware. 
He took her words to mean what they seemed to mean, 
and answered accordingly: 

“Well, you see, I went to school at the Holy Childhood 
myself, and the Sisters were mighty good to me, 
and ——~” 

“You’re a Catholic, then? ” she interposed. 

His eyes twinkled humorously. “ The Sisters tried to 
make me one, but it didn’t stick, somehow. Fact is, I 
guess I’m what you might call a Puritan.” 

“Yes?” Her voice was interrogative. He took it to 
mean that she wanted him to explain. 

“Well, my father came from Salem. From all I’ve 
read, most everybody in Salem used to go to sea. But 
my father took to railroading, instead. I’m not sure, but 
I think he got into some kind of trouble in Salem 

“Trouble? What kind of trouble?” 
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“T don’t know, ma’am. But I remember, when I was 
a little shaver, askin’ him about Salem and if I had a 
grandfather — you know the kind of questions a little 
chap would ask — and I remember, he got — oh, kind of 
sour — and told me never to mention Salem again. I 
never had the chance, because he was killed a little while 
after that.” 

“ Killed? How?” 

“He was an engineer, or surveyor, or something like 
that. Anyhow, when they ran the railroad up to Cold 
Harbor, a tree they were taking out of the cut over to 
Wagamaug fell on him.” 

“ How dreadful!” 

Gaunt nodded. “I don’t s’pose I'll ever forget that 
day when they — brought him home. It was in winter — 
one of those cold, still days, when there isn’t any sun — 
no, | won’t ever forget it.” 

“ But your mother? ” 

“T never had a mother. Leastaways, I never knew her. 
She died when I was born, my father said. He had a pic- 
ture of her. [ve got it. I—TId like to show it to you, 
sometime.” 

He made the suggestion shyly, almost reluctantly, as 
if the words came from him against his will. 

She was vaguely disappointed. He was becoming like 
the rest of the young men of her acquaintance. Sooner or 
later, they all became sentimental. And so, when she 
said, ‘‘ I’d love to see it,”’ her voice was a little mechanical. 

But he did not notice it— young men never did, she 
reflected. “There wasn’t anybody else,” he went on, 
“so the Sisters took care of me.” 

“But your father’s people eae 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, as if that were 
a problem which had long since ceased to concern him. 
“The Sisters wrote, of course. But there wasn’t any 
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answer. They couldn’t find any Gaunts in Salem. I 
guess my father must have changed his name —I don’t 
know.” 

“So you were left all alone? ” 

“Yes, ma’am. But the Sisters were very good to me. 
Most of the people in the village were decent, toa. 
I’ve always had good clothes — good enough, I mean — 
and plenty to eat, and a good schooling. I haven’t any- 
thing to complain about, I guess.” 

“ How very interesting!” The words, Eleanor knew, 
were banal; but no better came to her. 

He changed the subject abruptly. ‘What are you 
going to do with the money you make from your show? ”’ 

“Oh, there are lots of things the school needs. The 
Sisters can spend it any way they like.” 

“ You know,” he said thoughtfully, “I was just think- 
ing, while I was waiting for you to mark that proof — 
you've got more books right here in this room than there 
are in the whole town of Cold Harbor — public books, 
I mean.” 

“My father reads a lot,” she answered, not quite under- 
standing what he meant. 

He caught her uncertainty. It was evident that he 
was ae and intuitive in his perceptions. “ It would be 
great,”’ he explained, “if some time the people on the 
Point started a little library. You could make a pretty 
good beginning with the books you don’t want. I'll bet 
there’s lots o’ books, right in these cases, you don’t want 
any more.” 

“Oh, lots,” she agreed. 

He went over to the nearest bookcase and knelt down 
before it. She watched him extract a volume and, lov- 
ingly, turn its pages. “ Jimminy crickets!” he muttered, 
with a wistfulness which was not lost upon her. “It 
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must be wonderful to have books like that — that you can 
read whenever you want to. Gee!” 

““What’s the book you’ve got there?” 

“Plutarch,” he answered, with a curious sort of 
reverence. ‘I’ve always heard a lot about that book, 
but I never read it.” 

“ Would you like to borrow it?” 

He wheeled sharply and faced her, his eyebrows lifted. 
“ Do you really mean that — would I — gosh! — I'd take 
awfully good care of it, ma’am. I ie 

“You can have it, if you like.” And then, in a sudden. 
burst of generosity, she added, “ other books, too.” 

A great confusion seemed suddenly to descend upon 
him. “I hope you don’t think that I — that I was leading 
up to anything. I mean, when I spoke about a library for 
the town di 

She waved his apologies aside. ‘‘ Heavens, no. I’m 
really in your debt, you know. If lending you a book 
or two will square accounts, I’ll be delighted.” 

Clutching the precious volume close to his breast, as 
if he feared that some one might take it from him, he 
backed toward the door. ‘I'll take good care of it,” 
he repeated. “ And I'll bring it back right away.” 

“No hurry,” she said, with a little laugh. “It’s not 
exactly a late book, is it?” 

He grinned at that. ‘‘ Not exactly. But I guess it 
won't ever get stale. It’s all about great men — Julius 
Cesar, and men like that —I like to read about great 
men, don’t you? ”’ 

“Oh, yes,” she agreed quickly. “I think great men 
are awfully interesting.” 

“ Well — good night, ma’am. And thank you.” Hesi- 
tant, evidently not quite sure that it was the thing to do, 
he extended his hand. 

She accepted it — and reacted agreeably to its warm, 
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dry firmness. ‘‘ Good night —and I hope I'll see you 
again soon,” she said, meaning explicitly what she said. 

“Thank you again, ma’am. You've been very kind.” 

She laughed lightly. “Do you know,” she said sud- 
denly, “ I should think everybody would be kind to you — 
you're a very nice young man! ” 

Gaunt colored slightly, coughed, muttered something 
which she did not catch, and finally, with a jerky little 
bow, backed from the room. 

Five minutes later, Eleanor heard a step on the porch, 
and a familiar, tuneless whistle, followed by a brisk slam- 
ming of the front door. At the sound, she sank back in 
the cushions of her chair, and her face took on a new 
expression. ‘“‘ You do make the noisiest entrance for a 
little man, Wattie,” she called languidly. ‘And why 
don’t you hang up your hat instead of throwing it?” she 
added, as a series of bumps came to her from the hall. 

“ Well —if you aren’t a picture!’ exclaimed the new- 
comer, a rotund, sun-burned youth, standing in the door- 
way. 

“Of beauty, I suppose you mean, Mr. Miner?” 
drawled Eleanor, without altering the feline indolence of 
her pose in the chaise longue. 

Watson Miner merely nodded. For a moment he con- 
tinued to stand where he was, his full lips curved in a 
smile which Eleanor, listening to the whisper of some 
perverse imp, decided could only be characterized as fatu- 
ous. “I’m no hand at pretty speeches, Nora,’ he de- 
‘ clared, shaking his head regretfully, ‘‘ but you certainly do 
look good to your uncle Watson!” 

“How sweet of you,’ she murmured. — “ How alto- 
gether intolerably sweet! ”’ 

“You remind me of a picture I saw somewhere, once 
— I can’t think what it was.” He pondered, rubbing his 
smooth blond hair with a hand which Eleanor, without 
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quite realizing it, fell to comparing with the hand of her 
previous caller. The comparison did not result very 
favorably to Mr. Miner. 

“You're getting altogether too fat, Wattie,’ she said 
abruptly, and with a displeasure she did not quite succeed 
in concealing. 

Miner chuckled comfortably as he installed himself on 
a stool at her side. Suddenly his smile expanded into a 
radiance almost of beatitude. “I’ve got it!” he cried, 
slapping his rather stout thigh. “‘ [— I saw it in Paris!” 

“ Saw what?” 

“The picture you remind me of. In the Louvre — 
Madame Récamier. Ain't I the cultivated boy, though! ” 

“ You ought to exercise more, Wattie.”” Eleanor spoke 
thoughtfully, as if she had been meditating the idea -for 
along time. ‘“ And you eat too much candy.” 

The smile faded from Miner’s round features, and he 
looked hurt. ‘“‘ You’re not very nice to me to-night, 
Nora,” he said plaintively. 

Lightly, she touched the back of his hand with her 
finger tips. “I’m always so afraid you’re going to make 
love to me, Wattie. You aren’t, are you?” 

His movement to seize her hand was too slow. It 
eluded him and vanished beneath a pillow. ‘‘ You act as 
if my being in love with you was a kind of crime,” he 
said disappointedly. For a moment, he was the very pic- 
ture of dejection. Then his face cleared, and he chuckled 
confidently. ‘‘ But persistence wins, Nora. You're going 
to marry me sooner or later — you know you are!” 

Her reply surprised him into utter speechlessness. 
“Yes,” she said slowly, staring into the fire. “ I suppose 
ian’ 

He renewed his effort to secure her hand, eventually 
succeeding. But it was a lifeless thing, gained too easily, 
too passive to constitute a trophy. ‘‘ You’re the coldest 
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thing on two feet, Nora,” he complained, his bitterness 
unrestrained. ‘‘ Are you always going to be an iceberg 
with me?” 

She turned, her cool gray eyes looking straight into 
his. “You don’t want me to marry you under false 
pretenses, do you, Wattie?”’ she asked quietly. “ Of 
course I’m cold. I’ve always been so, and I haven’t the 
slightest reason to suppose that I won’t always be so, 
until I descend into the last frigid embrace of the grave. 
How’s that for a speech? I must have read it some- 
where. It’s much too good for me!” 

He scrutinized her doubtfully for a moment. Then 
he laughed. ‘“ You’re a great talker, Nora. But I’m not 
afraid. I don’t care whether you love me or not —if 
you marry me, I'll provide enough love for two.” 

“Such a pretty speech, Wattie!” said Eleanor lazily. 
“And so completely silly!” 

“Silly? ’’ he echoed aggrievedly. ‘“‘ Confound it, 
Nora — why do you always put thorns in your roses?” 

“Ah — now there’s a pretty speech that isn’t silly. 
Sometimes, Wattie, I’m really quite fond of you!” 

Miner made a sound not unlike the purring of a cat, 
and his face expanded in a beaming smile. ‘ You’re a 
terrible poser, Nora,” he said playfully. ‘“ But you 
can’t fool me! ” 

With two delicate finger tips, Eleanor covered an 
abortive and altogether artificial yawn. “Of all the men 
I know, Wattie, I think you fool the easiest.’’ 

Miner’s eyes twinkled delightedly. “Shall we have 
the wedding this fall? How about November?” 

She favored him with a provocative glance from 
beneath her long lashes. “ Would you like it this fall? ” 

He slipped forward on his chair, his hands outstretched. 
“Would I?” he breathed. ‘“ Oh, Eleanor ss 

Her manner changed, as suddenly as the sun slipping 
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behind a cloud. “‘ When you say ‘oh, Eleanor’, like 
that, my impulses, Wattie, become almost homicidal! ” 

“Well — what do you want 7 to do?” he demanded, 
in helpless perplexity. “ ] —— 

The sun emerged again. “ Would you do anything for 
me, Watson — anything I asked?” She put the question 
so earnestly that he was startled. He slipped completely 
from the chair and dropped on one knee at her side. 

“T adore you, Eleanor,” he whispered. ‘“ Oh, I would 
do anything for you — anything! ”’ 

“ Shall I test him?”’ She turned to the fire, as to an 
oracle, tapping her lip with her forefinger. 

“Oh, do!” he cried. “If you don’t believe me, just 
try it and see!” 

“Tt’s very difficult,” she murmured. 

“There isn’t anything too difficult — not when it’s 
for you!” 

“{ doubt if it can be done.” 

“Try me! Oh, Nora — just try me!” 

“Well — there’s something I want you to get for me.” 

“Yes?” Miner was on both knees now, his eyes 
upraised in supplication. 

“ It — it’s a book.” 

“A book?” 

“Yes. It’s by a man named Plutarch. I’m told it’s 
a very interesting book. I — Id like to read it.” 

He laughed. ‘‘ Why, that old chestnut?” Instinctively, 
his eyes ranged the near-by bookcases. “ Surely as 

She caught his glance. “No, we haven’t it,” she 
assured him. “ I — I’ve looked.” 

He looked his bewilderment. “I'll get it for you, of 
course. But— but what a queer book for you to be 
reading.” 

“Tt’s sufficient, isn’t it, that I want to read it?” she 
answered, with an imperious little toss of her head. 


CHAPTER Til 


One of the exceptions to Gaunt’s contempt for Cold 
Harbor was Carl Grossman. He had come to the United 
States in the early fifties, leaving his native Germany for 
reasons almost equally compounded of ambition and the 
Stuttgart police. That is to say, neither his ambition 
nor his revolutionary proclivities, taken alone, would 
have sufficed to make him a pioneer. But, taken together, 
they brought him finally, by a succession of steps, one 
of which was service in the Civil War, to Cold Harbor. 
There, having acquired a wife as frugal as he was indus- 
trious, he had wrung from his hilly acres back of the 
town not only a competence, but a fairly comfortable 
surplus. 

Time cooled his ambition, and the calm pursuit of 
husbandry took the edge from his rebelliousness. His 
declining years found him established in a vine-covered 
little house on the bluff above Cold Harbor — content 
with the view, his pipe, the conversation of his older 
neighbors, and with all the ardor of his youthful ambition 
transmuted into affection for his daughter, Ivy. 

He always spoke of her as his only child. This, how- 
ever, was mere playfulness. She had been preceded by 
a number of inconsequential brothers and sisters, all 
safely, and more or less happily, removed to the oblivion 
of matrimony and independent homes. Ivy remained, a 
shy, soft-footed, soft-spoken girl of twenty, with hair like 
well-pulled taffy, and a skin as delicate and transparent 
as the apples in her father’s orchard. 
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Ivy was not the most popular among the maidens of 
Cold Harbor. But a vote would most certainly have 
revealed her as the unanimous choice of the young men 
for second place. 

She had no outstanding charms of any sort. No one 
was ever reputed to be “ going with” Ivy Grossman. 
But it was singular how often she was the confidante of 
young men concerning their intimate emotions. They fell 
in love with other girls —and out again. They loved 
and hated with equal turbulence. But Ivy they continued 
to respect with placid unanimity, sharing the opinion of 
their elders that she was a “wholesome” girl and in 
their hearts divided between fear and hope that when 
they “ settled down ”’, it would be with such a companion. 

Her father did not understand her relation to the com- 
munity. To him, any doubt as to the supremacy of 
her reign was treason. To him, she was the princess 
royal. He lived in daily fear that some tempestuous 
swain would carry her away, and despite the easy reason- 
ability of his wife, he treated the young men who twanged 
guitars on the porch on summer evenings with ill-veiled 
mistrust. 

“ But she’s got to marry some time,” his wife would 
say plaintively, after some especially overt insult. 

‘““ Maybe,” he would nod, sucking morosely at his pipe. 
“ But it’ll be no young dude!” 

“Homer Gaunt’s no dude,’ she answered suddenly, 
on one such occasion. The truth of that statement was 
so complete that his only refuge was in an outburst of 
passion. 

Her reply was like a spark in a powder magazine. He 
hated all of Ivy’s supposedly potential husbands. But 
he hated Gaunt with particular venom. The other young 
men were in the habit of reacting to his choler with 
deference, even with alarm. Gaunt merely fixed him 
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with a meditative blue eye and seemed neither to see nor 
to hear him. The boy filled him with a singular sense 
of impotence. 

“He — he’s a nobody!” he spluttered, growing purple 
as he strove for adequate expression of his feelings. 
“Nobody!” he finished, contriving to intimate that the 
subject was disposed of for all eternity. 

Having disposed of it, he resumed his interrupted 
reading of the Chronicle, and was soon nodding with 
approval at a particularly mordant editorial on “ the slimy 
octopus of Wall Street, wrapping its golden tentacles 
around the necks of the toiling farmer.” But his peace 
was short-lived. He straightened, bristling, as the sound 
of a familiar and detested voice came to him from the 
parlor. 

His wife, placidly knitting, also heard the voice. Her 
eyes filled with alarm at the expression on her husband’s 
face. “ Now, Carl,” she pleaded. ‘‘ You leave Ivy alone.” 

“You mind your business!” growled her husband 
thickly. “If that young scalawag !” Wrathfully, 
he tossed the newspaper on the floor and started for the 
front of the house. 

Another sound — even more significant — arrested him 
in the hall. He stopped, trembling with anger — and 
something more nearly like alarm. Then an oath in 
guttural German slipped from him, and he stepped for- 
ward to thrust aside the portiére of bamboo and glass 
beads which divided the parlor from the hall. 

The room was almost in darkness, the only light coming 
from the hanging lamp in the hall. At Mr. Grossman’s 
entrance, there was a sudden —a suspiciously sudden — 
movement on the sofa in the corner. 

“ Ain’t you ashamed, Ivy!” Grossman’s agitated 
fingers were fumbling for a match. He found one pres- 
ently, and as the wick in the big ‘ Rochester” reading 
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lamp on the table flamed into light, the secret of the parlor 
was revealed. ‘‘ Ain’t you ashamed, Ivy!” repeated the 
wrathful father, glowering at his daughter. She had 
risen and was staring, in evident discomfort, at her 
slowly twisting fingers. 

“ An’ you — Homer Gaunt,” continued the old man, 
turning to the other culprit. ‘“‘ What you mean, comin’ 
here like this? You get out o’ here, Homer Gaunt. 
Y’understand — you get out!” 

It was plain that the young man did not share the 
trepidation of his gentler companion. “ Don’t get excited, 
Mr. Grossman,” he said calmly. 

His calm merely increased the fury of the old man. 
He advanced toward Gaunt, his hand raised menacingly. 
“You get out!” he shouted. “‘ You get out, or I'll i 
Either from lack of breath or lack of words, he did not 
complete the threat. 

Gaunt smiled. ‘ You shouldn’t talk that way, Mr. 
Grossman. Matter o’ fact, you ought to ’pologize for 
bustin’ in this way. No way to act, Mr. Grossman — 
no way at all.” 

The rebuke was bad enough. But accompanied with 
that galling smile — it was more than the spirit of Mr. 
Grossman could endure. He stood irresolutely for a 
moment, swaying from side to side, his fingers working, 
and his face distorted with passion. Then, with an 
inarticulate noise in his throat, he turned and rushed 
from the room. 

“You hadn’t ought to cross him, Homer,” said Ivy, 
her fear of her father evidently almost outweighed by 
her admiration for the tall young man at her side. 

“ Might as well do it now as later,” replied Gaunt 
cheerfully. He put his arm around the girl’s waist. 
“Tt’s me or him,” he whispered softly. ‘ You ain’t 
afraid, are you, honey?” 
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“ N-n-no,” she answered, a trifle dubiously, as she drew 
herself closer under his protecting arm. “ I’m not afraid, 
of course — only # 

“Only what, sweetie? ”’ 

“Oh, nothing, only 

He leaned over and kissed her gently. “I guess I 
can take care 0’ you, all right,” he whispered. 

“You stop that, Homer Gaunt!” 

Gaunt dropped his arm and turned, startled at the 
harsh voice from the doorway. There stood Carl Gross- 
man again, in his trembling fingers the old army pistol 
he had carried in the Iron Brigade. Behind him, like a 
frightened hen, his wife was plucking at his coat tails, 
pleading with him in frantic but wordless anxiety. 

Slowly Gaunt elevated his hands. “Is this a hold-up, 
Mr. Grossman?” he inquired, with a sardonic grin. “ I’ve 
got nothing but my watch.” 

“Tt’s not a hold-up,’ shouted Grossman, taking him 
literally. “You get out o’ here, that’s all! I won’t 
have you ” The old man finished the sentence with 
a threatening wave of the pistol. 

As slowly as they had risen, Gaunt’s arms came down. 
He folded them across his chest. ‘‘ And suppose I 
refuse?” he asked mildly. 

Grossman was incapable of words. The veins stood 
out on his purple forehead, and the muscles around his 
mouth twitched uncontrollably. ‘“ If you don’t get out, 
I — [ll shoot you! ” he exploded finally. 

Gaunt’s smile faded away, and he shivered. ‘ That 
ain’t exactly the end I’m lookin’ for,” he muttered. Gently 
he disengaged himself from the weeping Ivy, who had 
thrown herself between him and the menacing pistol. 
“No, dearie,” he said softly, as she struggled to cling 
to him. “It’s too dangerous. If he tried to shoot me, 
he’d be almost certain to hit you.” 
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“Get out!” snarled Grossman, standing aside and 
indicating the front door with a wave of his weapon. 
_“<An’ you, Ivy — you go up to your room.” 

Gaunt gave a final pat to the girl’s head. “ Your 
father’s right,” he said spiritlessly. “It’s his house. I’ve 
got no right init. I’ll go.” 

Grossman fell back to let him pass. Gaunt, his head 
bowed, and the defiance gone from him, turned to the 
right, toward the outer door. He halted for a moment, 
irresolute, at the sound of Ivy’s weeping. 

“Go on!” ordered Grossman gruffly, emphasizing the 
words with a thrust in the ribs from the black muzzle 
of the pistol. “I'll take care o’ her.” 

“Oh, I’m going, all right,’ answered Gaunt petulantly. 
“Tm no fool. I’ve got some regard for my own skin.” 
He put his hand on the door knob. His erect carriage 
had softened into what was almost a cringe. 

“Get out,” said Grossman, with more disgust than 
anger. The hand carrying the pistol dropped to his side. 
“Don’t you ever show your face around here again.” 

Gaunt ducked, as if the words were a blow. “I know 
when I’m well off,’ he mumbled. Then he inclined his 
head toward the parlor. “Ivy must ’a’ fainted, or some- 
thing,” he suggested diffidently. “ She’s stopped crying.” 

The old man instinctively turned at his gesture. As he 
did so, Gaunt’s hand shot out like a flash of light. 
His long fingers closed around Grossman’s wrist. The 
pistol clattered noisily on the floor. With his foot, he 
pushed it out of reach. “ You oughtn’t to play with 
things like that,” he said gravely. “ You might hurt 
somebody.” 

Freed from the sinewy fingers, Grossman stood ruefully 
rubbing his wrist. Gaunt picked up the pistol and put 
it in his pocket. ‘“‘ Now,” he said, a faint twinkle appear- 
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ing in his eyes, “I guess we can go on with our 
conversation.” 

Ivy, wide-eyed and pale, appeared in the doorway. 
“Oh, Homer,” she began. Then she choked and covered 
her face with her hands. 

Gaunt put his arm around her. “ First you thought I 
was goin’ to be shot —an’ then you thought I wasn’t 
worth shooting, didn’t you?” he chuckled. 

A convulsive little shudder was her only reply. 

“Well, I guess I’m as good a bluffer as the next fellow,” 
he continued. There was an almost imperceptible harden- 
ing of his lips. ‘‘ An’ I don’t drive worth a cent, Mr. 
Grossman. I hope you won't try it again.” 

The old farmer made. no reply. 

Gaunt made a gesture with his hand. “Ivy, you an’ 
your mother better leave Mr. Grossman an’ me alone 
fora minute. I got something to explain to him.” 

When Mrs. Grossman, her arm around her still weeping 
daughter, had withdrawn to the kitchen, Gaunt smiled 
and indicated a chair. “ Sit down, Mr. Grossman,” he 
said easily. 

“TI guess I can stand,” growled the latter. 

Gaunt shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ Just as you say.” 
He hesitated a moment, bringing the tips of his fingers 
together and regarding them thoughtfully. “ I—TI guess 
you've made me show my hand,” he said finally. 

“ What you mean — your hand?” 

“Never learned poker, eh? Well—I mean I had 
something to tell you, only I wasn’t quite ready. Fact is, 
Ivy an’ I are going to get married.” He shot his bolt 
as unconcernedly as if he were passing the time of day. 

The older man fell back against the door casing. 
“ You — you can’t support her,” he stammered helplessly. 

“ Guess I can do as well as you did, when you married,” 
teplied Gaunt. “A little better, maybe.” 
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“You — you're just a printer’s boy!’ Grossman 
managed to inject venom in the simple words. 

Gaunt nodded equably. “So far. But what were you 
when you were my age?” 

Grossman’s pale eyes were suddenly suffused with 
tears, and he rubbed them with the back of his toil- 
roughened hand. ‘“ My little Ivy,” he choked. “ My 
little Ivy! I—TI'll be all alone!” 

This was a line of attack for which Gaunt found 
himself altogether unprepared. “Oh, come,” he said 
uncertainly, as he put his hand on the old farmer’s 
shoulder. “It isn’t as bad as that.” 

The old man flashed into momentary passion. ‘‘ You 
have no right to take her from me,” he groaned. ‘“ My 
little Ivy — she’s mine! I won’t have you taking her 
from me. You get out of here! Don’t you ever come 
around here again. Get out, I say!” 

The tears in the old man’s eyes had stirred Gaunt to 
-a regretful compassion. But obloquy merely served to 
harden him. “I thought we’d settled all that,” he said 
coldly. “If you’re goin’ to take on like that, why — I'll 
simply tell you to go to hell, an’ we'll go and get married.” 

“She won’t go with you,” mumbled Grossman. 

“Oh, won’t she? That shows how well you know 
her — and me. She'll do what I tell her.” Gaunt made 
the statement as a fact, in no way boastfully. 

There were two emotions struggling for dominance in 
the old man’s heart — wrath at his thwarted will, and 
pity for himself in the solitude he faced. Reinforcing 
the latter was the very real affection he had for his 
youngest daughter. The tenderer of the two emotions 
suddenly mastered him. He seized Gaunt’s hand and 
peered earnestly into his eyes, as if to read therein the 
story of the future. ‘‘ You'll be good to her, Homer? ”’ 
he pleaded, the fire and pugnacity all gone from him. 
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‘ She’s so young. She don’t know much about the world, 
Homer. You'll be good to her, won’t you? ”’ 

Gaunt, disarmed by these sudden shifts of attitude, 
could only nod. “I love her,” he said simply. “I—TI 
guess there isn’t anybody wants her to be happier than 
I do.” 

The old man was not satisfied. “I know, Homer — 
that’s what you say now. But maybe, some day, you 
might — you might — well, get tired of her, eh? — and 
then “f 

A far-away expression came into Gaunt’s eyes, as if 
he also were looking into the future, and for a moment, 
he was silent. Then the lines around his mouth 
softened, and he smiled. It was, thought Grossman, 
watching him, an unexpectedly sweet smile. ‘“‘ Maybe 
there are things about me. you don’t like, Mr. Grossman,” 
he said gravely. “ But I guess you never heard of me 
not keepin’ my word. When Father Hempe asks me if 
I'll love an’ cherish Ivy, an’ I say I will, why, I guess 
that’ll be the end of it. A promise is a promise, the - 
way I look at it.” 

The old man pressed the young man’s hand. “ She’s 
a good girl, Homer,” he said wistfully. “I can’t help 
hatin’ to see her goin’ off an’ being a poor man’s wife, 
an’ -” 

“Worse things could happen to her,” said Gaunt curtly. 

The old man nodded, though with no great conviction. 
“Maybe so. Only ” The soft emotion left him 
as abruptly as it had come. The color surged into his 
face, to the roots of his bushy gray hair. His nostrils 
distended, and his eyes, opened wide, flamed with an 
uncontrollable passion. He flung off the hand he had 
_ been pressing so wistfully the moment before. ‘‘ You be 
good to her,” he growled through clenched teeth. “ You 
be good to her, or, by God, I — I'll kill you! ” 
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For a moment he stood there, trembling in every 
muscle, his hands opening and closing like the jaws of a 
hungry animal. And then, muttering inarticulately, he 
turned, to go stumbling up the stairs. The bang of a 
door, somewhere above, marked his withdrawal to the 
privacy of his own emotions. 

For a long time, Gaunt remained motionless. 
“ Damned old fool! ” he muttered, under his breath. His 
eyes went voyaging about the parlor, the land of peace 
and plenty which Ivy was soon to leave — with him. 
His lips curled in a faintly derisive smile. The victory 
was his! Slowly his gaze wandered from object to object 
—the rocker, recently purchased, gleaming in its bright 
amber varnish; the obese stove, with its mirror-like 
nickeled trimmings; the table, covered with a frivolous, 
many-tasseled red scarf, in droll incongruity with the 
ponderous Bible upon it; the gloomy steel engraving on 
the wall, of an unbreakable ship, breasting an unbreakable 
wave — all of them soon to become pale memories. And 
in exchange, what did he offer? Determination, certainly, 
and a confidence in himself which was real enough —a 
frail craft, indeed, with which to embark upon uncharted 
seas — seas with horizons so limitless that, despite him- 
self, he shivered. 

In a gust of emotion that left him weak and frightened, 
and vaguely ashamed of himself, it came over him what 
it all must mean to Ivy and her father —even to her 
negligible mother, of whom, in that instant, he thought 
more about, and more clearly understood, than he ever 
had before, or ever would again. He stood appalled 
before the colossal courage of maidenhood. Even Ivy’s 
mother, blowzy, emotionless, inarticulate, as attached to 
her kitchen as a pumpkin to its root, had once shone in 
a like splendid audacity — an audacity beyond anything 
but a man’s dimmest comprehension. No, it was not to 
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be comprehended, even dimly. A man could never do 
more than recognize it, and marvel at it, and, if he were 
not altogether incapable of humility, abase himself, for 
at least one moment in his life, before it. 

Thus he stood, struggling for a foothold on the 
spinning world beneath him, pleading -wordlessly with 
the nameless master of it all to pierce by a needle point 
the riddle of the future. Then his brow cleared, and he 
shrugged his broad shoulders. ‘‘ What’s the use of 
worrying?’ he muttered. 

With a firm, untroubled step, he went back to the 
kitchen. 


CHAPTER IV 


More than once, Gaunt regretted that Mr. Grossman’s 
wrath had not more definitely outweighed his sentiment. 
In that case there would have been an elopement, instead 
of a long and dreary wait for a wedding. 

He tried, resolutely, to put them from his mind, but 
doubts continued to plague him —trifling doubts, to be 
sure, but troublesome, like the bite of gnats. He began 
to grow a little morose, when he found himself unable 
to free himself of the vague fears which oppressed him. 

The book he had borrowed from Eleanor Jessup formed 
a kind of epitome of his mental state. He had devoured 
it like a gourmet with a choice dish — slowly, squeezing 
the delight from each morsel, before he passed on to the 
savor of the next. And, finally, there came a time when 
he knew he must return it. 

He ascribed the reluctance he felt to the book itself. 
But he knew that was only partly true. The fact was 
that he feared meeting Eleanor when he took the book 
back. 

He decided to leave it with the maid at the door, 
merely requesting that his thanks be passed on — perhaps, 
later, writing her a little note. But fate had it that 
Eleanor herself should open the door at his ring. 

“T’ve brought your book back,’ he said bluntly, for- 
getting the prettier speech he had intended to make. 

When she asked him to come in, he mumbled something 
about a press of work at the shop and tried desperately 
to flee. But a moment later he found himself seated 
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opposite her in the spacious living room of the Jessup 
cottage. She had relaxed on a chintz-covered wicker 
lounge. ‘‘ There’s some candy there, at your elbow,” she 
said, with an indolent gesture. 

“ Thanks.” He took a piece gingerly and ate it, acutely 
conscious of himself, and very angry in consequence. 

“Did you enjoy it—the book, I mean?” 

“Yes.” He wondered why he could not get beyond 
monosyllabic replies. 

“Why?” The query left her lips like a missile. 

“Oh —I don’t know.” He tried hard to concentrate 
upon Plutarch, and was troubled to find that he was in- 
terested, to the exclusion of all else, in the bit of silk- 
sheathed ankle which peeped provocatively at him from 
under the sheltering skirt. A comparison with Ivy’s 
ankle flashed across his mind. The comparison, of 
course, was not fair, he told himself instantly. Cotton 
was handicapped in a competition with silk. And yet, a 
deeper voice remonstrated at that easy evasion. It was a 
fact, not to be denied, that Ivy’s ankle rated higher on 
functional grounds than esthetic ones. 

“ But you must know,” persisted Eleanor. “ It’s really 
a funny book for a young man like you to be interested 
in. So—so old-fashioned.” . 

He nodded. » “ Yes} I «suppose itis... (Sill < 
Resolutely he conjured up a picture of Ivy — her tawny 
hair blown about her round, pink cheeks, her eyes smiling 
up at him with the unspoken plea they always contained. 
In imagination, his gaze traveled down her figure, resting 
momentarily on the already maternal breast, pausing for 
a satisfied instant at the broad hips, which instinct made 
him approve, not unaware of the firm, well-contoured legs, 
and so, finally, to those troublesome ankles. Strong, they 
were — Ivy was very strong. He clung to that. It was 
better — oh, infinitely better — than to be merely delicate. 
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It was better, anyway, in a wife, he told himself 
judiciously. \ 

“Why are you staring at me?” daceided Eleanor 
abruptly. 

He colored, wondering if she had detected the whole 
of his thoughts.. ‘‘ Was I staring?” he countered. “ I — 
I didn’t mean to. I mean, that is —I 4 

He did not have to finish what he meant. His lame 
effort was enough. She smiled — not at all displeased. 
He thought it an extraordinary smile, beginning, without 
premonitions, at the corners of her small, slightly ironic 
mouth, and rippling suddenly into full radiance, like a 
tropic sunrise. 

At that moment, Homer Gaunt found himself in the 
throes of the singular duality of mind to which nearly 
all men are subject, and from which relatively few find 
an escape that is more than a compromise. The torture 
of it comes to some early, to some late — and to some, 
peculiarly accursed, it comes both early and late, making 
turmoil of their lives. In every man is a yearning for 
tranquillity; and also, in every man, unless he be alto- 
gether inert, is a yearning for moments of spiritual 
incandescence. Deep-etched in his soul is a desire — the 
desire, indeed, which brought him down out of the trees 
and developed his opposable thumb — for well-cooked 
breakfasts, and socks dependably repaired, and a soothing 
admiration for his frailties —in a word, comfort, and a 
coeval mother. But, quite as deep, quite as imperious, 
is another desire 

As the throat of a bird is made for song, beyond our 
understanding, so the soul of man was made, in part, for 
passion — fatal oftentimes, a “ dream-bower, wreathed in 
cypress ’”’ — altogether beyond the simple obviousness of 
respectability, marriage, and children. 

All this — though very, very dimly — Gaunt compre- 
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hended, as he stared, awkwardly and uncomfortably, at 
the girl on the wicker lounge. Something deep in him 
made his arms ache to seize her. He wanted enormously 
— though quite conscious of the impracticability, immor- 
ality, even the absurdity, of the desire —to kiss her. 
Very clearly, he understood that it would be such a kiss 
as never, in all his life, would he give to Ivy. 

It was a large thought, and complicated. But, unham- 
pered by the slow freightage of words, it flew through 
his mind almost before the echo of her words had died 
away. 

““ Well, I guess I’d better be going,” he said, starting 
to rise. 

She raised an imperious finger. “I’m still waiting to 
hear why you liked that book so much. It — it didn’t 
interest me.’’ She did not specify how little she had been 
able to read of it. 

He grinned. “ You’re not a man.” 

“Do you think all men would like it?” 

“All men?” He shook his head contemptuously. 
“Why, I don’t think you could get a dozen men in Cold 
Harbor to read that — or anything else.” 

“You're different from other men?” 

He nodded gravely. “I guess so. Seems like there 
was only two kinds of men in Cold Harbor — the kind 
that’s satisfied with their farms, or their little two-bit 
shops — an’ the kind that’s forever hollerin’ about how 
oppressed they are.” 

“And you're not like either? ” 

“No. I’m not satisfied with my job — not by a long 
way. But I ain’t kickin’ about it, either. If I get ahead 
in this world, I guess it'll be my doin’, an’ nobody else’s. 
An’ if I don’t, I guess that’ll be my doing, too.” 

“ Do you think you’ll get on?” 

He considered the question for a moment, his forehead 
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ridged in lines judicial. “ Yes, I think I will,” he said 
at length. “I’m not afraid of hard work, and I’m as 
smart as the next fellow —a sight smarter than some.” 

“You aren’t a bit conceited, are you?” she queried, 
with irony unconcealed. 

His nod was complacent and disarming. “ Folks say 
Iam. They seem to think it’s worse to say that than 
to say a fellow’s lazy, or crooked, or a fool. They act 
like it was the worst thing you could say about a fellow. 
But it seems to me that all the great men I’ve ever read 
about were conceited — more or less.” 

“ Really?”’ Expecting confusion, denial, blushing dis- 
may, this placid acceptance of her charge found her at a 
loss for words. 

He went on, “ Yes. Seems like they jus’ had to be 
conceited to be great. Jus’ like a man with a horse. 
If the horse ever gets a notion you’re afraid of him, 
you're a goner. That’s the way I figure it is with great 
men. If they ever stop thinkin’ they’re better generals 
or better statesmen, or what not, than anybody else in 
the world, they’re goners. Seems right simple, too. How 
you goin’ to get anybody else to believe in you, if you 
don’t believe in yourself?” 

“T — I’m sure I don’t know,” she said weakly. ‘‘ You 
talk as if you intended to be a great man!” 

He smiled appreciatively at that. But almost immedi- 
ately his face grew serious again. “ As great as possible,” 
he agreed. ‘I don’t see why I can’t do what a lot of 
other men have done.” He halted, looking around the 
room. “ How’d your father make his money?” he asked 
curiously. 

She was momentarily undecided whether to consider 
his question as impertinent, or as springing logically 
from the conversation she had herself initiated. She 
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spoke, without having made the decision. ‘“ He’s in the 
real-estate business.” 

Gaunt nodded. He appeared to understand the matter 
more clearly than she did. “ Speculated in land, eh? 
Well, maybe I’ll be a speculator myself, some day — an’ 
be lucky, too.” 

She construed his reply to be in some fashion a reflec- 
tion upon her father. ‘‘ Yes, maybe some day you will,” 
she answered coldly. 

The chill in her tone was not lost upon him. He rose. 
“T’m sorry if you don’t like me,” he said quietly. ‘“ Only, 
you asked what I thought — and I told you.” 

She understood what he meant. He had accorded her 
the compliment of candor, and she had responded 
pettishly. Her pose of languid disdain left her, and on 
an impulse, she seized his hand. “I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Gaunt. My tongue was sharper than I meant it to be. 
But you are a rather terrifying person, you know.” 

“Who — me?” he looked at her blankly. 

She nodded, smiling. “‘ You’re so sure of yourself 
that you — well, you’re apt to make people that aren’t 
sure of themselves a bit uncomfortable. And they'll resent 
that, you know — they just have to.” 

“Aren’t you sure of yourself? Is that what you 
mean?” It was evident that he was incredulous. 

“Sometime, perhaps, I’ll tell you the truth about my- 
self,” she answered, evading his eyes. “ And then you 
can heap coals of fire on my head by being nicer than 
I’ve been to you.” 

He was silent for a moment, staring at her. Then, 
beyond his volition, his thoughts crowded forward into 
words. “I hope you will,” he said bluntly. “I—I’d 
like to know a girl like you. Really know her, I mean.” 

She laughed lightly. “It’s a foolish wish, my strange 
young friend. You'd be disappointed if you did.” 
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He gave her a look so intense, so profoundly curious — 
and so troubled —that she trembled a little, and her 
poise almost deserted her. Then, without another word, 
he turned and went out. 

She remained lost in a revery for several moments 
after she heard the front door slam behind him. His 
words echoed in her mind — clamorously, monotonously, 
inexplicably. 

She had a wish to match his. “ And Id like, very 
much, to know a boy like you — really know him,” she 
whispered to the empty chair. Her throat hurt her a 
little, and her eyes were strangely misted. 

Then she laughed. Her eyes cleared, and it was no 
longer difficult to swallow. The moment had passed. 
It was too absurd! 


CHAPTER Vi 


That winter, for Eleanor, was like other winters. 
People spoke of it as “ gay.”” She wondered if they said 
what they meant, because she found it unrelievedly dull. 
The romance, promised her as a débutante, and in which 
she had believed as implicitly as little girls believe in 
fairy tales, no longer had her credence. For the Princes 
Charming, waiting for her just over the hill of dreams, 
were familiar figures in dress suits who had no fire 
beyond that which came from a bottle. Life lost its 
mystery: it remained only repetitious and drab. 

A thought occurred, fleetingly, to her one day, and 
thereafter reappeared, more and more definitely, until it 
became a settled conviction, that love — the golden thread 
from which poets wove their tapestries — was the rain- 
bow’s end, a lure. For the bread of fancy, one was 
given the stone of marriage. That was real. 

In proportion as this thought grew, her resentment at 
the pertinacity of Watson Miner weakened. He became, 
for her, a symbol of inevitableness. She accepted his utter 
colorlessness with resignation—as one is resigned to 
rain, when one yearns for sunshine. 

“T wish I could hate you — violently!” she exclaimed 
to him on one occasion. “I wish I could feel violently 
about — anything.” 

“Never mind,” he replied with an uncomprehending 
laugh. “ You'll marry me yet.” 

“Tt’s unkind to keep reminding me of it, Wattie,”’ she 
sighed. “ Aren’t you ashamed to cast a shadow like 
that over a young girl’s life?” 
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His response to that was characteristically literal. 
“You aren’t so awfully young, Nora. When a girl passes 
twenty, she ought to be thinking about marrying 
somebody.” 

“There’s no doubt of that,” she agreed gravely. 
“ Confidentially, I'll confess that I think of little else. 
But why should you assume that I’m thinking of 
marrying you?” 

As usual, his answer was a sigh of profound perplexity. 
“T can’t see what you have against me, Nora. I = 

“Not a thing,” she assured him. ‘“ You're really 
quite nice. Nicer than ’most anybody.” 

“Trouble is, you’ve known me too well,” he said 
moodily. ‘‘ [— I’ve become a habit.” 

“There’s something in that,” she agreed. Then she 
fell silent. Why was it, she wondered, a little irritably, 
that she could never altogether forget the printer’s boy 
of Cold Harbor? What magic was there in his recurring 
visits to her imagination? Judiciously she surveyed the 
person of Watson Miner, sitting on the edge of his chair, 
watching her with anxious speculation in his soft brown 
eyes. They were kindly eyes, she decided — not at all 
the adjective to be applied to the blue ones she remembered 
so vividly — eyes that could be as dreamily pensive as a 
summer sea, and again flash like flints. There were 
neither dreams nor fire in Miner’s eyes. 

She continued the inspection. It was a well-made body 
which sat before her, clothed almost as well as if nature 
herself had been the tailor. She approved of the well- 
brushed hair, the carefully tied cravat, the tasteful watch 
chain across the restrained, yet memorable waistcoat. 
To her mind, if a bird had feathers, it were fitting that 
they be well preened. But she wondered whimsically if 
Miner, sitting there so neat, so clean, so precise, so 
tasteful, could relax in careless grace, like a great drowsy 
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cat, and, at a word from her, twang like a taut bowstring. 
Mixed metaphors, she said to herself, smiling — and at 
the same time, she decided that never, under any circum- 
stances, could Watson Miner be made to twang. 

“Are you laughing at me?” he demanded, catching 
her smile. ; 

She took his hand — as soft and well-groomed as the 
rest of him. “No, Wattie, dear —at my own foolish 
fancies.” 

“T love you, Nora!” he declared, with a fervency 
which admitted of no doubts. ‘“ I love you so!” 

She nodded imperturbably. “I know you do. You're 
a dear, sweet boy.” 

“ Well — what do I lack? What do you want?” he 
pleaded. ; 

She held out her hands, palms upward, in a gesture 
of frank helplessness. ‘I don’t want anything — and 
there’s the trouble, I think, Wattie. Most girls would 
clap their hands with glee at the chance of marrying you. 
Think of it— name, position, money — everything. 
Really, I don’t see how you've evaded the designing 
mammas of the town for so long!” 

He stared at his polished finger nails. “I wish you 
were poor,” he muttered ruefully. 

She nodded in candid cynicism. ‘‘ Even Cinderella 
wouldn’t marry the Prince if she didn’t like him. But 
she might marry a man she didn’t love — well, not exactly 
that — but a man she loved only as much as I love you, 
Wattie.”’ 

“Td marry you if you said you hated me!” he growled, 
through set teeth. 

“Yes, I think you would,” she murmured. ‘“ It — it’s 
a mania with you, Wattie — positively a mania! ” 

“T wish you were poor — poor as Job’s turkey,” he 
repeated plaintively. 
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She gave him a pensive look. ‘Do you know, Wattie, 
sometimes I wish so myself. In some respects, it — it 
would simplify things.” 


One afternoon, early in May, Eleanor’s father came 
into her life for his one moment of vividness. He was 
a little gray man who rarely spoke on any subject, and 
never about his business affairs. But on that particular 
afternoon he broke the habit of a lifetime, and while he 
did not say a great deal, what he said was complete. 

Eleanor had seen him come in —he had opened the 
door himself with his latchkey — and go directly to his 
library. Presently he came out. He seemed to be even 
grayer than usual, and the hand carrying a newspaper 
shook perceptibly. ‘‘ Is your mother upstairs?” he asked 
in a husky voice. 

“What’s the matter, father?’ asked Eleanor, growing 
suddenly alarmed. ‘“ You look ill.” 

He shook his head wearily. “ Will you call your 
mother, please.” 

Something in his tone, vaguely ominous, made Eleanor 
race up the stairs to execute his request. Her heart was 
thumping. 

Together, the two women hurried down. They found 
Mr. Jessup in his library. He was staring into the empty 
fireplace, still clutching the newspaper. He did not move 
at their entrance, and not until his wife touched his 
shoulder did he seem to awake. 

He turned slowly. Eleanor was appalled at the haggard 
expression of his face. It was evident that he was 
laboring under the stress of some tremendous emotion. 
Silently, he pointed to the headlines of the newspaper: 
NATIONAL CORDAGE COMPANY FAILS! Won- 
dering, Eleanor followed the pointing finger. 

“But why are you so upset about that?” she cried. 
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“You’re not in the cordage business, Henry,” echoed 
his wife. 

His shoulders rose and fell in a slow shrug. “ It’s the 
beginning,” he said in a flat voice. “They say the 
Reading Railroad’s gone too. And banks — oh, it — it’s 
quite dreadful! ” 

“ But I don’t understand, Henry!” cried Mrs. Jessup, 
clutching at her breast, as, intuitively, she began to sense 
the meaning of his words. 

“Tt is very simple, Mary,” he replied. “ 1—I waited 
too long to liquidate. It — it will not be possible — now. 
I am no longer well-to-do. In fact, [—I he Miche 
halted momentarily, seeking strength for the words which 
followed. ‘I am ruined, my dear — quite utterly and 
irretrievably ruined.” 

“You mean—you’ve lost a great deal?” cried 
Eleanor, catching at a straw of hope. 

He shook his head. “ No—all. Everything is gone. 
You understand? — everything. The house, Mary, is in 
your name. And your own money — it is not a great 
deal, but it will keep you from want.” 

Whereupon, while his wife and daughter stared at 
each other in dawning horror, as the significance of his 
simple words became clear to them, Henry Jessup went 
quietly upstairs to his bathroom and shot himself through 
the head with the revolver he had bought for the purpose. 


CHAPTER VI 


The marriage of Eleanor and Watson Miner took 
place at the Point, thanks to the kindliness of Mrs. 
Whitney Lawler, an old friend of Mrs. Jessup. Eleanor’s 
romance, she insisted, had had its inception under the 
Michigan pines, and the mere fact that the Jessup cottage 
had, perforce, been sold, must not be allowed to alter what 
would, in the normal course of events, have been the 
natural setting for the ceremony. 

Eleanor, herself, was of two minds about the matter. 
The frequent iteration of the word “ romance ”’ fell upon 
her ears with something of the weight of an accusation. 
More expedition and less ceremony would have pleased 
her better, as more befitting an affair essentially of 
business. Eleanor had become very hard and cold. There 
had never been anything in the least romantic about her 
father, and yet, paradoxically enough, with his taking off, 
the last vestige of romance had vanished from her life. 
As one closes the pages of an unfinished book, she put 
aside all thought of what her life might have been, and 
with a last sigh, compounded of regret and resignation, 
opened her eyes to the future. 

Mrs. Lawler was a woman of taste as well as means. 
And in her flower-edged garden — rich masses of color 
splashed against the somber green of the pines — the 
storm which was buffeting the world, making the lives 
of most people bend under its violence, and some, like 
the unhappy Mr. Jessup, give way altogether — became 
but the whisper of far-away surf. 
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Homer Gaunt did not attend the wedding as a guest. 
But the road behind the Lawler garden was public domain, 
and through the trees an excellent view was to be had of 
the proceedings on the lawn below. There he made one 
of the little group of servants and villagers. 

‘“‘She’s marryin’ money, they say,” chuckled Arnold 
Boake, who drove a wagon for Kloepfer’s Dairy. 

Gaunt shrugged his shoulders. “So would you, if you 
could, I guess.” 

Boake grinned knowingly. ‘‘ You didn’t do so well, 
did you, Homer. Understan’ ol’ Grossman ain’t been 
doin’ so much for you since you up an’ stole his daughter 
off’n him.” 

A little titter ran through the group. Gaunt flushed 
slightly, but made no reply. 

“How bout it, Homer?” demanded old Caleb Piper, 
presuming on his age. “‘ Ain’t Carl helpin’ you any?” 

Gaunt’s eyes met those of his questioner. “I calc’late 
to manage my affairs myself,” he said coldly. 

The titter ceased. From the concealment of a clump 
of shrubbery came the wail of a violin, the breeze, gently 
whispering among the leaves, as its accompaniment. A 
harp made its voice heard, its notes falling upon the soft 
summer air in little rivulets of sound. 

From under a rose-covered arbor came the bride, on 
the arm of Mrs. Lawler’s brother, Stanley. Her cheeks, 
save for high-lights of faint pink, were as colorless as 
the Venetian point of her frock. She suggested an or- 
chid, removed from its stem and made animate. 

For an instant, as she emerged, she seemed to pause, 
and her eyes, upraised, swept the hushed throng in a 
gaze untroubled and serene. To Gaunt, devouring her 
with his eyes, came the whimsical fancy that what she 
seemed to seek, was — himself. 

The music died away. There was no sound save the 
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low monotone of the clergyman, as he read the service. 
Then, abruptly, as if the breeze had freshened, the crowd 
Broke into rustling animation. 

Gaunt turned on his heel. “ All over but the ice cream 
and cake,” he said. ‘Guess I'll be goin’.” He did not 
add that a partly opened door, giving a glimpse of ineff- 
able brightness beyond, had been slammed in his face. 
For one thing, the words which had been written upon 
his soul were not as legible as that. 

As Gaunt walked slowly back to his neglected work at 
the Chronicle office, he was lost in a haze of dreams —a 
phantasmagoria which was at once a bewilderment and 
a delight. 

Eleanor Jessup was gone. That was a fact. He might 
_ never even so much as see her again. And yet —she 
would be with him always. That, too, wasa fact. She — 
he stumbled, encountering reality in the shape of the 
railroad track. He cursed, for a moment, absently. But 
with level ground he went back to fancy. 

In his hand he felt the cool firmness of her fingers, 
and her low voice rang in his ears. “Careful!” he 
warned, as a telegraph pole loomed in his path — their 
path. Vividly he felt her warm body against his, and 
the pressure of her lips — clinging, clinging — he halted, 
realizing that he trembled. How absurd it all was — and 
how real! Infinitely more real than the G. R. & I. tracks 
and the telegraph pole—and her marriage to Watson 
Miner. 

The ecstatic moment passed, and he talked soberly to 
the invisible companion at his side, pouring out to her 
the hopes and ambitions which reserve or disdain had 
kept him from revealing to any one else. 

He did not speak about Ivy. He felt that she under- 
stood quite clearly about Ivy. She knew what he meant 
when he said that life was made of little circles, abutting, 
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sometimes overlapping one another. One did one’s best 
within one’s circle. One loved and wed within it. He 
almost spoke aloud when he said that of all the girls 
he had known in his own patch of life, incontestably he 
loved Ivy the best. She was, in fact, the only one he 
had loved at all. He was very glad she loved him — glad 
they had married. But, of course, love —that meant 
such a lot of different things! 

Eleanor understood all that. She understood what he 
meant when he talked of Ivy that way. But Ivy, he 
knew, would not understand him if he were to tell her 
these daydreams of his. She would either laugh, in that 
amused, untroubled, altogether devastating way of hers, 
or she would be hurt — terribly hurt. 

Reluctantly he bade the companion of his imagination 
adieu at the door of the Chronicle office. He said it reluc- 
tantly, and yet with a curious peace. The flesh of Eleanor 
Jessup had been definitely conjoined to the flesh of 
another ; but that which was more truthfully herself than 
her flesh was no less definitely his. The bonds his fancy 
had woven, though filmier than the gossamer of the 
fairies, were stronger, far, than those knit by the words 
of the clergyman. She was his so long as his memory 
lasted. 

Parkman, the editor, met him inside. He was agitated. 
“Where you been, Homer?” he demanded, in evident 
annoyance. “ Been huntin’ everywhere for you.” 

Gaunt’s temperamental truculence came to the fore. 
Instead of the fabrication he had meant to use, were his 
absence questioned, he answered bluntly, ‘‘ Takin’ a walk.” 

He expected an outburst of wrath from Parkman. He 
was not prepared for the latter’s, ‘‘ Well, you better hurry 
on up home. Ivy’s taken pretty bad. You better hustle.” 

It was a cruel awakening. Ivy —sick! The possible 
consequences flashed through his mind. The months they 
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had lived together had been happy ones — happier than 
any he had ever known before. With Ivy gone, he 
would be very lonely. Her sunny nature, he realized, 
had become almost a necessity to him. It was something 
with which he could not dispense. His eyes clouded with 
tears as he sped up the hill to the little cottage he called 
home. 

He found the tiny place crowded. Mrs. Grossman was 
there, gratifyingly calm, and Ivy’s sister, Pearl, in Cold 
Harbor on a visit, and frankly rejoicing in the unexpected 
excitement ; and Doctor Weinhaupt, very preoccupied and 
busy, and comfortingly bland. bi 

“It’s nothing to get excited about, Homer,” he said. 
“ She’s doin’ just fine.” 

Gaunt, only partly reassured, flew to the bedroom, 
where Ivy was attended for the moment only by Mrs. 
Schwarz, the large, kindly and incredibly philosophic 
mother of six, who lived next door. He dropped on his 
knees beside the bed and took his wife’s hand in his. 
“Oh, my dear, my dear,” he muttered brokenly, “ they 
told me you were sick! ”’ 

Her pain racked features softened in a smile. ‘ Well, 
don’t you think Iam?” 

“Yes, yes — but I never dreamed it was—this.” 

A paroxysm seized her, and she turned her face to the 
wall. Mrs. Schwarz touched his shoulder. “ Ask the 
doctor to come in a minute, will you, Homer?” she sug- 
gested tactfully. He rose, grateful for the opportunity 
of escape. Ivy’s moaning hurt him as if the fibers of 
his own flesh were being sundered. 

In the other room, the doctor was chuckling com- 
fortably over something he had found in the “ Round 
Table” of an old copy of’ Harper’s. But at Gaunt’s 
expression he sobered. “Come, come, boy,” he said, 
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putting his hand on the younger man’s shoulder. “ Noth- 
ing to take on so about.” 

“Tt — it’s dreadful!’ exclaimed Gaunt, struggling for 
control: Mrs. Grossman’s unrhythmic weeping maddened 
him. He itched to put his fingers on her throat. 

“ Sounds worse than it is, Homer,” Pearl assured him 
cheerfully, speaking with the authority of motherhood 
twice repeated. ‘‘ Lord knows it’s bad enough, but it’s 
natural, though, I guess —ain’t it, doctor? ”’ 

The physician nodded, reluctantly putting away his 
magazine. ‘‘ Guess I’ll go in an’ take a look at her.” 

‘““Me, I always chew on something,” Pearl rattled on 
with details obstetrical. ‘‘ Somehow, when I can work 
my teeth, I don’t seem to mind it so much.” 

Gaunt sank into a chair. ‘It’s awful!” he muttered, 
covering his face with his hands. ‘ Awful!” 

“Tt'll soon be over,” continued Pearl placidly. “ Not 
more than a couple of hours, the doctor said.” 

Hours! The words had ceased to have significance. 
Each tick of the clock on the mantelpiece was an eternity 
in itself. Each muffled scream from the bedroom beyond 
stabbed him like a knife and left him quivering. He 
raged at his helplessness, hating every one present for 
their recognition of his superfluity. 

After a little, the doctor returned. To Gaunt’s un- 
spoken question, he shook his head. “ She’s doing jus’ 
fine, though,” he added, as he resumed his magazine. 

With a muttered oath, Gaunt leaned from his chair 
and went out of the house. He walked, in long, nervous 
strides, for an hour, he thought. He was in an agony 
of fear when he returned to the house. He might be 
too late. His eyes fell upon the clock. It showed him 
to have been gone only ten minutes. 

The shadows were creeping across the floor. It had 
begun to rain, the drops making a soft, gutteral chorus 
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on the tin roof. Through the trees, the wind, which had 
risen a little, soughed mournfully. Gaunt shivered. They 
said everything was all right. But they always said that. 
It wasn’t convincing. Mrs. Grossman had disappeared, 
leaving a dreadful stillness behind her. He missed her — 
despite her weeping. 
He wanted, enormously, to leave the lonely, twilight 
stillness of the sitting room and face whatever was in 
store for him in that silent room beyond, silent save 
for the sound of footsteps, and now and then a whispered 
word. But he was afraid. He crept to the hallway, 
listening. Something must be wrong! His ears strained 
for Ivy’s moaning, which, before, had hurt him so 
dreadfully. So—dit must be that she would moan no 
more! They were silent, fearing to tell him. He tiptoed 
slowly back to his chair, sinking upon it in what was all 
but a collapse. 
It had become quite dark. It must be getting foggy, 
he reflected mechanically, as the wail of a siren came 
to him. It must be several miles out on the Lake, from 
the faintness of it. What would he do without Ivy, 
what would he do! Through the window he caught a 
glimpse of a light somewhere in the harbor, a vivid pin- 
point of orange that flashed vividly for an instant and 
was gone, leaving the blackness blacker. The light, he 
thought dully, was a symbol of Ivy. Into his lonely life 
she had come, filling it, for a fleeting moment, with 
radiance. He would be lonelier, in the days to come, 
than if he had never known her bright friendliness. 
His eyes filled with tears. As though there was no 
wall, he saw her lying still and white, she who had been 
so gay and colorful, the agony ended, peace attained. 
Her eyes were closed, but on her cold lips was the smile 
he knew so well. It seemed to absolve him for what had 
unwittingly been of his doing. 
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Suddenly he roused himself. Some one had called his 
name. In the doorway, outlined against the light from 
the hall, stood the doctor. He was putting on his jacket. 

“Calling me, Doctor?” cried Gaunt, springing from 
his chair. 

“Oh, there you are, eh. Thought you’d gone out. 
Yes. Just wanted to tell you it’s a boy.” 

For an instant, Gaunt stood incapable of speech or 
movement. Then he seized the doctor’s hand. “ And 
Ivy?” 

“Fit as a fiddle! Go an’ see for yourself.” 

“ May — may I?” 

The doctor laughed. ‘“ Don’t know as anybody has 
a better right, Homer.” 

Gaunt found his wife as he had pictured her. She 
was lying very white and still, but her eyes were open, 
and they sparkled with a triumphant light. 

He took her limp hand in his and held it tight. ‘ Oh, 
Ivy,’ he whispered. “ I —I was so afraid!” 

Her tips touched the back of his wrist. “ Afraid, 
Homer? I wasn’t. I—JI don’t think I had time to be 
afraid.” She laughed, and he found the laugh as refresh- 
ing as the sound of falling water. 

“Are you — are you sure you're all right?” he asked 
doubtfully, as he stroked her arm. 

“Of course I’m all right. But look, Homer!” She 
drew back the blanket a little, at her side. “Our son, 
Homer — our little boy!” 

He considered the bit of reddish-brown flesh she 
revealed to him — considered it judiciously and in silence. 
Then he looked at his wife. ‘“ He—he’s no beauty, 
is he!” he said hesitantly. 

“He’s just lovely,” was her serene response. ‘ And 
he looks the image of you.” 
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Gaunt scratched his head. ‘‘ Well, my dear — either 
you’ve got a lot of imagination, or I look like 4 

Ivy closed her eyes. “I—TI hope he'll be like you, 
too, Homer,’’ she whispered drowsily. 

He realized, then, that there were people about, and 
that, once more, he was superfluous. He grinned amiably 
and shook everybody’s hand, and went out with the utmost 
docility. But he recognized no one and heard no word. 
He was overcome by a new and extraordinary emotion — 
an emotion for which none of his preparation appeared 
to be in the least preparatory. 

His marriage had been a kind of wedge in the close- 
knit unity of his purpose. No longer could he live for 
himself alone. But the cleavage had not been necessarily 
complete: Ivy had something upon which to fall back, 
should he fail her. Now, however, was the wedge driven 
home. The greatest of all miracles had come to pass. 
He had a life in his keeping — for a time, quite utterly 
in his keeping. 

A son! His son! 

What an ugly little thing it was — like the kernel of 
a stale nut. 


CHAPTER VI 


The first problem created by the advent of the baby 
was the selection of a name. Every friend had a sug- 
gestion, and Ivy’s father even descended to intimations 
of bribery, following what he fondly believed to be a 
casual reference to the desirability of “ Carl.” The matter 
was finally settled, as such matters generally are, by a 
compromise. Since Homer would not hear of “Carl”, 
and Carl grew apoplectic at the idea of ‘“‘ Homer ”’, the 
child was duly and officially labeled Edgar — the origin 
of which was traceable to the hero of a story which had 
made a profound impression upon Ivy. 

Homer did not like the name, but he had no definite 
objections to it. And, anyway, he had a graver problem 
to think about. It had to do with elementary economics. 

Buying on credit had not yet become a commonplace 
in Cold Harbor, and, until his marriage, Homer Gaunt 
had never spent more than he had. Even then the occa- 
sional bill was settled in cash. He had no such conven- 
ience as a check book. But with the birth of the baby, 
the slow descent toward insolvency became precipitate. 
What was left of his savings seemed to hurry in their 
flight like the last few grains of sand in an hour-glass. 

Something, it was clear, had to be done about it. And 
it had to be done with celerity. 

He went to Parkman. “ I’ve got to earn more money,” 
he said directly. 

His employer stared at him incredulously. ‘“ Why, 
Homer,” he said, with a short laugh. “I guess you don’t 
know what’s goin’ on in the world, do you?” 
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Gaunt nodded. “Sure. I know we’ve had a terrible 
panic, an’ I know that everybody who’s naturally a skin- 
flint’s usin’ the panic as an excuse for being more of a 
skinflint than ever,” he said acidly. “I also know that 
panic or no panic, I need more money, an’ I’m worth 
more money.” 

“Oh, you are, are you?”’ Parkman was obviously 
nettled by his employee’s contumacious manner. “ Well, 
let me tell you something, young man. In this year of 
our Lord, a boy like you is lucky to have a job at all, 
without tryin’ to get more money for it!”’ 

Gaunt had a vision of the unpaid bills hanging on the 
hook in his kitchen, and he discarded his aggressive 
manner for one more politic. “ Now see here, Mr. Park- 
man, look at it this way. I’m a good pressman — why, 
that old cylinder o’ yours would fall apart if I didn’t 
take care of it! I’m handy on the stone. I can stick 
type — why, Zeke’s not a bit better than I am.” 

[Ol he isn’t, isn’t he?” jeered theeditor; ‘You 
ain’t a bit conceited, are you, Homer!” 

“In fact, I think I’m better than he is,’ continued 
Gaunt, ignoring the thrust. “If you want somebody to 
putter around with a soldering iron, twisting rule into 
fancy curleycues, an’ makin’ up displays that were old- 
fashioned when Lee surrendered—why, then he’s 
better, of course. But you know as well as I do that 
that ain’t up-to-date composition. I don’t pretend to 
know all there is to know about it, but I know more 
than Zeke does, because he stopped learnin’ long ago — 
an’ I’ve only just begun! ” 

“ Awfully nice o’ you to be so modest, Homer,” said 
Parkman sarcastically. ‘ It’s a wonderful thing — proves 
you're truly great, that does.” 

Nothing angered Gaunt quite so much as to have an 
honest statement of what he believed to be facts flung 
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back in his teeth with ironic emphasis on his egotism. 
“ Maybe you think you'd get along better without me?” 
he suggested wrathfully. 

“‘ Maybe I do,’”’ was Parkman’s unhesitating reply. 

For an instant, Gaunt was nonplussed. Then his pride 
asserted itself, and he put on his hat. “ All right, Park- 
man. If you want to get out the paper with somebody 
else, an’ let the job work go across the Bay, why, I’m 
willing. My week’s up Saturday.” 

“Oh, come, Homer, don’t get huffy!” urged the older 
man, regretful at the acrimonious conclusion to the 
interview. ‘I was only joshing you.” 

Gaunt chose to be literal. ‘‘ Will you raise my wages? ” 

“ Well now, Homer, I can’t very well do that — not 
just now. Maybe later ——” 

“It’s now or never,” growled Gaunt. 

Parkman nodded sympathetically. ‘‘ I understand how 
it is, Homer. I wish I could do something. One o’ 
these days, though i 

“Well, ll think it over.” Gaunt turned to go. He 
realized that further debate would be useless. 

The editor was relieved. ‘‘ Wait a minute, Homer,” 
he said, in a sudden access of friendliness. ‘‘ Here’s 
something I wanted to show you. Nice piece o’ printing, 
ain’t it? Set throughout in Caslon O.S. Zeke thought 
it was too plain.” 

“Then it must be good.” Gaunt took the booklet his 
employer held out to him and glanced through it with 
tepid interest. It dealt, in text and with pictures, with 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, then drawing to its 
close in Chicago. “It is nice,” he agreed. “ They must 
appreciate good composition in Chicago.” 

Parkman nodded with the judicious tolerance of the 
cosmopolite. “Great little town, Chicago. Live town. 
If I was a young man ‘4 
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“You'd go there, eh?” 

“Like a shot! Why, Homer, it’s goin’ to be one 0’ 
the greatest cities in the world — the greatest, maybe.” 

Gaunt fingered the pamphlet in his hand. There was 
a pensive expression in his eyes. “It’s a wonderful 
thing,’ he said slowly, “ how boys have gone there — 
poor boys, just as poor as I am — an’ piled up tremendous 
fortunes.” 

“ Haven't they, though!” Parkman slapped his thigh 
in enthusiasm. ‘‘ Made it themselves, too. Fellow like 
Swift, an’ Marshall Field, an’ Diamond Jo Reynolds — 
there was a man for you, Homer! Why, I remember 
seein’ the old fellow once, sittin’ on a log, an’ whittling, 
while they unloaded one o’ his boats — the Mary Morton, 
I think it was — you'd ’a’ thought he was a stevedore, 
’stead o’ being a millionaire, several times over.” 

“You’re a natural-born newspaper man, John,” 
laughed Gaunt. ‘ Doesn’t make any difference which 
side you’re on— you're for it, lock, stock and barrel!” 

- Parkman, checked in his exuberance, looked aggrieved. 
“ Now what d’you mean by that, Homer?” he queried 
plaintively. 

“ Why, you can write rip-roaring editorials, demanding 
the damnation bowwows for the capitalists, and in the 
same breath 4 

“Oh, those fellows are different,’ said Parkman stub- 
bornly. ‘‘ They’re different, I tell you. Made it them- 
selves. Every penny of it. Wall Street’s another story. 
I’m no socialist, Homer. You do me an injustice. 
?’m ——” 

“You're just a journalist,” chuckled Gaunt. ‘“ But I 
see your point. Those fellows are different. They make 
a lot of money. But they make it themselves. An’ they 
do things with it. That’s what getsme. Take this fellow 
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Crerar. I saw in the Tribune, the other day, that the 
Illinois Supreme Court had sustained his will.” 

Parkman looked blank. ‘“ What will?” 

“You never read his will? Why, it’s a wonderful 
thing! ”’ exclaimed Gaunt, his blue eyes lighting up. 
“Listen.” He put his hand in his pocket and brought 
out a creased and tattered newspaper clipping. ‘‘ You 
ought to keep this over your desk when you're writing 
Populist editorials, John,’ he said caustically. “I won- 
der, would your squawking revolutionaries use their 
money this way —if they had it? Listen: 


‘I give, devise and bequeath all the rest, remainder and 
residue of my estate, both real and personal, for the erec- 
tion, creation, maintenance and endowment, of a Free 
Public Library, to be called the John Crerar Library, and 
to be located in the city of Chicago, Illinois, a preference 
being given to the South Division of the city, inasmuch 
as the Newberry Library ae 


He interrupted himself, brandishing the clipping under 
the editor’s nose. ‘“ You see — Newberry — that’s 
another rich man did the same thing. Wonderful, I 
think. 


“TI desire the building to be tasteful, substantial and fire- 
proof, and that sufficient be reserved, over and above the 
cost of its construction, to provide, maintain and support 
a library for all time. I desire that the books and periodi- 
cals be selected with a view to create and maintain a 
healthy moral and Christian sentiment in the community, 
and that all nastiness and immorality be excluded. I do 
not mean by this that there shall be nothing but hymn- 
books and sermons, but I mean that dirty French novels 
and all skeptical trash and works of questionable moral 
tone shall never be found in this library. I want its 
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atmosphere that of Christian refinement, and its aim and 
object the building up of character, and I rest content 
that the friends I have named will carry out my maehGe 
in those particulars.’ ” 


“Sounds damned Puritanical to me,” muttered Park- 
man, as Gaunt put the clipping back in his pocket. “ All 
that stuff about Christian and moral! Probably he was 
a crooked old scalawag himself. You can’t be a million- 
aire, and be so damned ‘ Christian and moral.’ ” 

Gaunt made a gesture of annoyance. “Oh, you miss 
the point. A man has to put stuff like that in a will, I 
guess. But it doesn’t matter. The big thing is that men 
can make a lot of money out of the iron business — 
and then put in into libraries. It’s a wonderful thing, 
I tell you — it’s so wonderful I guess there ain’t anybody 
in Cold Harbor can appreciate it.” 

“~ Except you, eh?” 

Gaunt’s nod was equable. “It looks that way,” he 
agreed. 

With a movement of disgust, the editor turned to his 
desk. “ Well, if Cold Harbor ain’t big enough for you — 
why don’t you skedaddle? ”’ 

For a moment, Gaunt was silent. He stood motionless, 
his gaze roving from the editor’s back, around the dusty 
office, and outside to the still peace of Cold Harbor. It 
was the only environment he had ever known. All the 
friends he had were there, and a livelihood, reasonably 
dependable. He could just see the ridgepole of the 
railroad station, with a wisp of steam floating above it. 
Softened by the distance, the clangor of a bell reached 
his ears. It was the day express for Chicago — the open 
doorway from security and discontent, from dependence 
on the wisdom of others, and roots, daily growing thicker, 
fastening his soul with invisible shackles to a spot for 
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which his antipathy was as violent as it was unreasoning. 
Clearly it came over him that in a little while uprooting 
would become too painful to be endured, and that the 
dreams of his heart would crystallize in leaden realisms 
of eating and sleeping. Sharply, like a word of command, 
he heard the whistle of the locomotive. It spoke to an 
instinct in him, an instinct infinitely older than himself, 
an instinct altogether beyond his comprehension, but 
an instinct as imperious and powerful as hunger or fear. 

His fists clenched, and the color left his face. He 
trembled a little, his body swept by a mighty emotion. 
“Mr. Parkman.” His voice, hard and compressed, fell 
on the stillness like a breaking icicle. “ My week’s up 
Saturday. I’m going to go.” 

The editor’s swivel chair creaked, as he swung around. 
“Go? Go where?” 

Gaunt’s reply was a broad wave of his hand. “ Away,” 
he murmured. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Gaunt found it impossible to make Ivy understand his 
decision. He discussed their financial problem exhaus- 
tively and with great patience. And, here and there, he 
dropped a significant word regarding the deeper motive. 

Of the latter, she comprehended nothing. The former 
she did not consider convincing. ‘ You'll be earning 
more pretty soon, Homer,” she cried, wiping away the 
tears which persistently welled in her eyes. “‘ And per- 
haps, over in Travis City 78 

“It’s not a commercial place,”’ returned Gaunt patiently. 
“It’s no better than Cold Harbor. A printer’s got to 
go to a big town —if he’s going to get anywhere.” 

““ But we’re so happy — here!” wailed Ivy. 

“We?” Gaunt raised his eyebrows, and there was 
irony in his tone. 

“Of course we are. Oh, Homer — don’t go. Please 
don’t go!” 

Gently he freed himself from her pleading arms. 
“Tl get a job, dear —and then you an’ the boy will 
come down.” 

“ But it costs so much to live—in Chicago. You'll 
need a lot of money.” 

“T’ll make it,” answered Gaunt, his mouth growing 
grim. 

“Oh, Homer!” Ivy collapsed in helpless dismay. 

Her objections were later echoed, with greater vigor, 
by her father. Mr. Grossman’s smoldering choler burst 
into flame, and he said things to his son-in-law which the 
latter found difficulty in ignoring. 
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“All right,” he stormed, pounding with his fist on the 
kitchen table. “ All right. You go. But you don’t turn 
your wife over to me to keep. You pay. Understan’ — 
you pay!” 

“ Keep a record,” sneered Gaunt. ‘‘ Some day I'll pay 
you double.” 

Gaunt’s confidence in himself was accompanied by a 
strong admixture of stubbornness. The opposition which 
he encountered on all sides merely served to harden him 
in his determination. But it was a painful week, and 
he sighed with relief when he found himself at last on 
the Pére Marquette express, with a ticket for Chicago 
in his pocket. 

His relief was not complete. Long after the familiar 
landscape had given place to strange, there echoed in his 
ears, over the rumble of the wheels, the frantic sobs of 
his wife, as she clung to him on the platform, until the 
train literally tore him from her arms. He tried 
to forget that recollection in his dreams of what lay 
before him, but the effort only increased his inquietude. 

The real reason for his distress, he decided finally, 
was the fact that no one in Cold Harbor — Ivy no more 
than any one else — had in the least understood why he 
had gone away from them. 

Ambition — it was something beyond their ken! 

And then, it flashed upon him, like the voice of an 
angel, that Eleanor would understand. As an addict 
yields himself to the fumes of a drug, he gave himself 
over to dreams of the woman he had created for himself. 

He wondered if he would ever see her again. 


Gaunt entered the metropolis with a few dollars in 
cash, a set of muscles which ached dreadfully from the 
long ride in the day coach, and a degree of self-confidence 
surprising even to its possessor. It took on, however, 
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a faint tinge of fear, as the train began to clatter over 
the switches at the city’s fringe. It had been October 
when he left Cold Harbor, the night before — the earth’s 
greenery dusted over with red and gold, and spotted with 
polished silver where the sunshine broke through the 
thinning leaves. But the calendar must have moved 
more rapidly than the train. It was winter in Chicago, 
and black underfoot, save where the drizzle had collected 
in dully gleaming pools. Gray buildings leaned against 
one another, as if in dejection. From tall chimneys, 
columns of dirty smoke struggled upward to lose them- 
selves against a leaden, obdurate sky. Long lines of 
dingy freight cars stood on the sidings, the rails rusty 
under them. Presently they passed a string of cars, 
latticed on the sides, from which blunt-nosed cattle stared 
stupidly. To Gaunt’s nostrils was borne an odor, animal 
and sweaty, mixed with coal smoke. He _ shuddered. 
Then he set his teeth. It was from such ground that 
flowers like the Crerar Library sprang. They did not, 
somehow, grow in the tranquil beauty, of Cold Harbor. 

That, he told himself, was the thought to which he 
must cling. 

Arriving in the city at last, he put aside dreaming, 
and set about taking his first step toward fortune. He 
was serene in the conviction that he would find it by noon. 

But when that hour came, unpleasant doubts began 
to assail him. He lunched hurriedly, refurbished his 
courage, and extended his limit to nightfall. But when 
the street lamps began to twinkle in the dusk, and his 
legs had become like soft wax, fear tugged definitely at 
his heartstrings. He went into a saloon, over which a 
flamboyant sign proclaimed “ the largest in the city for a 
nickel”, and wedged in at the bar, among a throrg as 
dejected as himself, drank his beer and considered the 


situation. 
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All day he had heard the same story, told sometimes 
with the piquancy of oaths and brutality, sometimes made 
genial, with soft speech and loose promises, sometimes 
with a mere shrug of the shoulders — but always it had 
the same ending, the same significance. The supply of 
printers was so delicately adjusted to the demand that in 
all that great city there was not room for another one. 

He was roused from his despondent revery by a voice 
at his elbow. ‘ Lookin’ for work, matey?” 

Gaunt nodded. The speaker did not charm him. He 
was shabby and unshaven, and, it appeared, a little drunk. 

“Got a trade?” continued the other, undeterred. 

Gaunt nodded again. 

“Well, that’s something.” The man — he seemed to 
be about twice Gaunt’s age — sighed, sucking at his 
empty glass. 

Gaunt, stirred to sympathy, held up two fingers to 
the bartender. ‘‘ Have another,” he urged his new-found 
friend. ‘“‘ You out o’ work, too?” 

“Temporarily — yes.” The man spat dispassionately 
at a huge brass cuspidor. “The railroads aren’t doing 
a thing. Going to be a hard winter, I fancy.” 

Something in the man’s tone, rather more than his 
words, made Gaunt ponder. He had intended spending 
the night decently at a hotel— not an expensive hotel, 
of course, like the Auditorium — something clean and 
respectable, but cheap. But this fellow was talking about 
the winter —and it was only October! His store of 
money seemed suddenly very scant. 

“Where d’ you sleep?” he demanded abruptly. 

The other laughed — mechanically and without mirth. 
“In the park, when it’s balmy — in the winter it’s a flop 
when I’m flush, and the station house when I’m not.” 

“To night — where? ” 

The man gave a shiver of anticipation. “Cold, to- 
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night — and wet, rather.” He thrust his hand in his 
pocket and brought out two small silver coins, which he 
surveyed ruefully. “‘ Almost two bits. Bed or dinner — 
that’s the question.” 

Gaunt indicated a table in the corner, around which 
a number of men were clustered. ‘“‘ How about the free 
lunch? ” 

His companion shook his head. ‘‘ Nothing but crackers 
and cheese — too salty. Well, here’s how.”’ He drained 
his glass of beer and turned away from the bar. 

“Where are you going now?” 

The stranger winked craftily. ‘“‘ This isn’t the best 
free lunch in town,’’ he whispered. A moment later he 
was lost to view. 

Gaunt spent the night in a modest hotel on Van Buren 
street, and the next morning, fortified by a substantial 
breakfast, took up again the quest of work, though with 
revised standards. This time he took a Lincoln Avenue 
cable car to the end of the line and walked back, applying 
at every printing shop he saw, no matter how small. But 
the results were the same. Nightfall found him just 
short of complete discouragement. 

The next day was the same, and the day following. 
And then, one dreary morning, he rubbed his eyes to face 
the grim fact that there were precisely ten cents between 
him and hunger. 

He spent two of them for a postage stamp, and borrow- 
ing paper from the hotel clerk, wrote to Ivy: 


I’m glad I left the Harbor. I haven’t gotten the job I 
want, just yet, but there is a lot of unemployment, and it 
may take a little time. However, don’t worry about me. 
I’m feeling fine, and I'll be sending for you ’most any 
day, now. 
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He chuckled, as he sealed the flap of that extraordinary 
epistle, jingling the nickel and three pennies in his left 
hand. Outwardly he was as complacent as the letter 
indicated. But the experiences of the preceding days had 
steadily sapped his vigor, and his calm was all semblance. 
For the first time in his life, he knew fear — primitive, 
animal fear. 

He took up a newspaper and wearily scanned the “ help 
wanted” columns. The old tramp — old, that is, as 
middle age appears to youth—he had met in the 
saloon had congratulated him on being the possessor of 
a trade. He was a “ skilled mechanic” and thoroughly 
conscious of it. Indeed, it flashed upon him suddenly, 
the fact had hindered him more than it had helped. He 
laughed bitterly as the idea grew. He had been incredibly 
stupid! It had never occurred to him to seek work other 
than as a printer. 

It hurt his pride to fare forth, pleading for any sort 
of work. But he did it —and quite fruitlessly. It was 
a ghastly day. By noon, footsore and hungry, he had 
sunk to the third stage of his degradation. He no longer 
confined himself to answering advertisements, but, with- 
out spirit, went from office to store, from factory to 
warehouse, begging mechanically for that which would 
buy him food. 

The twilight settled smokily over the city, and over 
him there descended an iron mantle of loneliness — the 
intolerable loneliness that comes to one lost in a crowd. 
The cars, jammed with home-going workers, swung 
jangling around the curves. The streets were thronged. 
In the great office buildings lights twinkled, bespeaking 
workers behind the windows. He, alone, had no work 
to do. The absurdity, the stupid, malignant cruelty of it, 
overwhelmed him. He grew fatalistic about it. 

He was not wanted, was the song that rang in his 
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ears. He had come to the city uninvited, and the city 
was punishing him. He was an outsider. He was to 
be kept an outsider. Each of the million odd who be- 
longed to the city had his place in the ordered scheme of 
things, was thereby fed and clothed and given lodgment. 
Those things were to be denied him. 

The November wind had teeth in it, and Gaunt, turning 
up the collar of his jacket, thrust his hands in his pockets 
and “‘moved on.” It was one means of keeping warm. 
Also a policeman had suggested it. 

He fingered his three pennies. He was hungry — very 
hungry. But he decided to hold them over for breakfast. 
Aimlessly he wandered up and down the slowly thinning 
streets. A drizzling rain had begun to fall, and he 
shivered. How was he going to get through the night? 

The hours dragged slowly on. His whole body ached, 
and his shoes, water-soaked, were as heavy as a ball and 
chain. He felt, dumbly, that if he did not find a place 
to lie down, he would collapse in the street. 

Wandering off to a less frequented neighborhood, he 
came at last to what looked like a haven. It was the 
recessed entrance to a warehouse, and there was invita- - 
tion in its shadowy depths, respite from the wind and 
rain, at least. With a last furtive glance up the deserted 
street, he slunk into the darkest corner, and dropped sod- 
denly on the flagging. Almost immediately, he was 
asleep. 

But his peace was brief. He had scarcely closed his 
eyes when he opened them, aroused by a kick in his ribs. 
A man, lantern in hand, stood over him. ‘‘ Get out o’ 
here, you bum!” he growled. 

Gaunt dragged himself to his feet, too startled to resent 
the treatment, too weak to accomplish anything if he had 
resented it. ‘‘I—JI was just trying to sleep,” he mum- 
bled. The watchman grunted and walked away. 
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As Gaunt stood on the sidewalk, wondering cloudily 
what to do next, he noticed a girl eyeing him. Evidently © 
she had been a witness of his humiliation, and he flushed. 
He hastened to walk on, anxious to leave her derisive eyes 
behind. But she checked him with a gesture. 

“Ain’t you got no place to sleep?”’ she asked. Her 
voice was harsh, contrasting oddly with her wide, in- 
genuous eyes. ; 

Gaunt managed a feeble smile. “ I did have — till our 
friend objected.” : 

~*Lhe !” Her rouged lips curled, and obsceni- 
ties slipped from them with the ease of a long practice. 
“ Damn ’em all!’ she snapped, in a brief disposal of law 
and authority. ‘‘ A copper on State Street jus’ shook me 
down for a dollar. The ! He knew Id been up 
once this week.” 

Hunger and weariness, and the pain where the watch- 
man had kicked him, made Gaunt grasp a lamp-post for 
support. He wished the girl would leave him. 

“What did you come to Chicago for?” she continued 
curiously. ‘ Didn’t you know what it was like?” 

“No,” answered Gaunt candidly. “I didn’t.” 

“It’s hell,” said the girl, drawing her cape around her 
thin shoulders. ‘Damn if it ain’t. But you ought ’a’ 
known.” 

Gaunt was nettled by her tone. ‘‘ Well—-what did 
you come for?’”’ he demanded. 

The girl laughed lightly. ‘ Why, you poor bum — 
I’m doin’ fine. I ain’t sleepin’ in doorways, I ain’t!” 

Suddenly she extended a weedy hand, glittering with 
false diamonds. “ Here. I ain’t so flush after what that 
copper did to me — but you can get a bed with it. Come | 
on — take it. I'll get it back, quick enough.” 

Before Gaunt could offer a protest, she had thrust a 
coin into his hand and was off down the street. “ Wait!” 
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he called after her, the sound emerging from his throat 
as a hoarse whisper. He stared at the coin as if it were 
a brand that had been burned into his flesh. 

At the corner, under the blue haze of an arc light, he 
could see the figure of the girl. She had caught up with 
a solitary pedestrian — she was walking at his side — 
looking up at him—she had put her arm in his. 

Gaunt covered his face with his hands. 


Painfully, his. whole body throbbing, Gaunt made his 
way along the dark street toward the neighboring 
thoroughfare. Near the corner was a dimly lighted 
entry, with the sign “‘ Hotel” above it. He turned and 
went in. Slowly he went up a flight of wooden stairs, 
littered with old newspapers, and lighted only by a flicker- 
ing gas jet on the landing above. 

He halted for a moment. The rumble of men’s voices 
reached his ears. With a sigh, he opened the door. 
Within, just visible through a dense blue fog of tobacco 
smoke, twenty or thirty men were crowded around a 
base-burner stove, its sides glowing red. Fantastic 
shadows skipped and scurried on the floor, in time to the 
sputter of the single arc light overhead. 

In one corner was a little office, like a ticket booth, with 
a man behind the counter. At Gaunt’s entrance, he came 
forward. His soiled white shirt was collarless, but a 
huge diamond sparkled in its midst. 

“ You want a bed?” he demanded, pushing back the 
unkempt black mustache which drooped over his tobacco- 
stained mouth. 

“Yes,” said Gaunt wearily. ‘I want a bed.” 

“You got the money? ”’ 

Gaunt nodded. “‘ Yes, I got the money.” From his 
pocket he drew the quarter the girl had given him. The 
hotel-keeper extended a soiled hand. 


, 
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Gaunt looked at him. Then he cast a glance at the 
crowded room. It was unspeakably filthy, but it was 
warm—and there was a bed, of a sort, waiting beyond. 
A bed! Sleep! Warmth! His eyes closed. They opened 
again, and he regarded the coin, still reposing in his palm. 

“T’ve changed my mind,” he said abruptly. “I—lI 
don’t want a bed.” 

“ But — but ” The astonished hotel keeper fol- 
lowed him to the door. ‘ We got good beds. We —”’ 

“Not for three cents,’ answered Gaunt, flinging the 
words over his shoulder. “ Three cents is all I’ve got.” 

“But you got a quarter!” expostulated the hotel 
Keeper. 5 1 seen it!” 

“Tt isn’t mine,” snapped Gaunt, with grim finality. 

His aimless steps took him presently back to the saloon 
he had visited on his first day in the city. He was hoping, 
desperately, that he might secure a few crumbs of the 
free lunch. At any rate, there would be warmth and a 
place to sit down. 

The place was more crowded than it had been before, 
and the steaming atmosphere was almost tangible. The 
crowd around the free-lunch table was too dense for 
him to penetrate, and he could find no vacant seat. So 
he leaned against the wall, too weary to move, even to. 
think. 

He was startled to feel a touch on his sleeve. ‘‘ H’lo, 
matey,” said a familiar voice. He opened his eyes to 
see the face of the old tramp he had met on his first 
visit peering up at him. 

“ Hello,” he said. 

“Why so down in the mouth?” he demanded the 
man. “ You’re not as chipper as when I saw you first.” 

“Not so chipper,” admitted Gaunt apathetically. 

The man shot a shrewd glance at him. ‘‘ Come, have a 
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beer, matey. I happen to be able to return your 
compliment.” 

Gaunt’s face broke into a grin, as he followed his 
companion to the bar. “I was rich then. I had several 
dollars.” 

“Proving the relativity of riches,” said the stranger, 
as he gave a peremptory signal to a bartender. “I’m 
rich now. I have four bits.” 

“T’m down to three cents,” murmured Gaunt, staring 
into the amber depths of his glass. 

“You don’t look as if you’d dined this evening,” said 
his companion suddenly. 

Gaunt shrugged his shoulders. 

The stranger put a hand on his arm. “ You come 
with me,” he ordered. “I’ve only been rich a little while, 
myself — it happens that I haven’t dined either. Come.” 

Wondering, Gaunt followed him out to the wet street. 
“Tt isn’t far,’ said the man. “ And it’s quite good. 
The newspaper boys eat there.” They came, presently, 
to a restaurant, brightly lighted, with a placard on the 
window, advertising “ roast beef and baked potato, 15c.” 

The young man was amazed at the easy assurance with 
which his companion entered and took possession of one 
of the small round tables. Assurance seemed, somehow, 
out of keeping with his appearance. He had a grayish 
beard, springing in a wiry tangle from his cheeks and 
throat, and his hair lay matted about his ears. His figure 
was corpulent, grotesquely belied by the thinness of his 
neck, and the skinny wrists that peeped from the fraying 
edges of his sleeves. It was a corpulence, Gaunt presently 
discovered, which was wholly artificial, being constituted 
of three flannel shirts and two waistcoats beneath his 
patched and tattered overcoat. Unnoticed in the saloon, 
a reek of whisky and stale tobacco came from him now 
in undiluted force. 
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“ The beef, eh?” he said, and Gaunt nodded; a mo- 
ment later two deep dinner plates appeared before them 
on the white tablecloth, each with a huge slice of juicy 
meat, crisp and brown at the edges, shading to a luscious 
crimson at the center, and an enormous baked potato, 
which gave forth fragrant steam when its jacket was 
broken. 

Gaunt, remembering his long fast, tried to eat slowly — 
and devoured the food like a famished wolf. When it 


was finished, he sat back with a sigh. ‘‘ That was cer- 
tainly good!” he said fervently. 

His host beamed at him. ‘Lucullus could do no 
better! And now—the sleeping accommodations. 


Where were you purposing to spend the night?” 

“ My plans are indefinite!’ laughed Gaunt. 

The stranger made an expansive gesture. “ Then will 
you honor me by being my guest? ”’ 

“Your guest?” Gaunt found his companion unusual, 
to put it mildly. He wondered if he were also a little mad. 

“Yes. At the station house.” 

“The station house?” repeated Gaunt, still uncompre- 
hending. 

“Precisely. You shall be my guest —or rather, the 
guest of the taxpayers.” 

Gaunt cleaned his already polished plate with a morsel 
of bread. “If you can provide a bed as good as your 
dinner, I’m in your hands!.” 

“Then follow me.” The older man rose from the table 
and bowed to the other patrons, who were regarding him 
with curious amusement. ‘‘ Gentlemen — I bid you good 
night.” He was, apparently, quite unconscious of his 
appearance. 

They made their way toward Harrison Street. On the 
illuminated face of the station clock, the hands stood out 
darkly, pointing to a few minutes after twelve. A freight 
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train was creaking into the station yard, finally coming 
to a stop with a series of echoing jolts that died away 
in the distance. Like ants from a burning log, there came 
swarming from the cars a score or more of dark figures. 
Evidently they knew what they were about, for, stoop- 
ing, hugging the shadows, they made straight for the 
police station on the corner. | 

“Hoboes,” explained the stranger. “Beating their 
Way in.” 

Gaunt followed his guide down a short flight of steps 
into a passage which opened upon a large, square room. 
A group of policemen were gossiping in one corner. One 
of them, evidently not at all surprised by their appear- 
ance, pointed down the steps to the basement. 

After passing through an iron-barred door, they stood 
before a severe-looking police officer, seated at a high 
desk. “Evening, sergeant,’ said the tramp, with a 
low bow. “Is the bridal suite ready for us?” 

“ What — more of you?” demanded the officer irrita- 
bly. ‘“ Well, turn in,’ he added, with a jerk of his 
head to the left. ‘ There’s only a couple o’ hundred 
ahead of you.” 

The floor of the corridor was packed with sleeping 
men. Gaunt gingerly followed his companion as he 
picked his way among them. “If you’ve never had ’em, 
I guess you'll get ’em to-night!” whispered the latter 
grinning. Gaunt shuddered, as the foul odor assailed 
his nostrils. 

Presently they found an open space. The older man 
drew a roll of newspapers from an inner pocket and 
handed one to Gaunt. Then, with the assurance of long 
practice, he spread the papers on the pavement and took 
off his water-soaked shoes, which he wrapped in his over- 
coat to make a pillow. 
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“It’ll give ’em a chance to dry,” he explained, as he 
stretched himself on the floor. ‘‘ Well, good night to you, 
matey,” he said. Immediately, it seemed, he was asleep. 

Gaunt did not find oblivion so readily. He no longer 
suffered hunger, but his back still ached. And he was 
too much the prey of mingled curiosity and disgust to 
do more than doze fitfully. 

Once he awoke, startled, at a sudden nervous move- 
ment near him. Silhouetted against the light, a man was 
sitting up, tugging frantically at his shirt and cursing 
viciously in a low tone. His bony fingers were flitting 
over his shriveled old body, and the oaths came lisping 
from his toothless mouth. Around him, growling, his 
neighbors ordered him to keep quiet. 

Morning came at last, and with it the uncoiling of the 
prostrate human mass. It was, thought Gaunt, like the 
writhing of a sluggish reptile. His throat was parched, 
and his head ached fiercely. He yearned for the fresh 
clean air of out-of-doors. 

The hospitality of the station was capped with a break- 
fast of bread and coffee, and after a little, despite his stiff 
joints, Gaunt felt in some degree prepared for the day. 
“T think I'll find a job,” he declared hopefully. 

His companion grinned tolerantly. ‘‘ That’s the spirit, 
matey. Well— I’m off.” 

“Where to?” 

The other rubbed his thin red hands. ‘“ There’s a bit 
of a chillin the air. I’m joining the boys, I think.” 

Gaunt had observed that the bulk of his fellow lodgers 
were moving, as by a common impulse, in the direction 
of South Clark Street. ‘ Where are they all going?” 
he asked curiously. 

“That’s where the barrel houses are.” 

“The what? ” 
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“Barrel houses—emporiums of cheer where they 
keep whisky, of a sort, on tap. You can get a pint for 
a nickel. Join me? I have two nickels left.” 

Wry-faced at the thought, Gaunt shook his head. 
“Thanks. Not this early.” 

A curious expression came into the tramp’s faded 
eyes. “Late or early — it’s always bad,” he murmured. 
“ Well — see you later.” 

Gaunt watched the quaint, rotund figure until it was 
lost to view. It was odd, he reflected, that he did not 
even know the name of the man to whom he owed the 
food and lodging which in all likelihood had saved his 
life. He felt very sure that had he not died of hunger 
or exposure, he would have thrown himself in the Lake 
from sheer despair. 

He took up his aimless march, his eyes searching for 
any sort of activity that might mean employment. Cold 
Harbor, and his placid days in the Chronicle office, seemed 
of a previous incarnation. The movement began to send 
the blood tingling through his veins, and as he drew in 
deep breaths of the frosty air, his spirits rose. The 
refusals he encountered — brutal, regretful or apathetic 
— were accepted philosophically. 

He was learning, he told himself, a new and wonderful 
chapter in the book of human nature. What a kaleido- 
scope it was! The oaths and sneers that met his humble 
pleas for employment. The prostitute, giving her last 
coin to a homeless tramp. The whisky-sodden old dere- 
lict, sharing his all with a fellow-victim of life’s cruelty. 
The lower one went, it seemed, the more beautiful the 
characters one found. 

Reverently, he put his hand in his pocket to finger the 
coin the girl had given him. Just to touch it gave him 
a kind of thrill. But it was not there! He tried the 
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other pockets in quick succession, with like result. Then 
he laughed—so loudly that passers-by paused to stare. 
It was the completion of the chapter! 
He was now literally “ penniless’? — even his three 
coppers were gone. 


CHAPTER IX 


That winter set its brand on Homer Gaunt. They 
were months of anguish for rich and poor alike. At the 
top, the piper of speculation and extravagance was being 
paid; the affluent gave up their carriages and wore 
their last year’s clothes. While at the bottom, interest be- 
ing compounded on the loan as it descended through the 
social scale, men paid in cold and hunger, and the idle- 
ness which is worse than either. 

Gaunt’s life was not without high lights. A heavy 
snowfall meant riches; for days, after, his stomach would 
not know the ache of hunger. And once he almost got 
the “steady job” of which he dreamed. 

He had learned the relation of Monday morning to 
the barrel houses, and he was waiting at the door of a 
South Water Street commission house when a large ship- 
ment coincided with the absence of a regular hand. 

He was given a truck and the assurance of a dollar 
and a half a day permanently. He smiled at what that 
meant — a bed with sheets awaiting him at the end of 
the day. ‘‘ That’s it,” said the man who hired him. 
- “ Glad to find a man that ain’t a loafer.” 

But at that instant, fate chose to be ironic. The smile 
faded suddenly from Gaunt’s lips, and his hand darted 
to his shoulder. | 

Comprehension flashed in the employer’s eyes. “‘ You 
— you get out o’ here!” he bellowed disgustedly. “I 
won’t have any damned lousy tramps in my place. Get 
out!” 
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Gaunt opened his mouth to plead. But pride stopped 
the words ere they left his throat. ‘‘ You can take your 
job and go to hell with it,” he said evenly. With a savage 
kick, the one evidence of his emotion, he sent the truck 
rattling across the platform. 

He spent what little money he had in his pocket on 
whisky and, for the first time in his life, got completely 
drunk. 


Off and on, during the winter, Gaunt encountered the 
tramp who had first introduced him to the station house. 
And on several occasions, when he had been fortunate 
in securing transient occupation, he pleased himself by 
returning the hospitality. He had learned to call his 
friend, Andy — the only name, apparently, by which he 
was known. 

One evening, in early spring, when they were dining 
together, he yielded to an impulse and confessed the 
trouble on his mind. 

“T got a letter from my wife to-day,” he began. 

The other’s eyebrows went up in surprise. “So 
you’re married, eh?” 

‘““ She says she’s coming to Chicago. She — she thinks 
I’m doin’ fine. I— I’ve been lying to her right along.” 

“ Naturally,” agreed his companion, nodding. 

Gaunt’s eyes strayed to the mirror beyond, and he made 
a grimace. ‘“ She doesn’t know I’m a bum. And I am 
a bum, Andy. There’s no two ways about it.” <A pair 
of haggard eyes stared back at him from the glass, deep 
set above sunken cheeks. His hair, long untrimmed, was 
matted above his ears. His jacket was beginning to part 
at the seams, and the white of his shirt could be seen 
through his fraying elbows. “I’m a bum, Andy,” he 
repeated, with a despairing catch in his voice. 
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The other pursed his lips. ‘ What did you leave 
home for, Homer? ”’ 

Briefly, and without spirit, Gaunt told him. “I thought 
I was going to swing this town by its tail,’”’ he concluded. 
“ And look what it’s done to me!” 

His companion chuckled. “ Life, as has been noted by 
the classic poets, is compact of paradox. Ambition made 
you a bum. And the lack of it made me a bum. Odd, 
isnt.itr° 

“What's your story, Andy?” Gaunt shot the ques- 
tion at his companion. “ You weren’t born to this, any 
more than I was.” 

The other hesitated for a moment. Then he sighed. 
“T’m not so sure, lad. Sometimes I think that what I 
was was the accident, and that what I am is what I was 
meant to be.” 

“What were you?” queried Gaunt softly. ‘ And 
what — what is your name?” 

“My name,” answered the other, after a long pause, 
“is Weston — Andrew Roberts Weston. It is a name,” 
he added, with an odd dignity, “ which once meant some- 
thing in the world. Go, some time, to the Public Library 
and look up ‘ Sanscrit’ in the Encyclopedia. You will 
find it an excellent article—very excellent indeed. It was 
written by the then professor of ancient languages in the 
University of Edinburgh — a youngish man of extraor- 
dinary promise. Unhappily for the young man — and, 
may I say so, for the world of letters — he cared more 
for modern whisky than he did for ancient dialects.” 

“ What a pity!’ broke from Gaunt’s lips. 

The other shrugged his wasted shoulders. ‘“ I’m 
not so sure, Homer. You see, there’s a difference be- 
tween you and me. You're merely the consequence of 
a rather stupidly organized society. The world is the 
loser for making you its victim. But I am merely the 
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victim of my own weakness. The thing works out very 
well in my case. I’m not unhappy — far from it. Life 
entertains me vastly, despite occasional discomforts. My 
soul attains peace at the expense of my person. I come 
of a bad strain, of which, happily, I am the last exemplar. 
Presently I shall die of starvation, or delirium tremens, 
or freeze to death—and the world will be the better 
for it. On the other hand, had I fought my lower nature, 
instead of yielding to it, I might have committed the 
crowning folly of marriage—and continuance of my 
wretched blood. Instead of that, I have committed a 
sort of social suicide, for which — may I say so? — the 
world is in my debt. When old Andy, the amateur bum, 
the artistic —oh, I am artistic about it, Homer — pan- 
handler, goes at last to the potter’s field, extinct without 
issue, the blood of the race will be the purer for it.” 

Gaunt was deprived of speech. For the moment he 
forgot his own difficulties in his amazement at the 
man’s narrative. But the latter recalled the situation to 
him. 

“ Have you children?” he asked. 

Gaunt nodded wearily. ‘A boy.” 

Weston leaned over and patted his shoulder. ‘‘ Write 
your wife to stay where she is. And don’t worry. I 
tell you not to worry. To you, bums are bums. But 
to me, who have studied the matter, there are distinctions. 
At one end—the top, vanity leads me to believe — is 
the bum by conviction, he who prefers hunger and the 
freedom of the open road to a full belly and what he 
esteems to be slavery. He’s like the birds. The birds 
flit away with the cold, and bums of this color flit away 
when the birds come back. You'll see, when it gets 
warmer. Then there’s the bum addicted to thievery and 
beggary and jack-rolling—born to it, too, I think. 
Comes next the tradeless man, him of the strong back 
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and willing, the hewer of wood and the drawer of water, 
forever standing with one foot over the edge of starva- 
tion —a witless fellow, victim of a duller society. He’s 
the material from which the Socialists — God save them! 
—think to fashion a new world.” 

“And where do I come in?” ou Gaunt, aniline: 
“You haven’t covered my case.’ 

“You, my lad, are at the opposite end from the bum, 
con amore, such as I. You are the bum, pro tempore — 
if I may mix my tongues. Unless you lose your health, 
or let drink get its fangs into you, you will presently 
emerge. You’re strong, Homer, and you don’t waste 
your energies bleating about injustice.” 

“ But there is injustice!’ exclaimed Gaunt fiercely. 

The other nodded sagely. “To be sure. The prime 
riddle of our sojourn here. But it’s not confined to 
human life, my lad. Each fish has a bigger fish to swal- 
low him, and at the end is a man with a hook to con- 
vince the big fish that there is no God.” 

“T was on State Street this morning,” growled Gaunt. 
“T felt like throwing a brick through one of those show 
windows. I 2 

“ And running away with the contents, eh?”’ 

“ Hell, no! I want something more out of life than 
fine clothes. No, I’d like to smash those windows be- 
cause they represent something to me. They represent 
a rotten system which gives the silks and jewels to a few 
people, and 

“ Which they can’t eat,” interposed Weston softly. 

“No! They can’t eat it. But they’re not hungry. 
They don’t know what hunger is. They don’t know that 
thousands of people, just as good as they are, are starv- 
ing most of the time. They’ve never seen what I saw 
last night —a little girl filling a basket with what she 
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could find of alley garbage. Garbage, Andy — swill that 
a self-respecting cat wouldn’t touch.” 

Weston sighed. ‘I know, Homer — it’s horrible. 
I ought to get used to it— but I never do. Not— not 
the children.” 

“Tt’s wrong, I tell you,” declared Gaunt savagely. 
“ Poverty like that isn’t an accident — it’s somebody’s 
crime! ” 

“The credo of the revolutionist, Homer,’ said the 
other placidly. ‘‘ The oppresser at the top, by his own de- 
sign, and, by design, to be deposed. But there’s another 
philosophy, my lad. My position of detachment gives 
me perspective. People seem to think of a man as a unit 
in himself. But he isn’t. He’s but a branch on the tree, 
Igdrasil—a creature who has learned things that the 
wisest animal does not know —and forgotten many 
things that the humblest animals know. For example — 
the beast of the field gives birth to weaklings, but he does 
not let them live. Man, more and more, coddles his weak- 
lings. Where nature has decreed that the prize shall be 
to the strong, man, in his infinite perversity, has deified 
weakness.” 

“What a fantastic old chap you are!” exclaimed 
Gaunt. 

“Not at all. I convict you from your own lips. You 
rail at the opulence of State Street shop windows. You 
gnash your teeth at the men you see on Michigan Avenue, 
in their fur coats, and you yearn to throw mud at the 
ladies in their carriages. You call their comfort a crime. 
But—should their comfort be mine, Homer? ” 

““N-no — not exactly. But ‘ 

“Andrew Weston’s bed is of Andrew Weston’s mak- 
ing. Why seek a whipping boy?” 

‘““T was thinking of that little girl. Her poverty’s not 
her fault, surely? ” 
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Weston leaned forward, wagging his scrawny fore- 
finger under Gaunt’s nose. “It’s somebody’s crime, or 
somebody’s folly. Nature knows no accidents. And 
nature has small concern for individuals. The individual 
— what is he? A spark in the darkness, a bead on an 
endless rosary. The arrow’s pause in flight,— that old 
paradox. You may prove, with logic absolute, that the 
arrow is motionless, conscious of its halt — and yet, from 
the twang of the bowstring till the shaft reaches its target, 
there is no halt. A moment is a moment, with a begin- 
ning and an end — but it is only an abstraction. It is 
but a part of the ceaseless flow of time, inseparable from 
it. So with your life and mine —to you and to me of 
vast importance, having a beginning, and presently an 
end. But, in fact, our lives have no more significance, 
no more actuality, than the drops of water which make 
the stream flowing from the tap. We may separate the 
water, when it is still, into drops—things of dimension 
and entity. But when the stream is in flow, they are 
but hypotheses — nothing more. And life is always in 
flow, Homer.” 

When his companion paused for breath, Gaunt repeated 
doggedly, ‘‘ Well, there 1s injustice in the world. And it 
can be righted.” 

“‘ Injustice,’ mused the other, drawing back his lips 
in a meditative smile. ‘‘ The mother of all religion. Why 
can the panther climb trees, and the wolf not? Whence 
comes man’s gift of laughter? Why did the dinosaur 
perish, and the mosquito survive? Why does the light- 
ning strike where it does, and why is the black man 
black? Throw bricks through the shop windows of life 
if you like, Homer, but of 

“ But I'll never teach wolves to climb, eh? Are you 
asking me to believe that whatever is, is right, Andy? ” 
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The other was silent for a moment. “TI am a spec- 
tator of life, Homer — not a participant.” 

Gaunt’s fingers slowly clenched, and his hollow cheeks 
grew hard. “ Well, I’m going to be in the game,” he 
said. And a moment later he added, with a sigh that 
seemed to come from him against his will, “if they’ll 
ever let me.” 


CHAPTER X% 


The winter drew finally to its close, and with the dis- 
appearance of the dirty slush from the streets, the gloom 
which had held Gaunt in a leaden paralysis lifted. There 
came a day when he was able to write Ivy that he had 
a steady job at last. 

He did not specify that he had become a switchman 
on the Rock Island Railroad, though a somewhat cryptic 
paragraph gave her to understand that blood was telling, 
and that he was following in the footsteps of his father. 
Inferentially, he made it clear that it was only a question 
of time — and not a very long time — when he would 
attain a place of affluence and importance. Those para- 
graphs, however, she read rather hazily. The only one 
which made much impression upon her was the one which 
dealt directly with herself : 


I’ve been so awfully lonesome. It was bad enough 
trying to find work, and keep it, but the being without 
you, and not knowing when I’d see you again, nearly 
drove me into the Lake. It was hard to hang on. But 
oh, Ivy, those days are over now. You'll soon be here. 
Just as soon as I can find a little flat, somewhere out on 
the south side. I’m not making any fortune, you under- 
stand — not yet— but the job is steady, and there’s 
enough in it to keep us. It costs more to live here, of 
course, but I’m making more than I did in the Chronicle 
office — and there’s a future. Oh, Ivy, it doesn’t seem 
as if I could stand it another week without you — though 
perhaps it’s a good thing going through all this, because 
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otherwise I’d never have known how much I loved you 
and needed you. 


Gaunt was very conscious of the spring, that year. He 
thrilled when, one day, he caught a glimpse of a tur- 
quoise sky, flecked with dainty tufts of white, at the end 
of a cafion-like street. And the sunlight, as once again 
it began to cast long shadows on the slowly caking mud 
of the streets, thrusting its crimson lances through the 
sooty curtain of smoke, filled him with a kind of awe. 

The cindery ice on the shore of the Lake faded away, 
and the sky, from its generous palette, spilled color on 
to the waters. Night, which through the winter had 
fallen like a blow, began to give gentle warning of its 
visit, and to steal upon the clamorous town like a sweet 
drowsiness. 

Life seemed a desirable thing again, and though he 
was, as he had written, intolerably lonely for his wife, 
he was otherwise nearer happiness than he had been since 
leaving Cold Harbor. 

Even the incident which took place one noon, late in 
April, disturbed him only momentarily. The sun was 
just warm enough to be pleasant, and he sat with his back 
against a signal tower, peacefully enjoying his lunch. 
There were others about, gossiping noisily, but in his 
dreamy content he was unconscious of them. A rather 
rude thrust to his outstretched foot awakened him. He 
. looked up. A young man of his own age, but not in 
working clothes, stood above him. 

“What’s your name?” demanded the newcomer 
briskly, taking out a pencil. 

Gaunt told him. ‘‘ What you want to know for?” he 
inquired lazily. 

“Want to do you a favor,” replied the stranger. 
“ Here — read this.” He tossed a pamphlet into Gaunt’s 
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lap and began to write rapidly in a notebook he had 
brought from his pocket. 

Gaunt gave the pamphlet a glance, found no interest 
in it, and slipped off again to his drowsy contemplation 
of the goodness of life with a steady job. A second kick, 
ruder than the first, reawakened him. 

“ Hey, don’t go to sleep. We don’t want sleepers in 
the Union.” 

“Say, what you talkin’ about?” demanded Gaunt, 
irritably drawing in his leg. “ Can’t you let a working- 
man have a little rest?”’ 

“ That’s what I’m here for,” was the reply, accom- 
panied by a grin. “I’m the workingman’s friend, I am. 
See ” He threw back his coat, revealing some sort 
of badge on his vest. “ I’m an organizer of the American 
Railway Union, an’ I’m puttin’ you down to join.” 

“But I don’t want to join,” protested Gaunt lazily. 
It was really too warm for an argument. He began to 
dislike the young man intensely. 

“ But you got to join,” insisted the latter. ‘‘ Ev’ry 
last rail in the country’s goin’ to. Why, we only organ- 
ized las’ summer, an’ we got a hundred an’ fifty thousand 
members already. Think of it, man—a hundred an’ 
fifty thousand o’ your fellow workmen, standin’ shoulder 
to shoulder with you in the common cause o’ labor, ready 
to —— ” 

“T don’t need anybody to stand beside me,’ said 
Gaunt wearily. 

“Stand alone. eh?’ The young man’s voice suddenly 
grew menacing. ‘“ Well see here, friend — any guy that 
ain’t with us is against us, see? Any —— ” 

“ Aw, shut up!” said Gaunt, in tepid animosity. 

“T won’t shut up. Lemme give you a tip, young 
smart Alex! You’d better join up, right quick, too, or 
you'll , 
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One of the other yard men —an older man, with a 
pleasant, friendly face — leaned over and whispered in 
Gaunt’s ear, “ The boys’ll pester you out o’ your wits if 
you don’t join. Better do it, sonny.” 

“ But I won’t be pestered into joining anything!” de- 
clared Gaunt, his relaxed features suddenly stiffening. 

The older man nodded. “I understan’. You're a 
young feller. But what’s the use? It’s easier to join. 
It’s a good thing, too. Debs, the president, he’s a good 
man. An’ it don’t cost much.” 

For a moment, Gaunt wavered. The organizer, had 
he tried, could not have approached his prospect in a 
manner better calculated to arouse his hostility. On the 
other hand, it was too pleasant a moment to be wasted 
in futile disputation with a fat-witted walking delegate, 
and his fatter-witted victims. ‘ All right,” he said 
sourly. ‘ [ll sign up.” 

The organizer showed no surprise. ‘“‘ That’s the ticket, 
friend. Get on the band-wagon. Ev’ry railroad man in 
the country will be on board ’fore the summer’s out.” 
Still spouting arguments and statistics, he passed on to 
another group. Gaunt, the incident already forgotten, 
resumed his interrupted revery. 


The fact that it has taken man some fifty thousand 
years to progress from the skin-clothed starveling, indi- 
vidualist and suspicious of his kind, to the amazingly dif- 
ferent creature he seems to be now, is sufficiently © 
impressive in itself. But in the light of the countless 
eons it took to change the fish into man, it is not sur- 
prising that what is called civilization transpires, on occa- 
sion, to be but a film of gossamer, thinner than Titania’s 
veil. 

To the pious, these crimson smears which spoil the 
ordered neatness of man’s progress are aberrations and 
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abnormal. But events are sometimes interrogative as to 
whether peace is not really the aberration—a mask, 
presently to be dropped, when life sets out once more on 
the blood-soggy road of turbulence it has traveled since 
time’s beginning. 

The events of that summer put such a question. 

Spring, ripening into full-breasted June, lost its vir- 
ginal quality, hardening, as the sun centered in the heay- 
ens, into a mzenad, consumed with a lust for blood and 
ruin. Men wondered if civilization were a cheat, as its 
hard dependability crumbled in their hands like a pasty 
jewel. 

Gaunt, busy with his switching, paid little heed to the 
news that the employees of the Pullman Company had 
gone on strike. Indeed, that very day he wrote to Ivy 
that he had secured the flat for which he was looking 
and directed her to join him about the first of July. 

The month rolled away and vanished into June. He 
- was consumed with impatience to see his wife, who, after 
their long separation, had acquired a desirability in his 
eyes exceeding anything he had known even in the first 
flush of their betrothal. 

In June, he was mildly interested by the convention 
of the American Railway Union, which, according to the 
newspapers, was ominous with all sorts of whispered 
possibilities. He was altogether unprepared for the an- 
nouncement of Debs, on the twenty-second, that unless 
the Pullman strike was settled by the twenty-sixth, at 
noon, railroad men would refuse to handle Pullman cars. 

As the days passed, railroad after railroad collapsed 
in paralysis. When the creeping blight reached the Rock 
Island, Gaunt, mindful of his own welfare, and doubtful 
of the large issues discussed so knowingly on all sides, 
sought to prevail against it. But his voice was audible 
to only a small group and carried no weight even with it. 
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He reported for work one morning to find that there 
was no work. Filled with anger and a dull foreboding, 
he joined one of the groups, gossiping, with much 
mouthing of expletives and clenching of fists, of the deeds 
that Labor was about to perform. 

He sat, morose and silent, through the long, idle hours 
of the day, gnawing at his pipe and wondering at the 
singular gulf which set him apart from his fellows. To 
them, Labor was a mysterious, personalized entity, which 
was somehow going to secure for them a glorious triumph 
over the railway managers. They themselves were to 
be comfortably detached spectators of the fray. It 
seemed not to occur to them, as it did to Gaunt, that Labor 
was the mere sum total of themselves — partaking of 
their weakness and indolence and stupidity, quite as much 
as their strength, their fervor and their ambition. To 
them, it represented the quintessential refinement of each 
one’s noblest, wisest moments; to him, it could rise no 
higher than the lowest common denominator of them all. 

The days dragged on, consumed in speculation and 
argument and eager reading of the rumors in the press. 
By the end of June, there seemed ground for the wild 
exultation of the men. The passive resistance of the 
switchmen had traveled like an infection to department 
after department, and even to the still cynical Gaunt it 
seemed that the defeat of the employers was inevitable. 

Then, like a flash of lightning in a summer sky, came 
rumors of government activity in California; like the 
ominous mutter of thunder, there was talk about obstruc- 
tion of the United States mails, as if the high altar had 
been profaned. And there followed, with a crash that 
woke men from their complacent lethargy, the federal 
injunction of July 2. Digging in his dusty books, a 
lawyer had found what he wanted, and the mailed fist 
of the State rose with the declaration that the act of a 
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switchman in declining to move the cars was an act in 
violation of the law, and that Labor, as embodied in the 
Railway Union, was a “combination in restraint of 
trade.” 

The name of Olney will fade from the memory of man. 
But future historians may mark his discovery as of equal 
moment with Magna Charta and the tablets of stone on 
Mount Sinai. It was mankind’s first definite recognition 
of the place of trade in human philosophy. 

It was a step greeted with the wildest acclaim by the 
reactionary, and yet, quaintly enough, it represented the 
most profoundly communistic conception that the mind 
of man had devised; for it signified that henceforth no 
man could live for himself alone; that henceforth human 
organization must proceed with the mass paramount to 
the individual. 

Something over a hundred years after the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man came the no less significant Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Commerce — which might, indeed, 
be interpreted as a Declaration of the Rights of Men. 

The feeling among the strikers changed overnight from 
the calm certainty of victory to one of angry doubt. It 
crystallized, as the rumors flew — rumors of proposed 
military action, of acrimonious correspondence between 
the President and the Governor of Illinois, of vast num- 
bers of federal deputies sworn in. The names of Debs 
and Altgeld were linked in approval, and the name of 
Cleveland drew a sputter of curses. 

Then, on a still, hot morning in early July, when it 
seemed as if even the wheels of Nature had ceased to 
turn, the long gathering storm burst in all its violence. A 
mail train was overturned on the Rock Island, and Gaunt, 
for want of better to do, joined the listless throng mov- 
ing to inspect the scene. At first, there were only rail- 
road men, orderly enough. But as morning wore on, the 
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crowd, feeding on a vast supply of unemployed and those 
of natural indolence, had increased to the proportions of 
a mob. A man, whom, people said, was a United States 
marshal, read something in a loud, twanging voice. His 
last words were drowned in a chorus of derision. Gaunt, 
on the outskirts of the press, gathered that the man —a 
ludicrous picture of futility — had read the execrated in- 
junction and commanded the crowd to disperse. It was 
like commanding the tide to recede. 

The succeeding days formed a crescendo of disorder. 
On the morning of the day which, whimsically enough, 
was the anniversary of the declaration of American in- 
dependence, American soldiers took the field in an Ameri- © 
can city. And American citizenry, celebrating a century 
of liberty, knocked down an astonished railroad official, 
overturned some two dozen freight cars, derailed a 
passenger train, and set fire to a warehouse. 

The next day, despite the mayor’s frantic proclamation 
prohibiting riotous assemblage, switches were burned, 
telephone lines cut, and riot, for the first time, became 
murder. An engineer was killed. 

The whisper ran around that Debs and a number of 
other leaders were in conference, considering the wisdom 
of a general strike. The phrase was interpreted as mean- 
ing general pillage, and a mob of men, drunk with alcohol 
and the deadlier stimulant of their own emotions, moved 
up the Illinois Central, from 14th to 41st Street, throwing 
gasoline on freight cars. A fireman, responding to the 
call, was badly stoned. 

The President’s proclamation, on July 8, ordering dis- 
persal of the mobs and the withdrawal of the citizenry 
to their homes, or be considered ‘ public enemies,” was 
like a torch in a powder magazine. 

Such lingering respect for order as had remained was 
swept away, and men who had been at worst but school- 
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boy rowdies became suddenly more savage than any beast 
of the jungle. 

Gaunt found himself angered with the rest. He had 
had no desire to strike, and he would have welcomed with 
unbounded delight the signal for resumption of work. 
He resented the power of the Union. But he resented 
still more bitterly the evident alliance between industrial 
and political rulers. In his eyes, neither soldiers nor 
police were there to preserve order, but as hirelings of 
the railway managers. 

Borne, one afternoon, on the rumbling bosom of the 
crowd, as completely without volition as a chip on a flood, 
he found himself in the vicinity of the stockyards. It 
was very hot and sultry, and the pressure of the sweating 
bodies against him filled him with nausea. He tried, 
vainly, to force his way out. But the only avenue of 
escape was suddenly blocked. He heard the clang of a 
fire engine, and the mob surged on the sidewalks, frantic 
with fear of the plunging horses. 

“ They’ve set fire to the Yards — the whole Yards is 
on fire!’’ shouted a man gleefully. 

“We'll burn up the whole God damned town!” 
screamed another. 

The sound of the gong died away, and the pressure 
relaxed. Gaunt found himself again in the street, mov- 
ing slowly, though in what direction, or to what purpose, 
he did not know. The chief thought in his mind was 
one of concern. If the strike did not quickly end, he 
would be back again in starvation and filth. He cursed 
the crowd surging about him. He was its victim. He 


felt as if his feet were in quicksand . . . damn people — 
he hated people—he was not “people” —he was 
himself. 


Fiercely he uttered the thought aloud. ‘I am myself 
— myself!’’ No one accorded him the least attention. 
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A shout rose suddenly in the jam at the head of the 
street, rippling though the throng, increasing in volume 
as it came. Men shouted — venomous, savage, unspeak- 
ably horrifying shouts — not knowing at all why they 
shouted. . The clamor they raised was as instinctive as 
the baying of hounds on the scent of a fox. Gaunt recog- 
nized it for what it was, recognized the exultant note in 
it, and shuddered. It was the cry of the pack, the hunting 
cry —the beasts had scented blood. All about him he 
noticed men’s lips curling over their teeth, their distended 
nostrils flaring red. 

And then, in a flash, he understood the meaning of it. 
The quarry broke cover. Slinking along the sidewalk, © 
close against the wall of a building, manifestly craving 
the relief of speed, yet forced, by a greater fear, to move 
slowly and with seeming unconcern, as if he were one of 
the crowd — came a man. 

Intuitively, Gaunt knew he was not of the crowd — 
knew that he was, on the contrary, in mortal terror of the 
crowd. With an odd detachment, he watched the slow 
progress of the fugitive, scarcely conscious of the growl- 
ing clamor in the narrow street. The man’s purpose was 
plain. If he could reach the corner, he would have a clear 
field for his dash to safety. Whoever he was, Gaunt 
hoped he would make it. He felt himself trembling, in 
an agony of apprehension. The man, though working 
counter to the course of the crowd, was as yet undis- 
covered. The shouting had subsided. The man halted, 
looked around him coolly, asked for a match, lighted his 
cigar. Mentally, Gaunt applauded. It took nerve to stop 
like that, with every nerve itching for flight. Another 
yard — a foot — the clamor in the street had sunk to the 
merest whisper, an obligato to the swish of shuffling 
feet. Now! Gaunt’s breath was coming in short gasps. 
“Don’t run, man — don’t run! Can’t you see — they’ve 
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forgotten you. If you run, you’re a goner —a goner — 
oh, you fool—can’t you see? —they’re not men — 
they’re wolves . . . oh!” 

What had revealed him? It was impossible to say. 
Nothing, probably. Nothing but the curious telepathy 
with which information runs through the elements of a 
mob. But the results were instantaneous. 

“There he goes! ”’ shouted a man at Gaunt’s side. 

“ A God damned deputy!” echoed another. 

“* Kill the copper!” ; 

The pack was in cry again. And for the luckless 
victim, the open side street, which had seemed salvation, 
became a trap — for its very openness exposed him clearly 
to view. He had been safest in the heart of the crowd 
which sought him. 

Gaunt, borne forward in the sudden onrush of the 
mob, heard a gleeful laugh at his elbow —a laugh that 
chilled his blood, and froze it at the words which fol- 
lowed : 

“Hell, he can’t get away—the street ain’t cut 
through!” 

It was true. At the end of the cul-de-sac, the quarry, 
realizing his fate, had turned and stood calmly awaiting 
the onrush of his pursuers. Arms folded, he was placidly 
puffing at the stub of his cigar, his eyes full of a calm 
disdain. Gaunt felt a catch in his throat. The man’s 
courage was superb. 

His poise had a momentary effect. Like a cat before 
a mouse, the vanguard of the crowd stopped short. A 
warning cry rang out, ‘ Look out —he’ll shoot!” 

The strained features of the man softened in a grin. 
He put his hand in his coat pocket. ‘ You’re damn 
right,” he said evenly. ‘‘ Who wants the first ride to 
hell?’ He spat the cigar from his mouth, and his lips 
curled contemptuously. 
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“Tt’s a bluff,” came another yell. “If he had a gun, 
he’d ’a’flashed it!” 

“Wise guy,’ muttered the man, his eyes roving over 
the faces of the throng in front of him. 

It was, at its first halt, about twenty feet away; but the 
ceaseless pressure from behind drove it constantly nearer. 
Like the tide closing over a rock, the fringe of menacing 
faces drew nearer. Punctuating the advance, a stone 
came flying through the air. The man’s eyes blinked, 
and his hand went to his cheek. When he drew it back, 
there was a red glow where the missile had cut the flesh. 

As if the appearance of the blood were a signal, the 
crowd, with a single, inarticulate, throaty cry, surged 
forward, upraised in the van a hairy fist, brandishing a 
piece of scantling. 

Gaunt felt himself thrust forward, and he struggled 
to hold back. It flashed upon him that the crowd he 
hated and despised, the crowd that had despoiled him of 
his livelihood, was about, as the crown of its work, to put 
the murderer’s brand upon him. ‘ No,” he growled, and 
his jaws snapped together. “ Not that!” Dimly he felt 
that it was his last chance. If he did not assert himself 
now, he would be lost forever. 

With a leap like the spring of a cat, he put himself 
between the mob and its victim, wrenching the club from 
the hairy fist that held it. Then he turned to face the 
bared teeth and bloodshot eyes of the loathsome Thing 
enslaving him. His one emotion was of hate — bitter, 
unspeakable, limitless hate. His eyes had become pin- 
points of blue flame, and his nostrils were wide. He had 
breathed the atmosphere of murder, not understanding it. 
Now for the first time in his life, he felt the blood-lust 
himself. He wanted to kill, to kill in the most painful 
way possible, to rend and claw and crush. And what he 
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wanted to kill was this shapeless, brainless, unutterably 
evil mass of flesh which was robbing him of himself. 

“Stand back!’ he roared, brandishing the club. Those 
nearest recognized the madness in his voice, and they 
tried to hold back against the murderous sweep of his 
weapon. Their own fire cooled as his mounted. But the 
press of those behind did not relax, and the circle, of 
which Gaunt and the hunted stranger were the center, 
grew rapidly smaller. 

“Who the hell are you?” asked the man curiously. 

“T am myself!” bellowed Gaunt crazily. Another 
inch, and the mass would be in range. Then the killing 
would begin. He was intoxicated by the thought. It 
would be sweet to hear the crunch of their bones, as he 
smote them, and see their bright blood running in little 
rivulets toward the gutter. Their anguished cries would 
make music, a perfect requiem to the ceremony which 
would presently take him beyond the perplexities of an 
insane world. 

Now! He set his aim for a heavy, unshaven jaw, 
under a pair of protruding, vacuous eyes — raisins in a 
pudding, they were — meaningless. Now! It would be 
a good face to begin on—so cruel, so stupid. Now! 
It would vanish in a mass of red pulp, and 2 

He fell back against the wall, stunned. The club fell 
from his stricken fingers. A well-aimed stone had caught 
him between the eyes, and for a moment he was blinded 
by the stream of blood which trickled down. Then, with 
a quick gesture, he wiped them clear and thrust out with 
his fists. 

He was only half-conscious, but he fought with the 
ferocity of madness. Leering faces appeared, to vanish, 
crimsoned, as he struck. But new faces followed. Faces 
— faces—there was no end to them. Bodies, inert 
masses of flesh. piled up around him like wet sand, and 
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the roar of angry voices was like the beat of surf. It 
mounted higher and higher — the throb in his ears grew 
intolerable. Suddenly it ceased. Far away, he heard 
the tolling of a bell. It puzzled him. Why should bells 
be tolling? It was much darker. Night must be falling. 
And the mass about his legs — was it flesh or sand? He 
could not remember. Well, it did not matter. It mat- 
tered only that it was mounting higher and higher, 
paralyzing him. It was like sinking into a swamp — into 
the muck—damp, sticky, clinging, filthy muck — it 
reached his waist —caught his arms — dragged them 
down — ah — the muck had him at last — and the dark- 
ness. Now —he could rest. 

When the darkness receded, and the light came again, 
Gaunt found himself lying on a cot. He opened his eyes. 
A man was seated at his side, chewing an unlighted cigar, 
and staring at him. 

Gaunt did not speak for a moment. He found that 
his jaw ached intensely. He wondered why. But as he 
grew more alive to his surroundings, realizing that he 
was in a hospital ward, his curiosity mastered his pain. 
“Well— what do you want?” he demanded irritably. 
There was something familiar about the man’s face. 

“T was wondering if you’d ever wake up,” replied the 
other, without removing the cigar from his mouth. “TI 
wanted to thank you.” 

“Thank me? What for?” 

“Td be in the soup, but for you. I didn’t have a gun. 
That fellow was right. I was bluffing.” 

“Soup? Gun? Bluffing?” Gaunt grew violently 
angry. ‘‘ Would you mind telling me what ta He 
broke off suddenly, and fell back against the pillow. 
“Oh —I remember. You're the fellow the crowd was 
aster? 

The other man nodded. ‘‘ They were after me. But 
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it was you they got. Lord, what a beating! If the cops 
hadn’t come when they did ee 

“That must ’a’ been the bell I heard.” 

The man rose. “One more thing. Why’d you do it?” 

“Do what? ” 

“ Save my life.” 

Gaunt closed his eyes. ‘“‘I—TI haven’t the faintest 
idea,’ he murmured. A puzzled frown crossed his fore- 
head. “TI didn’t want them to kill you — but I wanted 
to kill them. Damn, I wanted to kill them — all of 
them!” 

The man grinned. “I don’t know whether you killed 
any, but you certainly laid out a few. You've got a fist, 
friend!” He held out his hand. “‘ My name’s O’Dea — 
Fiske O’Dea. Look me up when you get out. You'll 
find me at the Federal Building.” 

Weakly, Gaunt took the proffered hand. ‘‘I—TI don’t 
want to get out,’ he whimpered. “ve got no job.” 

O’Dea turned in the doorway. “Time you were 
wakin’ up,” he chuckled. ‘‘ You’ve been asleep quite a 
while. Things have been going on. Debs an’ his crew 
were pinched, and the strike’s busted.” 

“The fools —they might have known!” Gaunt 
buried his aching face in the sheets. 

“ Sure.” O’Dea hesitated a moment. “ Well, look 
me up, old man. If I can help you any way, why, I guess 
I owe you something.” 


CHAPTER XI 


That her marriage was a compromise, Eleanor Jessup 
never denied to herself, and not very often to her hus- ~ 
band. She liked him, found him rather amusing, and 
except for a certain littleness of spirit, which she for- 
gave as often as it appeared; and for a softness of fiber 
which she ceased to consider with her donning of his 
wedding ring, she found nothing in him to which she 
definitely objected. 

Analyzing the matter dispassionately, she recognized 
that she liked him rather better than any of the other 
young men of her acquaintance who had expressed a 
desire to marry her. She recognized also, with equal 
clarity, that but for the unfortunate outcome of her 
father’s life, she would have waited until a young man 
appeared for whom she could feel something more than 
liking. 

Her father’s death had left but one course open. It 
should not, however, be inferred that she understood all 
this immediately. She did not, in short, act with what 
could justly be called calculation. 

The fact was that the shock of sudden transference 
from affluence to an almost literal poverty left her an 
easy prey to Miner’s kindly importunities. In the dark 
days following her father’s death, the life which had 
been promised her and the life actually bequeathed ap- 
peared in distorted colors — the one more beautiful, and 
the other more drear than in either case was really justi- 
fied by the facts. 
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In justice to her, and though she discounted it herself 
it must be said that consideration for her mother entered 
into the problem. Mr. Jessup’s insurance and the value of 
the house might conceivably provide a sort of comfort 
for one: it could not take care of two. There was, to be 
sure, the alternative of some gainful pursuit, and though, 
quite frankly, she shrank from that thought, it is certain 
that she would none the less have embraced it, had her 
emotions for Miner been those of active distaste. 

Judged by standards of a refined and ideal morality, 
there can be no question that Eleanor merited censure 
for what she did. She married, knowing that she did not 
love her husband, and probably never would. But she told 
him so, with the utmost precision and candor, and when 
he replied, in comfortable masculine egotism, that he 
would presently make her, she decided that she had ful- 
filled all ethical obligations. If he chose to disregard her 
warnings emphatically and unreservedly expressed, she 
- felt that she was absolved of responsibility. 

The Miner homestead was on the South Side, on 
Prairie Avenue, but the social migration northward had 
already begun, and Watson Miner installed his bride in 
a newly built house on Dearborn Avenue, just south of 
the Park. 

She was frankly delighted with it. “It’s a dream!” 
she cried, as she roamed through its three spacious floors. 
“Simply a dream. But how in the world will we ever 
fill it, Watson?” 

His reply was a wink and a fillip under her chin. “I 
don’t suppose we'll always be alone, will we?” he 
chuckled. 

Eleanor did not view the prospect of children with any 
enthusiasm. She knew, instinctively, that children exacted 
a heavy price; she shivered, catching a glimpse of her 
slim figure in a near-by pier glass. That was one of the 
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precious things with which one paid for the doubtful 
satisfaction of motherhood. One lost one’s looks, if one 
had any. And one lost other things, too— things less 
tangible, but more precious. She thought of her older 
friends, girls who in their youth had been gay sprites, 
dancing through life to harmonies of laughter, and who 
now sat soggily about, their eyes dull and their wits 
duller, gossiping in bovine contentment with their state. 

On the other hand, children seemed somehow inevit- 
able — like death. The scheme of things had its etiquette, 
unseen but rigorous. One married, whether driven to it 
by love or discretion did not matter, and after marriage, 
children had to follow, with a certain decent minimum, 
or people looked at one askance — at best with pity. 

Watson interrupted her thoughts, putting his arm 
around her waist. ‘‘ That dining room’s built for a big 
family, isn’t it!” 

She laughed. ‘“‘ Not too big, dear.” 

“No,” he agreed. “I don’t believe in these old- 
fashioned families — like grandfather’s. Only — I don’t 
want to die without having somebody to carry on the 
old name. It’s a pretty good name, you know, Nora.” 

“ Tm honored to bear it, sir.”’ She made him an ironic 
curtsey. 

“You should be,” was his serious reply. “ It’s a name 
that’s meant a lot in this town. Grandfather # 

“ T suppose we'll have the house filled with portraits,” 
she pouted. “Your Uncle William, leading the light 
brigade at Harper’s Ferry, and : 

“It was at Shiloh,” he corrected her gravely. “ And 
it wasn’t a light brigade. It was 

““T wonder what you’re going to amount to,” she in- 
terrupted, musing. ‘‘ Your grandfather was a character 
—he made his mark in more things than the printing 
business. And your father —— ” 
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“ Afraid I’m not going to keep up the family reputa- 
tion, eh?’”’ Miner chuckled, more amused than offended 
by her question. 

“No, not afraid. You’re clever, Watson. Cleverer 
than your father, I think. But 4 

** But what, gray-eyes?”’ 

“Oh, nothing — only — you haven’t much of an in- 
centive, have you? ”’ 

“Father acts as a pretty good one,” laughed Miner. 
“ He keeps me going, you can bet.” 

“Yes — but when he’s gone? ” 

Miner surveyed his wife. “ What a queer one you 
are, Nora!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Always wondering about 
things. Why can’t you take life as it comes?” 

Her pensiveness left her as suddenly as if she had 
doffed a garment. ‘‘ Why not, indeed. It’s the only way 
to live. Take it as it comes. Enjoy it! Laugh at it! 
Only — laughter makes you fat. Look at you, Wattie! ” 

Obediently Miner went to the mirror. “I’ve been get- 
ting careless about exercise,” he said ruefully. “ Now 
that we’re settled, I guess I’ll take to riding again. Noth- 
ing like riding, Nora.” 

She nodded absently. ‘ Yes, and the Park is so handy.” 

He seized her and kissed her affectionately. ‘‘ You’re 
an understanding sort of a little cuss, Nora. I-guess 
you and I[’ll get on pretty well together, won’t we?” 

““T—TI hope so,” she said. 

“You hope so? You're sure of it, aren’t you?” 

The wrinkles of alarm on his placid face stirred her 
to laughter. ‘‘Of course I’m sure of it—silly!” she 
cried. ‘‘[—I’ve got to be sure of it.” 

He did not understand what she meant by that. But 
he did not trouble to ask her. 


Homer Gaunt was discharged from the hospital on 
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his twenty-fourth birthday. His body was still more 
than a little weak, but his spirits flamed with vitality. The 
imbecilic strike was over, and his name would soon be 
on the Rock Island payroll again. He wrote Ivy an 
exuberant postal. It was darkest just before dawn, he 
told her, and they would soon be together again — they 
and the boy. His wistful yearning for the son he had 
scarcely seen was too intense for expression. His whole 
soul went into the underscoring he put under the word 
“ Edgar”, and the pencil trembled in his fingers. 

But there was still bitterness in his cup. When he 
tried to resume his switching, he found the place filled. 
He had worked hard and faithfully, he protested, and 
he had quit only under compulsion. That was what they 
ali said, he was told derisively. 

He tried to explain about the hospital, and his eyes 
filled with tears in sheer despair at the indifferent silence 
with which his entreaties were received. The futility of 
it dawned upon him finally, and with half a hundred men 
like himself, he shuffled aimlessly away from the yards. 

Fear had entered into his soul during the preceding 
winter — the primitive fear of hunger and cold. The 
temper of his spirit had been drawn and, as he wan- 
dered off with the other derelicts, he was indistinguish- 
able from them, from his hanging head to the core of his 
heart. 

The paralyzing conviction had suddenly fastened itself 
upon him that he was a victim of fate. As a consequence, 
the youth, who, a few months before had set out with 
such high confidence in himself, became an old man with 
none. 

Another winter, he reflected dismally, was coming on. 
He wondered if he would survive it—if, indeed, he 
wanted to survive it. There was no resentment in his 
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speculation: he was too moribund, spiritually, for resent- 
ment. 

As he stood on Van Buren Street, near the railroad 
station, wondering what course to pursue, a man, heavily 
laden with two valises, accosted him. “ Here, you — give 
me a lift.” Absently, Gaunt stepped forward. Buta red- 
haired youngster anticipated him. 

““ Get the hell out ’o here — you big bum! ” he snarled, 
knocking Gaunt’s outstretched hand aside. 

Gaunt shrugged his shoulders and turned away. The 
audacity of the urchin was not individual: beyond him 
stood several ragged creatures, their faces full of menace. 
Gaunt’s lips curled in a sardonic smile. What deeper 
ignominy could come to him? First, organized society 
had cast him out. And now, as the ultimate in degra- 
dation, this wretched pack of jackals, the lowest of the 
menials, had bared their fangs at his encroachment upon 
their sorry preserve. 

Slowly he walked up LaSalle Street, considering the 
matter. Prime among his emotions was hunger. He 
must get work, and quickly, or he would be reduced 
again to begging on the streets. He halted, lost in a bitter 
reverie. Then he roused himself, as he caught sight of a 
woman coming toward him. She carried an awkward 
assortment of luggage, and was quite evidently making 
heavy going of it. He hesitated for a moment; then he 
stepped into her path. After all, money was money, 
however earned, and hungry folk couldn’t be choosers. 

“ Carry your bags, ma’am?” he offered, extending his 
hand. And then, as if she had struck it, he drew it sharply 
back. ‘“ I—I—excuse me,’ he mumbled, averting his 
head. | 

With a sigh, she pushed her packages toward him. 
“I wish you’d get me a cab. They were all gone at the 
station.” 
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Mechanically he accepted the burden and turned to hail 
a passing vehicle. His voice cracked as he called, but she 
recognized it. “ For goodness’ sake!’ she exclaimed 
wonderingly. “I didn’t know you were in Chicago.” 

The cab had wheeled and driven up to the curb. Gaunt 
put his hand on the door. “ Where to, Mrs. Miner?” 

“Wait a minute.” She eyed him, frankly curious. 
““T want to know how you Ke 

“What address?” he repeated, avoiding her gaze. 

She hesitated, one foot on the cab step. “ Are you — 
out of work?” 

He laughed mirthlessly, as he etched a brief picture of 
the strike and its aftermath. “ And so — here I am,” he 
finished. 

She tossed her head in a gesture of quaint petulance. 
“What an outrage! But you didn’t leave Cold Harbor 
to be a switchman, did you?” 

“T aimed somewhat higher,” he said quietly. 

She shot a sudden, crisp question at him. “ Why 
don’t you go back?” 

His reply was laconic. ‘“ No carfare.”’ 

She was silent for a moment, staring at him, with 
forehead wrinkled in perplexity. ‘‘ You puzzle me,” she 
said finally. “‘Do you — do you want to go back? Be- 
cause if you do ’’ She took some money from her 
hand bag. 

“Chicago is my home — now,” he answered with slow 
emphasis. 

Intuitive, she grasped his meaning as clearly as if he 
had told his story in minutest detail. “Life’s been 
battering you, hasn’t it,’ she said gently. “ You're 
worn out.” 

“ Rather,” he admitted, with a weary nod. 

“You need a good rest, I think.” 

He grinned at that. ‘‘A good job would be better.” 
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“Well — what sort of a job do you want?” 

“Tm a printer by trade — that is, I used to be,” he 
replied, with a grimace. 

She nodded briskly. ‘Of course! How stupid of me 
not to think of it before.” She took out a little gold 
pencil and wrote something on a card. ‘‘ You go to 
this address, and there'll be a job for you. Not much 
of a job, maybe — but better than none. And here — 
take this. You look as if a square meal wouldn’t hurt 
you.” 

He fingered the greenback she had pressed into his 
hand. “I don’t want to take this,” he said thoughtfully. 
6eé I £4 2d ee 39 

“Nonsense,” she exclaimed, not understanding him. 
“lt's; a loan, of course.” 

“ You don’t understand,” he insisted patiently. “ You 
see, I — I’ve thought of you a lot — ever since that day 
in your cottage, when we talked — about things. Some- 
how, I think you were sort of responsible for my up 
and leaving the Harbor.” 

“TT?” Her gray eyes opened wide in frank amazement. 

“Yes. You represented —oh, success — you, and 
your kind of people. No matter how far I got in Cold 
Harbor, I’d never be anything but a— you know what I 
mean, don’t you?” 

She nodded, a little doubtfully. “You mean you 
wanted to be a big frog in a big puddle? ” 

“ That’s it exactly,” he cried, his eyes gleaming. Then, 
abruptly the gleam faded, and his voice sank. ‘‘ That’s 
what I wanted to be — but the big puddle’s just about 
drowned me. I —I guess I’m just about the smallest tad- 
pole you could find. Here — you keep this.” He thrust 
the money toward her. 

She drew back. ‘Keep it? Certainly not. Why 
should I keep it?” 
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“Because, don’t you see, it was bad enough to fail, 
but to fail and then have you know — after the way I 
talked to you that time,— well, that’s just about the worst 
thing that’s happened to me. It makes me feel as if I’d 
like to take this, and — ”’ his jaw hardened, and a note of 
defiance crept into his voice, ‘and — get drunk with it!” 

“Listen, my young friend.”’ Lightly she let her gloved 
hand rest for a moment on his arm. “If the thing that 
made you want to read about Julius Czesar, and all that, 
is gone, why, I suppose you will go and get drunk — and 
then, maybe, jump in the Lake. But that'll only prove, 
won’t it, that you never were meant to be a big frog.” 

His features softened in a sudden smile. ‘“ You have 
a way of putting the point to things, haven’t you?” _ 

“Tt’s a point you can’t miss, I think,” she said. “A 
man like you — Mr.— what is your name, anyway — 
I’ve forgotten.” 

She clapped her hands together when he told her. 
“Yes—and Yankee stock! Not the sort that goes 
under. Good-by, and—no, not good luck. Because it 
won't be luck —it’ll be you!” 

The cab driver, who had been an interested but somno- 
lent observer of the proceedings, shook his head as she 
got into the cab. ‘ You hadn’t ought to do it, ma’am,” 
he declared. “Them bums is all alike. He'll go an’ 
spend it in the nearest barrel house.” , 

Eleanor favored him with a cheerful smile. ‘‘ You’re 
entirely right, driver. But you see — he isn’t a bum.” 

The driver, still shaking his head, turned his attention 
to his horse. As a man of the world, he felt that he 
knew a bum when he saw one. 

Gaunt watched the cab until it was lost to view in the 
traffic. Then, for the first time, he looked down at the 
card which Eleanor had pressed into his hand. On it 
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was scribbled, “ E. Miner & Co.,” followed by a number 
on Plymouth Court. 

He stared for another minute at the bill which accom- 
panied the pasteboard. It was a brief period, as regards 
time, but it was long enough for the events of the dreary 
year to pass in solemn review, clear as to each wretched 
detail. He sighed. Had he the strength for one more 
effort? And if he failed again... ? 

It was the second time, he reflected, that money had 
been given him by a woman. The first had given it out 
of sheer pity. There had been something more than pity 
in the other’s eyes — a question, he decided. 


CHAPTER “XII 


Shaven, his ancient suit carefully brushed, the frayed 
edges of the sleeves scissored off, and with a polish to his 
shoes which denied the discrepancies in the soles, Gaunt 
presented the card at the offices of E. Miner and 


Company. 
A bent old negro at the information desk studied the 
earamntentiy.\ "yo names ?:”” 


Gaunt told him. 

Jes’ so, Mist’ Gaunt. Mist’ Watson wants fo’ to 
see you.” 

Gaunt followed the old man down a long corridor, 
terminating in an office, on the frosted glass door of 
which was painted, “‘ Mr. Watson Miner.” 

In obedience to his guide’s gesture, Gaunt stepped for- 
ward into the office. The man seated at the desk looked 
up, a frown on his smooth pink forehead. “ Hello. 
What d’you want?” 

There was frank curiosity mixed with the annoyance 
in the tone. Gaunt looked down at the shining tips of his 
shoes and smiled. ‘‘I was told you wanted to see me, 
Mr. Miner. My name is Gaunt.” 

The annoyance left Miner’s face, and he returned 
Gaunt’s smile in cheerful friendliness. But he did not 
rise, or proffer his hand. ‘Oh, yes. Mrs. Miner’s told 
me about you. Had a pretty hard time of it, haven’t 
your,” 

“Rather,” said Gaunt drily. 

“Well, Mrs. Miner’s anxious to do something for you. 
Seems to feel some sort of responsibility for you.” 
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Gaunt stared in astonishment. ‘‘ She — for me?” 

“Oh, it’s the mother in her,” laughed Miner comfort- 
ably. “ Women are like that, you know, Gaunt. Noth- 
ing pleases ‘em more than to hold out the helping 
hand. o 

“Tm looking for work — not help,” said Gaunt stiffly. 

“You’re a crusty sort, aren’t you!’’ Miner showed 
more amusement than offense. 

Gaunt grinned his appreciation of the candor. “I 
guess so. You can get callouses on your soul, same as 
on your skin.” 

Miner did not quite understand that. But, as he was 
wont to do with things he did not understand, he put it 
aside. ‘‘ Mrs. Miner said you were a printer.” 

Gaunt inclined his head. ‘“‘ I—JI was,” he muttered. 

“ All right. I’m going to give you a chance in our 
composing room.” Miner paused, as if expecting some 
sign of gratification. When none was forthcoming, he 
pressed a button on his desk. To the man who responded 
a moment later, he said, “ Herman, this is the fellow 
I was speaking to you about.” And to Gaunt, “this is 
Mr. Wirth, our composing-room foreman.” 

Gaunt put out his hand. “Glad to meet you, Mr. 
Wirth.” 

Miner turned busily to the papers on his desk. ‘‘ Hope 
you turn out well, Gaunt,” he said. ‘ Everybody in 
Miner and Company works hard.” 

The first days at the “case”? were hard ones for 
Gaunt. He was nervous, and his fingers, stiffened and 
awkward from long disuse, made sorry work of stick 
and planer. He was as useless as the greenest devil, and 
once he even sank to the ignominy of pieing a galley of 
type as he was putting the string around it on the im- 
posing stone. But Wirth was tolerant, and as time passed, 
confidence and the cunning of his fingers slowly returned. 
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Day by day his “string ” grew longer, until presently he 
found himself well up with the leaders of the shop. The 
shadows faded from his soul, and one day he wrote Ivy 
definitely to join him. 

The ardor of his welcome for her was overshadowed 
by his amazement at his son. “ What a boy he’s gotten 
to be!” he said, over and over again. “To think that 
he’s mine — my boy!” 

The first weeks after Ivy’s arrival were quite flawless. 
The ghastly months of his solitude had all but left his 
memory, and pride of craft began to flame once more 
with renewed vigor. As his skill returned, he enjoyed 
again the keen savor of competition, and it was not long 
before his anxiety to hold his job gave place to a desire 
not only to equal the best men in the shop, but to surpass 
them. 

In the first flush of his revivified ambition, he spoke 
of his purpose to his fellow workers. But they chilled 
and puzzled him with their lack of sympathy. “I can’t 
understand it,” he complained to Wirth. ‘‘ They’re satis- 
fied to stay where they are.” 

The foreman nodded grimly. ‘ That’s what trades- 
unionism does for men. It’s almost as bad as 
Christianity.” 

put Bi 

“Don’t but me!” Wirth went on in passionate irreley- 
ance. ‘‘ Christ protested against the capitalistic organiza- 
tion of society. ‘ Blessed are the poor ’— you remember 
that. He was all for the poor. But the hypocrites of the 
church took his message and turned it to their own use. 
They said, ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit — that’s how 
they got around it. The exploiting classes simply took 
the Christian dogma and turned it into a weapon for 
themselves. Christianity, to-day, is the workingman’s 
worst enemy!” 
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Gently Gaunt tried to bring him back to the theme of 
ambition. ‘Look at Donovan,” he said. ‘A smart 
fellow, if ever there was one. But he just lives for 
Saturday night. He spends all his money on fine clothes 
and parties. He doesn’t seem to want to get ahead at all.” 

Wirth, shaking his head, declined to consider the prob- 
lem of Donovan, the individual. To him, all problems 
were mass problems. Life was not made up of persons, 
but of classes, the Creator’s palette confined to black and 
white. Intensely emotional himself, he worshipped at 
the shrine of reason; and for the obscurities of “‘ Das 
Kapital” he had a fanatic reverence. “It’s not Dono- 
van’s fault,’ he stormed, waving his bony fist. ‘‘ He’s 
just the victim of his place in society. What chance has 
he got against the exploiters? He doesn’t work any 
harder than he has to— why? Because he knows that 
the product of his labor goes into the pockets of men like 
Watson Miner. But some day 

Always, he finished like that. ‘Some day” — the 


“ revolution ’’ — the workers were to “ rise’ — to “ free 
themselves of their chains.” The phraseology never 
varied. 


“ And then what?” demanded Gaunt, nettled by the 
vagueness of the prophecy. 

“ And then what? ”’ Wirth looked blank. 

“Yes. Your precious proletarians are goin’ to throw 
off their chains. You're sure of that. Well, are they 
going to throw off their laziness, too, an’ quit drinking, 
an’ ——” 

“ They’re going to take over the means of production, 
the tools, and the i, 

“Oh — don’t stuff me with words!” cried Gaunt. 
“Be practical. Take this plant, for instance. _Who’d 
run it?” 

“* Why, the workers. Don’t you think there are plenty 
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of men here who could run it as well — or better — than 
young Miner?” 

That silenced Gaunt for a moment. He felt no en- 
thusiasm for Miner, who, since his father’s death, had 
assumed charge of the destinies of E. Miner and Com- 
pany. ‘‘ Maybe so,” he said finally. “But this is what 
I think. Any chap smart enough to run this business 
would run it for himself — not for the workers!” 

Wirth’s face softened in a patient and untroubled smile. 
“You don’t understand socialism, Homer.” 

With a bang, Gaunt folded up his metal lunch box and 
leaped to his feet. “I certainly don’t,” he cried. “I 
think it’s just trying to make water run up hill.” 

“That’s because you come from the farming classes,” 
said Wirth, unmoved. “The farmers, in this country, 
have been the bulwark of conservatism. But there’s a 
change going on, Homer. The farmers are ceasing to 
own their own land. It’s passing into the hands of Wall 
Street and the mortgage bankers. The farmer’s becom- 
ing a tenant — working for some one else. You'll see 
a drift, pretty soon, toward a line-up with the wage- 
earners. Exploitation ss 

Gaunt exploded in exasperation. “ Oh, I’m tired of 
all this talk about exploitation! A fellow with brains, 
who works hard, and saves his money — he'll get ahead, 
I guess. And if he’s lazy and shiftless, he won’t get 
ahead — and none of your fine theories will ever make 
him.” 

“How about Watson Miner?” queried the foreman 
softly. 

Gaunt was momentarily silent. ‘‘ Well,’ he said 
finally, and there was profound conviction in his tone, 
“if he’s smart, he’ll hang on to what his father left him. 
And if he’s not — well, I guess somebody that is smart 
will take it away from him.” 
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The sights and odors of a print shop have no charm 
for the layman. But to Gaunt, the Miner composing 
room was a paradise. He fingered the shining bits of 
brass rule as lovingly as a collector might gloat over his 
precious store. His head swam in the ecstacies of a drug 
user, as his nostrils, of a morning, sniffed the olio of ink 
and lye and benzine and roller composition, and the faint 
but unmistakable scent of raw paper. And at night, as 
he washed the day’s grime from his fingers, he was as 
proudly content as a knight doffing his heraldry. 

Coming home, he tried to make Ivy understand his 
emotions. Her nod was placid. “ It’s wonderful, Homer 
—and you'll be getting a raise pretty soon, won’t you?” 

He brought her examples of his work — bits which 
had won commendation from fellow craftsmen. In a 
glow of pride, he pointed out to her how accurately his 
rules were mitred at the corners. ‘ And look at that title 
page!” he cried. “ Wirth said that DeVinne himself 
couldn’t do a better one!” 

“Tt’s beautiful, Homer,” she agreed, raising her red- 
dened cheeks from the stove. “ Doesn’t this steak smell 
good? I picked it out myself.” 

- He went back to the little living room and seized the 
newspaper. He was hurt and disappointed. But, after 
a little, he saw things more fairly. It was too bad that 
Ivy could not comprehend what moved him so deeply. 
But, on the other hand, it would be contemptible of him 
to disdain the solicitude she showed for him. She 
watched over him exactly as she watched over the baby. 
When he went out in the morning, she inspected him 
closely to see that-he was warmly clad. The preparation 
of his lunch box was one of her major concerns, and 
she was constantly on the alert for any sign of tiring, 
on his part, of what she provided; any evidence of a 
desire for some new delicacy. And at night, when he 
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came home, he found his slippers laid out and the most 
comfortable chair arranged under the reading lamp. It 
all touched him deeply and made him ashamed of his 
momentary resentments at her lack of understanding. 
In all probability, he told himself, he disappointed her 
quite as much as she disappointed him. That was life. 

Physically, Ivy’s world was circumscribed by the limits 
of the little flat on LaSalle Avenue. But her spirit con- 
tinued to dwell in Cold Harbor. She wrote a great deal, 
and at night, under the lamp, she read extracts to him 
from the long letters she received from her old friends. 

“Isn’t it wonderful! ” she exclaimed, on one such occa- 
sion, following the recital of Herb Fallass’ rise to fortune, 
through having inherited his father’s drug store. 
“Who'd ever have thought Herbie would do so well!” 


Gaunt leaned over and took his wife’s hand. “ Aren’t 
you sorry you didn’t marry Herb?” 
_Ivy laughed. “ He certainly seemed to want to marry 


me, didn’t he! An’ you used to get so jealous! 
*Member? ” 

““ Aren’t you ever sorry?” 

“ Sorry? Why should I be?” 

“Herb’s done a lot better than I have. His father 
was pretty well off, you know.” 

“Yes — but you see, I love you,” she answered simply. 

Gaunt was silent. To her, that reply was evidently 
conclusive. He was ashamed that he did not find it 
altogether so. 

“It’s funny,” he mused presently. “I don’t see why 
you care so much for me. I haven’t done much for you. 
Sometimes it looks as if I never would.” 

She sighed. ‘‘ You don’t understand women, Homer. 
I don’t love you for what you —I mean, because — oh, 
it’s hard for me to say what I mean. But I mean, I—I 
—well, I just love you, that’s all. I always will.” 
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She put her head on his shoulder. Silently he let his 
hand stray over her soft flaxen hair. He wondered why 
it was that Ivy had such a way of bringing a lump into 
his throat. 

One winter night, as he was returning home, Gaunt 
picked up a thread which had dropped out of the warp 
of his life. The cable had apparently suffered one of its 
periodic breaks, and with a muttered oath at fate and 
street-cars, he turned up his coat collar and started to 
breast the wind afoot. 

He had not gone far when a figure appeared at his 
side, and he heard the familiar whine of the street beggar. 
With a chuckle of mingled disdain and complacency, he 
thrust his hand in his pocket. Then a neighboring arc- 
light flickered; and an ejaculation broke from his lips: 

“ Well, of all things — Andy Weston!” 

“How are you, Homer?” The old tramp was not 
in the least abashed. “ Didn’t recognize you.” 

“ Have I changed?” 

The other nodded. ‘“ You look prosperous. Are 
your” 

Gaunt straightened. ‘I’m back at my trade.” 

“Fine, Homer. I always said that you were a bum 
by circumstance.” 

“ And you, Andy? Still at it — by choice?” 

His friend sighed. “It gets harder, lad. I’ve lost 
my old zest for the game. No use denying it —I’m 
tired of freedom.” 

“ Tired, eh?”’ An idea had flashed into Gaun’t mind. 
** Say — how’d you like a steady job?” 

“ No,” said Weston promptly. Then he added, with- 
out quite so much conviction, ‘ No.” 

Gaunt put his hand on the other’s shoulder. ‘ One 
of our proofreaders quit this morning. You're going 
to take his place, Andy.” 
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“Noa No, Homers) i 

‘Oh, yes you are! Here. You go get a good sleep 
and washed up — and in the morning you come down to 
Miner’s and ask for Wirth.” 

Weston eyed the bill Gaunt had pressed into his hand. 
“T’ll just drink this up, Homer,” he said plaintively. 

Gaunt laughed. ‘“ That’s just what I said to the — the 
person who gave me a lift when I needed it worse than 
you do. But I didn’t!” 

“ But I don’t want to get cleaned up! I fe 

Gaunt made off. ‘See you in the morning, Andy. 
Got to get home to the missus, now.” 

“ But Homer ie 

“ We have a lot of Sanskrit jobs — I’ll have ’em ready 
for you in the morning.” 

Gaunt was more than a little surprised when Weston, 
highly unprepossessing in appearance, and protesting 
vigorously, put in an appearance the following morning. 
“T don’t want a steady job,” he said, when he was intro- 
duced to Wirth. “I don’t want a job of any sort.”” But 
finally, still muttering plaintive deprecations, he suffered 
himself to be led to the proofreaders’ corner. 

He would not, he insisted, last a week. But he did, 
and at the end of the period he took his wages and spent 
them in a new outfit of clothing. Most of it was second- 
hand, but neat enough. His clothes, he said, when he. 
reappeared the following Monday, were old; but he had 
become possessed of an idea which was new, namely — 
to see if one who had sunk to the depths that he had 
could rise again. It was, he insisted, a venture in pure 
science. He was skeptical, but open-minded. 

“In all probability, Homer,” he declared with great 
seriousness, “I shall revert. But it will be interesting 
to see if old Andy — who, after all, is not nearly as old 
as he looks in old rags,— alone, can do what the Salvation 
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Army, with the help of God and all His angels, was not 
able to do. Yes, it will be interesting — and I feel the 
need of a new interest.” 


To Gaunt, in his first days of life in the metropolis, 
the only factors of moment had been those of food and 
warmth and lodging. But those huge molecules were 
breaking down now into a variety of more subtle 
divisions. 

He had attained a certain distinction in the Miner 
composing room as a skilled and dependable workman. 
But as the type clicked in his stick with monotonous 
rhythm, his thoughts began to roam afield. Looking 
down the vista of the years, he could see himself, eventu- 
ally, in a place like Wirth’s. Spending always a little 
less than he earned, Ivy would assure him a competence 
for his declining years. There would be, at the end, a 
dignified retreat to Cold Harbor — the picture made him 
grit his teeth. It was a comfortable prospect. Nothing 
in it to be ashamed of, surely. To Ivy, it would be 
altogether attractive. But it resembled not at all the 
pictures his fancy had painted when, with face pressed 
against the glass, he had peered through the windows 
of the Chronicle office at the limitless world outside. 

He tried to put aside mere dreams and contemplate 
life practically. As if he were mounting specimens under 
a microscope, he set up the figures of the men in the 
community who had attained the goal he dreamed of for 
himself. He tried to find their common quality, the thing 
that made them different from other men. They had 
imagination, and they had force. They were not, on the 
whole, skilled men or learned men. Surely no one in the 
Miner plant could make better printing —knew more 
about it—than Wirth. But Wirth was essentially an 
underling. He would never be anything else. 
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And then, out of Wirth’s own lips, came the answer. 
He was forever talking.of ‘ distribution ’’ — without at 
all understanding the significance of the word. It flashed 
upon Gaunt that there lay the secret. Life’s prizes went 
to the discoverers —in civilization’s youth, to the dis- 
coverers of new lands: now, in its prime, to the dis- 
coverers of new markets. It was a tremendous thought. 
Not to the skilled man, not to the producer of goods or 
ideas, but to the distributor thereof. The founder of 
the house of Miner had been an expert craftsman — 
tradition was a unit as to that — but he must have been 
much more. Gaunt slapped his thigh. The thing was 
ridiculously simple. He washed his hands, removed his 
apron, and went in search of Watson Miner. 

He found the latter in his office. ‘“ H’ are you, Gaunt,” 
said Miner. “ Come in.” 

Gaunt was surprised by the warmth of his reception. 
But it was not long before he understood the reason. 
Miner’s slow, thick speech, the way his words ran to- 
gether, told the story. He was a little drunk. He gave 
a sudden, boisterous laugh and threw himself back in 
his chair. “‘Co’gratulate me, Gaunt. Happy father!” 

“Yes?” Gaunt did not know just how to take the 
situation. 

“Li? boy — born this morning. Great — eh?” 

“That’s fine, Mr. Miner.” Gaunt held out his hand. 
“ A-boy, eh? That’s fine.” 


Miner nodded. ‘‘ Name o’ Miner’s not goin’ die out, 
Gaunt.” ’Fraid it was. Grea’ name.” 

Gaunt hesitated. ‘Mrs. Miner—doing well, I 
hope? ”’ 


“Perfect. Grea’ woman, Gaunt. Won’ful woman.” 
Miner’s ruddy features dissolved in a fatuous smile, as 
if he felt that in complimenting his wife he was in some 
fashion complimenting himself. ‘ Won’ful woman.” 
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The smile suddenly left him, and with a jerk he straight- 
ened. ‘“ What d’ you wan’ see me ’bout?”’ 

Gaunt was relieved. The situation was not an agree- 
able one. “Some other time will do,’ he murmured, 
turning to go. 

Miner checked him with a gesture. “No. Settle 
things as they come — tha’s my motto,” he said thickly. 
He was swaying a little. 

“Tt’s not important.” 

“ Settle "em as they come,” repeated Miner stubbornly. 
“Man o’ decision, Gaunt —tha’s what I am. What d’ 
you want?” 

Gaunt yielded to a compound of disgust and craft. 
He was never likely to find his employer in a more ex- 
pansive mood. “It’s a pleasure to work for you,” he 
murmured diplomatically. 

Miner nodded. ‘Nice, happy fam’ly, Gaunt,” he 
sighed. “ All pull together — tha’s my motto.” 

“T was thinking — maybe I could pull a little more, 
if — if I was outside.” . 

“ Outside?” repeated Miner stupidly. 

“Yes. I know the business pretty well now. I have 
a feeling I could use that knowledge to good advantage 
in — selling. I want to be a salesman, Mr. Miner.” 

Miner picked up a penholder, staring at it as if he 
had never seen such an object before. ‘“‘ Tha’s good, 
Gaunt. Like to see ambition. Wan’ sell, eh? Hard 
game, sellin’. Damn hard.” 

“T know it is,” agreed Gaunt respectfully. “ But I’d 
like to try it.” 

Miner burst into an irrational, explosive chuckle. ‘“ A’ 
right. Go ’head. Help ambitious fellow — tha’s my 
motto. Wh’a’s more, I’ll give you bonus — commission, 
I mean.” | 

Gaunt was astonished almost into speechlessness — his 
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victory had been so easy. “I—TI'll try to justify it,” he 
mumbled awkwardly. 

“Sure.” Miner’s limp hand described an expansive 
gesture. ‘Goo’ lad. Go out an’ sell. Gran’ ol’ house. 
Gran’ ol’ name. Gran’ printing. Gran’ salesman. Sure!” 
He rose and walked unsteadily to the costumer. “ Won’ 
be back this afternoon. Got go see my son. Gran’ thing 
to have son. You got son, eh, Gaunt?” 

Gaunt nodded. ‘“ Yes, I have a son.” 

“ Gran’ thing. Keep ol’ name alive. Gran’ ol’ name, 
Gaunt.” 

For a moment, Gaunt watched his employer as he made 
his unsteady way out of the office and downstairs. What 
a spectacle! And what irony that he, Gaunt, must plead 
for his opportunity before such a man. His face cleared. 
Fate had been kindly enough. He had the opportunity. 
The time would come when he would not have to stand, 
twirling his fingers in bashful fear, before such men 
as Watson Miner. They would twirl their fingers be- 
fore him! 

Later, his jaw clenched, he repeated that thought to 
Andy Weston. The older man pushed back the green 
eye-shade on his forehead and smiled. “ It’s life, Homer. 
One climbs the heights on a ladder of souls. One looks 
up and sees only the heels of those above. One looks 
down and sees pleading hands. Only, of course, no one 
ever does look down. That would make for vertigo — 
and one might fall.” 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about,” Gaunt 
complained. 

“Some day, Homer,” answered Weston gently, “ per- 
haps you will.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


Gaunt was not a brilliant salesman. But he knew his 
goods with extreme thoroughness, and in a craft notori- 
ous for promises lightly given and as lightly kept, he 
presently became known for the dependability of his 
word. This virtue was congenital. He acquired another 
from Andy Weston. 

“T have discovered, Homer,” said the latter, “ that 
this is a highly competitive business. Therefore, you must 
compete. But compete rationally, my lad. It is droll 
that I — a mere scholar — should have ideas about busi- 
ness. But it appears to me that the man who competes 
on price alone is not unlike a squirrel-in a cage. He pro- 
ceeds at a great rate, and the wheel buzzes merrily — but 
he has no destination.” 

Gaunt pondered that thought, and made it his. It be- 
came part of his creed that no job was worth the having 
unless it yielded a profit. It was an obvious enough 
theorem, and yet, as Weston pointed out, the men who 
had grasped it were not numerous. 

As time passed, Gaunt discovered that this extraor- 
dinarily simple idea had accomplished two things for him: 
he was obliged to waste little effort on “ shoppers,” and 
the orders signed by him began to take precedence with 
the inside organization of E. Miner and Company. 

As a consequence, it became known among regular 
buyers of printing that he was a man who could deliver 
“rush” jobs very close to the exact hour he promised 
them. 
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He developed an increasing business with financial 
houses on LaSalle Street, due, in part, to his old friend, 
Fiske O’Dea, who enjoyed a wide acquaintance and used 
it for him. They were small jobs mostly, yielding pro- 
portionately small profit. 

“I wish you wouldn’t waste your time with such stuff! ” 
complained Miner on one occasion, pointing irritably at 
the proof of a bond announcement. “ There’s no money 
in this sort of thing.” 

Gaunt smiled placidly. ‘‘ There’s the usual profit,” he 
said. “ But that’s really not the point. We may never 
make much out of that particular house, of course. But 
they’re tied up with a lot of other concerns. If we please 
them, it opens up a big field.” 

“You’re always dreaming, Gaunt,” grumbled Miner. 
*€ Still, it’s your funeral.” 

Gaunt sighed, as he went back to his desk. Miner was 
right—it was his funeral. He was working on a com- 
mission basis, and no one needed to tell him that his policy 
of developing customers, rather than of pursuing jobs, 
meant a financial sacrifice on his part. As usual, it was 
Weston who restored him to his confidence in himself. 

“In my experience, lad,” said the latter, “ the people 
who take the cash and let the credit go, immediately spend 
it. They die in the shadow of the poorhouse. If foolish 
people will eat their seeds, they cannot plant them, can 
they.’ 

Gaunt shook his head. “No. But it gets me to see 
how some of the boys around here are pulling in the 
money. Look at Weaver — doesn’t know any more 
about printing than a rabbit, and he 2 

“ Makes more than you do, eh?” 

“‘ About twice. It ¥ 

“Don’t you worry, Homer. Let your credit feed upon 
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itself. One of these days you'll draw a handsome divi- 
dend for your patience.” 


One day in late November, when the cold dry snow 
whirled on the asphalt in a gale from the Lake, and the 
windows rattled in their frames like castanets, Gaunt’s 
second child was born. 

All through the long afternoon, he sat in the little 
parlor fighting for composure. He tried to read, and 
the words became a blur. He paced to and fro, like a 
caged animal, found it absurd, and sat down — only to 
find himself incapable of remaining seated. 

It was a dull, gray day, and the twilight settled early. 
At four o’clock he lighted the lamp, only to extinguish it, 
because the light annoyed him like an intrusion. He was 
satisfied with the faint green reflected from a gas street 
lamp below. 

It was nearly five and quite dark, when the doctor — 
a physician of the neighborhood —came to him and 
gravely murmured something about “ complications.” 
Gaunt did not understand what he meant, exactly, but 
he gathered that he was admitting his need of assistance. 
He was not, he explained, faintly apologetic, a specialist. 

Gaunt sprang from his chair, his heart beating a rapid 
tattoo against his ribs. “ Well— what do you want?” 
He put the question crisply, as if he were quite master 
of himself. He was conscious of a childish relief that 
the darkness covered the trembling of his hands. 

The doctor gave him a name. “ He doesn’t live far 
from here — over on Schiller Street.” He took a card 
from his pocket and wrote something on it. ‘“I1—Td 
like to have him come right away, if he will.” 

Gaunt flew down the creaking stairs, three at a time. 
It was not until the wind struck his hot forehead that 
he realized he had forgotten his hat. He laughed grimly 
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at the power of habit, which could keep him mindful of 
such a triviality at such a time. 

Despite his fears, he found the specialist at home. “Is _ 
it near enough to walk?” asked the latter, leisurely get- 
ting into his overcoat. 

Gaunt wanted to urge that they run. “ Two blocks 
over,” he cried. 

All things end. They reached the little flat at last. 
Gaunt stood helplessly by, as the two medical men shook 
hands and in a jargon of their own discussed the matter 
at hand. Timidly he peered into Ivy’s room. He was 
as startled as if a ghost had walked, when she saw him, 
and smiled, and waved her hand weakly at him. 

The tears blinded him, and he staggered back to the 
parlor. Patient, kindly, gentle Ivy — fighting, all alone, 
for life. The rumble of the doctor’s voices sounded in 
his ears like a sentence of execution. He shuddered, 
trying to collect himself, to face inexorable fate, to order 
the future with some sort of coherence. 

Could he bear life without Ivy? Would the solitude 
be endurable? Could he live? And immediately there 
came an answer to that. Of course he must live. Life 
had been given him unasked. He owed himself no obliga- 
tion. He was not required to suffer loneliness if he willed 
otherwise. But he had given life to another creature. 
There was Edgar, his blood and brawn, helpless, utterly 
dependent. Gaunt’s fears suddenly dissolved in the 
egoism of parenthood. Edgar was nothing less than him- 
self — his voluntary self. He might kill the self which 
people knew as Homer Gaunt. But the bullet which 
would achieve that solution would be the agency of 
murder, because it would put an end to that other self 
which was called his son. 

His heart ceased pounding, and a singular calm 
possessed him. Dimly he comprehended that composure 
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had come to him on the wings of vanity, and he almost 
laughed at the drollery of it. But it was something more 
than vanity; it was a strangely resistless curiosity. Life 
had somewhat dulled his interest in himself; the interest 
had in some inexplicable fashion been transferred to his 
boy. He was profoundly curious to see into what man- 
ner of man the boy would grow, still more curious to 
see how much of an agency he himself would be in that 
growth. 

It was ironic that during those long moments when 
he pondered so deeply on the significance of his son, a 
daughter should be born to him. 

The specialist smiled when he mumbled of his anxiety. 
It had been a difficult case, but in no sense an abnormal 
one. Mrs. Gaunt was not in danger, but she would re- 
quire considerable care. He said something about her 
heart. 


In due course, the baby was taken to the little church 
on Sedgewick Street and christened Alice, after Ivy’s 
mother’s unmarried sister, who lived in Pennsylvania, 
and who had always sent Ivy something at Christmas. 


During that bleak November afternoon, Gaunt had 
grappled with things profound and vital —the mystery 
and the absurdity of life, the meaning of love, the 
significance of parenthood. His soul had plumbed vast 
depths of fear and understanding. During the weeks 
which followed, he found himself enmeshed in matters 
less profound, but no less vital. 

They were sordid matters, and ridiculous by contrast 
with his brief contemplation of infinity in the dingy 
parlor. They concerned his mounting account with the 
Wells Street druggist, the payment of the old nurse, and 
the bills of the two physicians. Like butter on a hot 
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knife, he saw his scanty savings vanish, to give place 
to debt. 

His iridescent dreams of achievement for himself gave 
place to the drab realities of providing food and shelter 
for a family which, as he contemplated it, assumed the 
quality of a relentiess tyrant. There was no assuagement 
in the fact that it was of his own creation. 

Under the load, both real and imagined, his spirits 
drooped, until shrewd observers, like Andy Weston, were 
aroused. ‘‘ You look as melancholy as a mustard pot,” 
he said. 

“T need money,” was Gaunt’s curt response. 

Weston’s eyes twinkled. “ You’re tempted to forego 
your foresight and reap the harvest now, eh? ”’ 

Gaunt’s fists clenched. “I’m tempted to chuck every- 
thing — and run away!” he snapped. 

“How unoriginal! Create a family—and_ skip. 
That’s not like you, Homer.” 

“T didn’t say I was going to,’ growled Gaunt. “I 
only said I felt like it. Can’t help feeling it, can I? No, 
I won’t skip. Ill stick it, all right. But I’ve got to quit 
this commission game and get some ready money. 
There’s only one kind of fellow can play for the future — 
and that’s a single man. Yes, I’ve got to ask Miner to 
put me on a salary — and you know what that'll mean! ” 

“Tt’s too bad, Homer,” said the older man regretfully. 
“Tf you could only hold on a little longer. It’s bound 
to come, one of these days. Won’t you try it a little 
while longer?” 

“T can’t wait a week,” answered Gaunt sourly. “I’m 
through. I guess it’s back to the case for me. Small 
wages — but certain. I’m a married man, Andy. I — 
why, I’m a God damned slave!” 

Weston sighed. ‘It’s a tragedy, Homer — oh, not 
you, especially — but the whole arrangement of things. 
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Fate gives the field to the lone wolf — and the domestic- 
ated beastie needs it more. Fate needs adjusting, I think. 
Here am I, worth nothing, producing nothing, leaving 
nothing behind — and the world is mine. I may work, 
or not work, drink or be sober —and it matters not. 
While you “ 

They were both silent. There seemed nothing more to 
be said. “ Miner’s out of town — burning up the lights 
on Broadway, I guess,” said Gaunt presently. ‘‘ When 
he gets back, I’m going to ask him for my old job.” 

“Maybe he’ll let you keep on selling — on a salary?” 
suggested Weston hopefully. 

“Not he,’ jeered Gaunt. “ He’s told me too often 
that I’m not a ‘producer.’ He thinks I’m a dreamer. 
Well, I guess I am. But I’m through. Ill be back in 
the old apron next Monday.” 


CHAPTE ROX 


Events do not proceed in ordered sequence of cause 
and effect, like elephants in a circus parade, each with 
its trunk holding another’s tail. From time to time, 
life’s brew appears to engage the attention of some invis- 
ible cook. There is a brisk stirring, the inconsequential 
sediment settles, the bubbles are whisked away, and into 
neat molds are poured coincidences. 

Gaunt’s dogged announcement of his determination to 
return to the case must have recalled the invisible master 
of things to his negligence of the pot in which brewed 
human affairs. For, separated by only a few hours, two 
things happened which abruptly changed the tenor of 
his life. One might call them chance, or coincidence, 
and be no nearer understanding than the simple-hearted 
Ivy, who attributed them, gratefully and on her knees, 
to what she called Divine Providence. 

It was nearly five o’clock, and the white blanket of the 
snow was already slashed with yellow from the street 
lamps, when a message came to Gaunt from Fiske O’Dea, 
asking him to repair, “as soon as possible,” to the offices 
of Paine and Overbright, on LaSalle Street. 

It was a cold night and nearly time for closing. Even 
as he scanned the note, Gaunt could hear the whistles 
from the factories on the west side. ‘“‘ Come on, Homer,” 
said one of the other salesmen, blandly reading the note 
over his shoulder. ‘‘ See ’em in the morning.” 

“ But it says ‘immediately,’ ”’ objected Gaunt. 

“No, it don’t —it says ‘as soon as possible,’ ”’ cor- 
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rected the other. “ Besides, what could you do for ’em 
at this hour?” 

“It 1s pretty late,” agreed Gaunt, frowning perplexedly. 
“T wonder what Fiske’s up to now.” 

“Paine and Overbright don’t amount to anything,” 
pursued the salesman with finality. “ Don’t waste your 
time fussing with folks like that, Homer.” 

“T never sold em anything but five hundred envelopes,” 
admitted Gaunt. ‘“ That’s what makes it so queer. Can’t 
imagine what they want me for.” 

*““ Another five, prob’ly,” laughed the salesman in de- 
rision. “‘ The smaller they are, the more service they 
squeal for. Come on, Homer — let’s go.” 

“No,” said Gaunt quietly. “I think [’ll run over. Just 
— just for curiosity,” he added apologetically. 

The salesman shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ You'll never 
get on in this game, Gaunt. You— you haven’t any 
sense of proportion.” 

But Gaunt did not hear him. He was already putting 
on his overcoat. A bitter sigh escaped him as he went 
out. The salesman was probably right. He would get 
another order for a box of envelopes — “rush,” of 
course. The ignominy of it would be a fitting climax to 
his career as a salesman. 

At the offices of Paine and Overbright, in the Rookery, 
he presented his card, with the name and famous arrow- 
head trademark of E. Miner and Company upon it, and 
his name in the lower corner. 

“Who'd you want to see?” demanded the girl at the 
counter. 

“T have no idea, 
sent for.” 

She vanished, reappearing presently, with some of her 
hostility evaporated. “This way, please. It’s Mr. 
Paine.” 


” 


he answered wearily. ‘I was 
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He followed her guiding finger to the private office of 
the senior partner. The latter acknowledged his entrance 
with a curt nod. “I’ve got a job for you —a rush job. 
Your friend, O’Dea suggested I send for you.” 

Gaunt wanted to say “five hundred envelopes?” But 
he said nothing, merely inclining his head respectfully. 

“Can you get this out to-night?” Paine held up a 
sheet of pencilled copy. 

Gaunt took it and studied it for a moment, auto- 
matically making a mental estimate of the work involved. 
“ We — we don’t run an all-night shop, you know,” he 
said hesitatingly. 

Paine frowned. ‘ Confound it, I’ve got to have this 
first thing in the morning.” Then he added reproach- 
fully, “O’Dea said you’d do it.” 

Gaunt started to protest, but Paine checked him. “ All 
right, all right,’ he said testily.. “ Not your fault, of 
course. Sorry to have troubled you.” With a jerk of 
his head, he indicated the door. 

The gesture irritated Gaunt. “Give me that copy,” 
he said roughly. “I'll do it for you.” 

Paine hesitated. ‘I don’t want just promises. You 
admitted you didn’t run a night shop.” 

“Tt doesn’t need a shop,” replied Gaunt. “One man 
can do it.” 

“What d’ you mean by that? ” 

Gaunt smiled. “I'll do it myself,’ he said quietly. 

Bre Oli: + 

“T know the trade — all of it. Learned it in a country 
shop.” 

“All right,” said Paine, after a doubtful pause. 
“Here you are. I'll take your word for it. And if you 
come through — well, you won’t regret it.” 

Gaunt put the copy in his pocket, bowed, and went out. 

The wind, whistling down the cafion of LaSalle Street, 
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nipped at his ears as he emerged from the building. But 
he merely chuckled, filled with an inward sense of su- 
periority for the passers-by, with their coat collars turned 
up around their shivering shoulders. 

He found the offices of E. Miner and Company deserted 
when he reached them, but there was a light in the com- 
posing room. It had been turned on, he discovered, by 
Foster, one of the compositors. “I left my pocketbook,” 
the latter explained. “‘ What are you after?” 

“Rush job,” said Gaunt, rolling up his sleeves. “ Got 
to do it myself.” 

Foster frowned. “ You? Hold on a minute, Gaunt. 
Didn’t you give up your union card when you went 
outside?” 

Sure. What of it?.”’ 

“ Well — how are you goin’ to do the job, then?” 

“T didn’t give up my fingers,” laughed Gaunt, as with 
practised eye he surveyed the copy before him and set 
his composing stick. “I can still sling type, I guess.” 

“No, you can’t,” growled Foster. ‘“ Nobody can stick 
type ‘round this place but union men.” 

It was Gaunt’s turn to frown. ‘“‘ Who’s goin’ to stop 
me?” he demanded. 

The compositor hesitated. “Better not try it, old 
man,” he said finally. .“ You'll get into trouble.” 

“ Guess I can take care of myself,” murmured Gaunt, 
continuing his preparations. “Where d’ you keep the 
Caslon now, Foster?” 

The compositor shrugged his shoulders. “All right — 
do it if you want to. But it’ll have to be done over again 
to-morrow. Miner’ll pay twice for it, that’s all.” 

“Don’t be an ass,” said Gaunt. “ This job’s got to 
be done to-night. If J don’t do it, who the hell will? ” 

His logic was without effect. “ Don’t make a bit of 
difference,’ answered Foster stubbornly. ‘“ This is a 
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union shop, an’ the work’s got to be done by union men.” 

Gaunt, half angry, half sheerly amazed, stared at the 
sullen features of the compositor. Slowly they faded, 
and in their place he saw a row of faces — stupid, menac- 
ing faces. He forgot the familiar surroundings of: the 
composing room. His fists clenched, and he lived again, 
for a moment, the stirring incidents of his fight with the 
mob during the railway strike. Foster became but a 
symbol, a personification of the mass-pressure which 
seemed always above him, poised for his obliteration. 
Slowly the lines about his mouth grew hard. “ Get 
out of here, Foster,” he said coldly. “I’m busy.” 

“You can’t do it,” repeated the compositor. ‘“ You 
ain’t got a card.” 

“Shut up!” ordered Gaunt. 

Foster’s sallow features reddened. ‘“‘ You— you’re a 
God damned scab, you are!” 

Gaunt very deliberately set down his composing stick. 

“You'll be a corpse if you open your filthy trap 
again!” 

There was something in his tone which convinced 
Foster of the unwisdom of further argument. He hesi- 
tated a moment longer. Then he tossed his head disdain- 
fully. “ A’ right. Goon scabbing. But you'll be sorry.” 

“T—T don’t like that word,’ said Gaunt softly. 
There was a wintry blue in his eyes. 

The compositor said no more. He contented himself 
with baleful glances over his shoulder and muttered dis- 
approval, as he shuffled off. 

Gaunt, left to himself, pondered for a moment. It 
was curious, he reflected, that life seemed bent upon 
making him a sort of outcast, his hand against his 
fellows, theirs against his. It semed to have been his 
destiny since childhood. He pictured himself as in a kind 
of bog, forever struggling to rise from it, and the clay, 
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malevolent and animate, putting out its slimy fingers to 
drag him back. Even Ivy, his dear wife whom he loved, 
was arrayed against him, though she did not know it. As 
he struggled upward, her soft hands were outstretched 
to hold him back. She had no passion for progress. She 
did not in the least understand the passion which con- 
sumed him. All she asked of life was a dull content — 
a little house in Cold Harbor, and peace, even though it 
be the peace of a potato nestling in the earth. There was 
no one in all his life, he told himself, who had under- 
stood, who had held out a hand to help him toward the 
beckoning light. But even as he voiced the thought, he 
contradicted it. Yes, there was one. A wraith, creation 
of his own imaginings, and yet, strangely real. The girl, 
Eleanor, set apart from him by every barrier of reality, . 
but who, in spirit, was so very close. The Eleanor who 
lived in fact as the wife of Watson Miner, laughed, wept, 
ate, slept, was the semblance, he declared, gritting his 
teeth savagely. The Eleanor he had made for himself, 
the idea disembodied, which he had created from his need, 
was the thing which was real and enduring. 

It was a mere daydream, he knew quite well — fan- 
tastic, absurd. But he knew equally well — the experi- 
ence of bitter years had taught him that — that “ real,” 
after all, was but a word, just as “‘ love” and “hate” 
and “hope” were words. One could dream into them 
vitality transcending mean tangibles like “ hunger” and 
“cold” and “ weariness.” 

With a sigh, he brought himself back to the confines 
of space and time. The types began to click as they 
slipped into the composing stick under his practiced 
thumb. 

He was at the office of Paine and Overbright the next 
morning, before it was open. Using his bundle as a 
seat, he made himself comfortable and waited. 
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The first to arrive was Paine himself. ‘Got the 
stuff?’ he demanded. 

Gaunt smiled sleepily. ‘I said I would.” 

“Good. Let’s have a look at it.’ Paine led the way 
toward his office. When he had seated himself at his 
desk and adjusted his glasses, he scanned the copy Gaunt 
~ laid before him. ‘‘ Very nicely done,” he said unemo- 
tionally. “I’m obliged to you.” 

“Thank you.” Gaunt turned to leave, but Paine 
checked him. ‘“ Wait a moment, young man. Did you 
read this circular? ” 

Gaunt laughed. “ Naturally. Why?” 

“Understand it? ” 

“N-no. I guess I didn’t.” 

“ Well — you'll have a lot of company in that!” Paine 
chuckled drily. “Know anything about this man, 
Harriman? ” 

Gaunt shook his head. 

“ Well — he’s a great little man. Lots of people don’t 
understand what he’s up to, and lots more think he’s 
crazy. They say he’s a dreamer — oh, there’s mighty 
little they don’t say.” He pointed to the circular lying 
on the desk before him. “ Do you know what they call 
this railroad?” 

“ Why — the Union Pacific, I suppose.” 

“No —they call it ‘the great streak of rust.’ Well, 
it is! It’s the damnedest excuse for a railroad that ever 
was. But it isn’t going to be any longer. Harriman’s 
going to make it the finest railroad property in the 
world, I do believe!” Paine brought his fist down on 
the desk, so that the papers fluttered. 

“Yes?”’ Gaunt wondered at his vehemence. 

Paine gave another of his dry chuckles. ‘ People say 
it can’t be done. But it can be done. And he’s going 
to do it. The trouble with a lot of railroads is that the 
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railroad men don’t understand finance, and the bankers 
don’t understand railroading. Know anything about 
railroading, Gaunt?” 

“No, sir — though my father worked on one.” 

“Well, Harriman didn’tsknow much, either. But he’s 
made it his business to learn. Take curves, for instance. 
Yes, and grades, too— grades cost like the devil — 
there’s one near Laramie — lord, it’ll take millions to 
reduce it — but it'll pay dividends when it is reduced. 
That road’s going to be a money-maker before Harri- 
man’s through with it.” He broke off, and shot a keen 
glance at Gaunt. ‘“ Got any money, young man?” 

Gaunt laughed. “ Carfare.” 

“Too bad. If you had, I’d advise you to buy Union 
Pacific. They’re giving it away, now. Too bad. Well 
— you did a good job for us. I won’t forget it.” 

Gaunt bowed awkwardly and went out. 

With the strain of the night’s work removed, Gaunt 
realized his weariness. He decided that he would go 
home and get some sleep. 

As he opened the door of the little flat, he heard a 
sound from the bedroom which made his heart sink. It 
was an unmistakable sound. He hurried forward. 

Ivy met him in the hallway. Her eyes were red. 
“ What is it?” he cried, overwhelmed with sudden dread. 
“ What’s happened? ” 

She threw her arms around his neck and clung to him, 
sobbing weakly. ‘Oh, Homer 4 He noticed va 
crumpled letter clutched in her hand. 

“What is it?’’ he asked again, irritation struggling 
with alarm. 

“Tt— it’s Aunt Alice,” she moaned. ‘“‘ She — she’s 
dead.”’ 

“Dead? Why, I thought 
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Ivy nodded. “ It was very sudden. Her heart, I guess. 
Oh, isn’t it dreadful!” 

“‘ She was pretty old,” said Gaunt practically. He felt 
something vaguely anticlimactical in the demise of Aunt 
Alice, whom he had never met. “It’s best to die that 
way — suddenly,” he added consolingly. 

But Ivy was not consolable. She continued to sob out 
the meager details embodied in the letter. ‘“ It —it’s 
from Mr. Johns— her lawyer. He said she looked so 
peaceful — oh, Homer — just as if she was asleep. Isn’t | 
that beautiful! ” 

“There, there, honey. It’s all right. Don’t cry any 
more, please.” Gaunt felt helpless, and annoyed with 
the fact. He hated to feel helpless. 

“She just sat in her chair,” Ivy went on. “ Her old 
rocker — oh, I’ve sat in it myself, so many times! And 
oh, Homer, he says she made a will when we named the 
baby after her, and she — she — oh, it’s dreadful to talk 
about such things now — but a, 

“What did he say?” demanded Gaunt, a curious 
thought crossing his mind. 

Ivy’s reply was rather irrelevant. ‘She was a dear 
woman, so generous and loving — she was an inspira- 
tion to every one who knew her. Mr. Johns said — oh, 
I can’t bear to read it — here it is.” She thrust the letter 
at him. 

Wondering, Gaunt read the lines she had indicated 
with a trembling forefinger : 


— aside from minor benefactions to friends and relatives, 
the bulk of her estate is left to you. I have made only a 
hasty examination of her securities, but they seem to be 
of uniformly high grade and should, at present prices, 
be worth somewhere in the vicinity of $5000. There is 
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also the farm, upon which I hesitate to set a valuation. 
I think, however, it can be sold for a good figure. 


“Good lord!” ejaculated Gaunt. ‘“‘ Five thousand 
dollars — and the farm! She was fond of you, wasn’t 
she. I—TI had no idea.” 

“Tt seems dreadful to think of money at such a time,” 
sighed Ivy. 

“Poor folks have to think of money all the time,” was 
Gaunt’s muttered reply. 

Unexpectedly, Ivy’s melancholy left her. She clapped 
her hands together. ‘‘Oh, Homer — we can pay up all 
those doctor bills. And you can have a new overcoat — 
that one is so shabby! And ‘i 

Laughing, he pinched her cheek. ‘‘ Little spendthrift! 
~ Don’t you think you’d better save some of it?” 

“Oh, of course,’ she agreed, growing serious. “ Of 
course.” 

Suddenly his wife faded away, and in her place was 
Paine, boring into him with eyes that twinkled shrewdly 
behind his glasses. ‘‘ Got any money, Gaunt?” he was 
saying. 

He seized Ivy’s wrists. “ Listen,” he said gruffly. 
“ How much do you trust me?” 

Wide-eyed, she stared at him. ‘‘ Why, Homer — what 
a funny question. What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. I want to know if you trust me — 
absolutely.” 

“ Of course I do, silly. What makes you ask?” 

“ All right. Now listen to what I say.” He led the 
way to the old sofa and forced her to sit down beside 
him. “I’m not superstitious,’ he said earnestly. ‘“ But 
this seems almost more than a coincidence.’ Briefly he 
told her of his conversation with Paine. ‘‘ This money 
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of Aunt Alice’s is probably in gilt-edged bonds. People 
would call me crazy if they knew what I want to do. 
Your father —lord, I think he’d burst a blood vessel! 
But look here. Five thousand dollars vA 

Ivy looked her alarm. “ Homer — you're not plan- 
ning to < 

He chuckled at her expression. ‘“ You look just like 
your daddy, my dear —old safe and sane. Yes, that’s 
just what I’m planning. I want to take your money and 
buy Union Pacific with it.” 

“ But — but it’s so risky!” cried Ivy fearfully. 

He nodded, unperturbed. “ Paine says this fellow 
Harriman’s going to make it a gold mine. I never even | 
heard of Harriman before, but Ivy, I —I believe him! 
Call it superstition, call it insanity — call it anything you 
like — but I just have a feeling that Paine’s right.” 

“ But Homer * 

““T —I wish you’d let me, Ivy.” 

The wistfulness in his voice was beyond her resisting. 
Her scruples, her mistrust of anything which savored of 
hazard —a direct inheritance from her thrifty father — 
vanished utterly. She put her arm around him again. 
“Why, of course, Homer. It’s your money as much as 
mine, anyhow.” 

He shook his head vehemently. “‘ No, it isn’t! It’s 
yours.” 

“But there’s no difference.” she insisted. ‘‘ What’s 
mine is yours, isn’t it?” 

He was overcome, suddenly, with emotion. He drew 
her close to him and kissed her passionately. “ You — 
you're wonderful, Ivy,” he whispered. ‘“‘ Altogether too 
good for me.” 

‘Not near good enough,” she chuckled happily. “ But 
I got you before you knew it, didn’t I!” 
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In due course, Aunt Alice’s securities arrived. Gaunt’s 
confidence almost deserted him as he went over them — 
they were so sound. But he had committed himself, and 
grimly putting his fears aside, he took them to one of 
the brokerage houses with which he had had relations, as 
a printing salesman, and asked that they be sold at once. 

They proved as readily salable as he had expected, and 
in the afternoon the broker telephoned to say that the 
commission had been executed. ‘“ Well, what are you 
going to do with the money, Gaunt?” the latter asked, 
when Gaunt came into his office. 

“‘ What’s the price of Union Pacific? ” 

“Union Pacific?” repeated the broker, aghast. 
“You're not going to throw your money into that?” 

“ What’s it selling at?” 

“ Why, ’round 26, I think. But si 

“TLet’s see.’ Gaunt made a rapid calculation. “ All 
right — buy me two hundred shares, and give me a check 
for the balance.” 

“But man alive —look here!” wailed the broker. 
“You don’t understand. Union Pacific’s a 2 

Gaunt gave an impatient nod. “ I know — it’s a streak 
of rust, and all that.” 

“ But —— ” 

“Tt’s going to be one of the finest systems in the 
world.” 

““ But ” 

“ You heard the order,” said Gaunt curtly. He turned 
on his heel and walked out. He had given the broker an 
impression of a man very sure of himself. The fact was 
that he did not dare to tarry longer. 


CHAPTER ev, 


It was five o’clock of a summer afternoon. Watson 
Miner sank into a Siamese wicker chair, wiping the per- 
spiration from his forehead. A tall Tom Collins stood 
at his elbow. With an expression of pleased anticipation, 
he watched the frost form on the outside of the glass. 
“A nice cool drink’s what I need. Whew, it was hot 
down-town, Nora.” 

His wife made no reply. She continued her idle finger- 
ing of a current fashion magazine. 

“T think,” he continued, undeterred by her lack of 
interest, “I'll take up this game of golf people are get- 
ting so wild about. 

“You're too fat,” she said curtly. 

“Just lack of exercise,” he answered lightly. “ Yes, 
sir, golf would do me good. Take a day like this. Too 
hot to do any work. Nothing to do if I come home. 
So i 

“So you go to the club and drink. Yes — golf would 
be preferable.” 

He set down the glass he was just raising to his lips 
and surveyed her inquiringly. ‘“ What the dickens is 
the matter with you, anyway, Nora?” he demanded, his 
smooth pink forehead ridging in an incipient frown. 
“You've been getting frightfully peevish, lately.” 

She laughed, but without mirth. ‘‘Have 1? It must 
be the heat.” 

“ Heat, nothing! It’s more than that. Why, you 
act 


‘ 
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“Oh, spare me!” she begged irritably. ‘‘ What’s the 
news from the world of affairs?” 

“The usual business grind,’ he responded sulkily. 
“ But what of it? You're not interested in my work.” 

“No more than you are, my dear.” 

“Now, what d’ you.mean by that?” he demanded, 
sitting upright. “ I’m just as i 

“Go on with your gossip, Watson. What’s happened 
— outside the business grind?” 

He was sulkily silent for a moment. But another 
draught from his glass restored him to amiability. “ Well, 
I heard that Lou and Mabel have parted for keeps.” 

“ Have they really? <A divorce?” 

“A divorce?” he repeated derisively. ‘‘ Mabel 
wouldn’t do anything so drastic. No, just a separation.” 

““ What’s the cause — the latest, I mean? ” 

“Same thing — incompatibility, I guess you call it. 
Just got on each other’s nerves.” 

Eleanor sighed. ‘“‘ Might be a description of us, 
Watson.” 

“Now what d’ you mean by that? Damn it, Nora — 
you're always dropping little cracks like that! Why 
don’t you come out with what’s on your mind? ” 

“There’s isn’t anything to come out with—nothing 
definite,” she answered, after a pause. ‘“ And, you know, 
one has to be definite with you, Watson.” 

“There you go again,” he growled. “ Always taking 
pokes at me. If I’m not drinking too much, I’m too fat. 
If it isn’t that, I don’t work hard enough, or I’m stupid, 
or I’m lord-knows-what. I tell you, Nora, I’m pretty 
tired of it! Maybe you think I’m slow and thick-witted, 
but your jabs get under my skin—don’t you fool 
yourself.” 

“ Are you in love with me, Watson?” she demanded 
suddenly. 
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He recoiled at the unexpected attack. “ Why, Nora — 
what a question! Of course I’m in love with you. 
I ce oe= S 9 

“You protest too violently, my dear.” Her lips parted 
in a faint smile. 

“T notice you don’t even protest,” grumbled Miner. 

“No,” she answered quickly. ‘I have retained the 
virtue of sincerity.” 

Her words shocked him, and he showed it. “ D’ you 
mean — you — you don’t love me?” 

“Too positive, Wattie.” 

“What do you mean, then? ”’ 

She fell into a momentary reverie. “It’s a curious 
thing — life,” she said finally, as if speaking to herself. 
“ Tt’s like one of those beautiful hot-house peaches — you 
know, all exquisite colors — not a blemish on the skin. 
And then you bite into it — oh, it’s solid enough, but it 
hasn’t any taste. Wattie — it hasn’t any taste!” 

“Tf you want to talk sense, Eleanor, I'll be glad to 
listen to you,” said her husband, with a sudden assump- 
tion of dignity. “But if you z 

“You like your liquor straight, don’t you, dear,” she 
interrupted him. ‘“ Well—TIl oblige you. Do you 
remember, when you insisted on marrying me, I told you 
I didn’t love you?”’ 

His only reply was an unintelligible growl. 

“And you were certain you’d make me? Well, 
Watson, dear — you haven’t. That’s all there is to it — 
you haven't!” 

He stared at her, enormously shocked. ‘‘ You mean to 
say you don’t love me?” 

She covered a yawn with the back of her slender hand. 
“There ought to be candor between husband and wife, 
oughtn’t there? No, I don’t love you, Watson, On the 
other hand, I don’t really dislike you. I find you rather 
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amiably amusing most of the time. You're not nearly 
as bad looking as I make out, and I recognize that you 
have friends who like you. I’ve become hardened to your 
habits. But that isn’t love, is it?” 

“T wonder if you know what love is?” he inquired 
shrewdly. 

She was momentarily silent at that. ‘I don’t know,” 
she confessed presently, opening her hands, palms up- 
ward, in a gesture of helplessness. ‘‘ Maybe not. And 
yet — I was in love once.” 

“Who with?” he demanded belligerently. 

“T couldn’t tell you,” she chuckled. ‘I never knew 
him. He— oh, he was just a boy who caught my fancy. 
He had nothing that you had — and he had everything 
that you lacked. I suppose, in reality, he’d have turned 
out just as unsatisfying as you. But, you see, I never 
let him. He was what I made him. And I’ve kept him 
that way.” 

“Your ideal, eh?”’ sneered Miner. “ What was his 
name?” 

“T didn’t find out till long after I ’d fallen in love with 
him,” answered Eleanor dreamily. ‘“‘ But his name didn’t 
matter — it didn’t matter at all.” 

“ Well — why didn’t you marry him if you cared so 
much for him? ” 

“For one thing, Watson, dear — you can’t marry a 
ghost, can you? And that’s all he ever was —a ghost.” 

Miner shook his head. ‘ You beat the Dutch, Eleanor! 
When you get on a tack like this, hang me if I can under- 
stand a word you say!” 

Eleanor gave him a quizzical smile. “ Dreams are not 
your forte, my dear. They —ah, well, you'll have to 
excuse me now. I must dress. We're going to the 
Blaines for dinner, you know.” 
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Her husband made no reply. He ‘remained, sunk in 
his chair, staring gloomily into his empty glass. 


Some chronicler of journalism will some day recognize 
the summer of 1898 as the beginning of its power. Until 
then, the press. had recorded events— at most, had 
criticized them. Now, for the first time, it created them. 

For the cause of the war with Spain, many obvious and 
inconsequential things have been advanced. But its ex- 
planation, like the explanation of war in general, still 
remains to be found. For an explanation rational, we 
search in vain. The only key, if such there be, lies in the 
emotions, those mysterious potentials of good and evil, of 
which poets know much more than wise men, and neither 
knows very much. 

“ Remember the Maine” became the burden of every 
tongue, and little boys, scarcely able to lisp the words, 
carried cardboard replicas of a battleship, which, at the 
touch of a finger, fell apart in fragments. The melan- 
choly of the Cuban became a vitality of the breakfast 
table, and what was called the spirit of ’76 lived again 
in the hearts of immigrants’ sons. 

To Gaunt, the exploits of the filibusters, the savagery 
of Weyler, and the affronts to the national honor were 
of small concern. They had no bearing on his renewed 
progress as a printing salesman. Judiciously he re- 
strained judgment on the sinking of the Maine. The 
obvious thing, his reason said, was to await the findings 
of the Navy Board. But, walking along Madison Street 
one afternoon, his mind intent on the details of an im- 
portant printing job, he heard the music of a band. He 
stopped, his fists clenched, his heart echoing the roll of 
the drums. 

It was a detachment of regular infantry, and for half 
a block he followed them, mimicking, unconsciously, the 
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easy shoulder swing of the marching men. In spirit, a 
rifle was already over his shoulder, and he was consumed 
with an irrational but altogether devastating passion to 
_ kill Spaniards. 

It was not until he was almost back to the office that 
his hate of the national foe changed abruptly to hate of 
his own kind — and himself. In that moment he realized 
that the music and the rhythmic pound of feet on the 
cobbles had been the sound of hammers crucifying him, 
nailing him fast to the cross of the public will. 

It was not he, Homer Gaunt, whose fists clenched, and 
whose teeth gritted in a curse for the arrogance of the 
Don — but a trifling, helpless cell in the great organism 
of the Republic. He shuddered, struggling against in- 
visible bonds, to free himself. But, even as he struggled, 
he knew, quite clearly, that it was futile. There would 
be another band, another slogan, and, gasping for reason- 
able breath, he would sink back, his individuality drowned 
in the red ink of newspaper headlines. 

One day, in such a mood, he encountered his friend, 
Fiske O’Dea. 

The latter was in uniform, with the bars of a company 
commander on his shoulders. Gaunt raised his eyebrows 
inquiringly. ‘‘So you’re holding up the hand of ven- 
geance, are you?”’ 

O’Dea’s lip curled. “ Come on,” he said, taking Gaunt’s 
elbow. ‘ You’re the man I’m looking for.” 

Unresisting, Gaunt followed him into a near-by saloon, 
and to a secluded table in the rear. O’Dea snapped his 
fingers, and in a moment two steins of amber beer were 
before them. ‘‘ Now then,” said O’Dea briskly. “ You’re 
the man I want.” 

Gaunt laughed. ‘So you said. But what for?” 

“T need a good sergeant — and you're it.” 
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Gaunt shook his head. ‘‘ Thanks for the compliment — 
but I’m not a patriot.” 

“ Patriot — hell! No more am I.” O’Dea took a 
long draught of beer and smacked his lips. “ I’m inclined 
to think that the Cubans are a scurvy lot, who deserve 
all they’ve gotten. And as for the Spaniards si 

“ Like them better?” 

O’Dea shrugged his shoulders. “ Don’t know. Never 
met one.” 

“Then why the make-up?’ Gaunt indicated the 
other’s uniform. 

O’Dea looked down at his chest and fingered the shiny 
buttons. There was a quizzical smile on his thin lips. 
“ Business,” he said curtly. 

“Yes?” Gaunt waited. 

O’Dea lighted a cigar, puffing at it for a moment in 
silence. Then he leaned forward, and his eyes narrowed. 
“The drum major’s up in front, and he wears the biggest 
hat. But he doesn’t cut much ice, otherwise — see? ” 

“No,” laughed Gaunt. “I can’t say I do.” 

“Well, I’m simply telling you that there’s only two 
kinds of people in the world — the dummies, and the ones 
who pull the strings. And it don’t make a bit of difference 
whether you’re pulling strings in the 18th ward, or in 
Washington. The system’s the same.” 

Gaunt smiled. ‘“ What are you aiming for — Mark 
Hanna’s job?” 

O’Dea nodded vigorously. ‘‘ Well—why not? I’m 
headed that way, anyhow.” 

“Yes — but what’s the soldiering got to do with it?” 

“Tt’s got everything to do with it,’ declared O’Dea. 
“Tt’s the biggest chance I’ve ever had. Why, I’ve got my 
precinct sewed up tight now, and if I come through this 
damned war with my health, I’ll have the ward. And 
then n 
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Gaunt stared at his companion. ‘“ What d’ you mean — 
you'll have the ward? Be an alderman? ” : 

O’Dea smiled tolerantly. ‘Alderman? Hell,no! You 
don’t understand politics, do you?” 

Gaunt shook his head. ‘“ Not — not your kind.” 

O’Dea grew serious, wagging his forefinger under 
Gaunt’s nose. “Listen, my boy. The world is upside 
down — and only a few wise ones like me have found 
it out. The Declaration of Independence — with all that 
stuff about being free and equal “i 

“Created!” interpolated Gaunt. 

“Well, they weren’t even created equal, because some 
men were created a darn sight smarter than others. And 
they aren’t free, either — for one good reason, because 
they don’t want to be. That’s what makes me suspicious 
of these Cubans, with their revolutions and their yapping 
about liberty x 

“But hold on,” objected Gaunt. “ Think of our own 
~ revolution z 

“Fourth of July stuff!” jeered O’Dea. “ You'll be 
telling me how the brave minutemen chased the redcoats 
out, and turned the thirteen colonies into a republic, 
and us 

“ Well, who did do it?” interrupted Gaunt. “ George 
Washington?” 

O’Dea nodded. “ Sure —and George’s bankers. But 
they didn’t free the country. Shucks — they just changed 
owners! They cut loose from Downing Street and took 
on Wall Street, instead.” 

“ You talk like a populist,” laughed Gaunt. 

“ Fools!”? O’Dea muttered a disdainful imprecation. 
“‘ Always gassing about the rule of the people. Why — 
the people don’t want to rule. They know they haven't 
got the brains. Besides—rule means responsibility. 
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And there’s nothing on the footstool people like less than 
responsibility.” 

“ You’re the next thing to an anarchist!” cried Gaunt, 
somewhat shocked. 

“ Well — why not?” replied O’Dea calmly. “I’m not 
sure it wouldn’t be better than democracy. The people 
have no business monkeying with government. That’s 
a job for a professional. Still, there’s this to be said 
for the democratic idea—if there’s a lot of cheering 
and red fire and offices to fill, the amateurs think they’re 
running things —and so they don’t bother us.” 

“You're a dangerous citizen!’ exclaimed Gaunt. 

O’Dea’s reply was an easy laugh. “ You’re too smart 
aman to say that, Homer. I’m as honest as any reformer 
—and maybe a little honester. I’m making a fair living 
out of politics — sure — but I earn it. I’m not doing 
any stealing. The machine has to be supported, of course 
— but that isn’t graft, any more than taxes are. It’s 
the percentage the organization’s entitled to. It isn’t 
graft, is it, for a congressman to draw a salary for wear- 
ing a frock coat and looking wise? Well, I’m not a 
grafter when I get paid for telling the folks in my precinct 
how to vote.” 

“The friend of the people, eh?”’ laughed Gaunt. 

O’Dea nodded, unsmiling. ‘“ Sure. The country’d go 
to smash without fellows like me. The rest of you are 
too busy running your own businesses to have any time 
for running the government. It puts a heavy load on 
the few of us that devote our whole time to it. And that 
reminds me that we need another beer.” He clapped his 
hands for the waiter. 

“You had several before you met me?” suggested 
Gaunt, with a wink. 

O’Dea’s nod was bland. “ Naturally. What d’you 
suppose made me tell you the story of my life, this way? 
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I'll be drunk if I try to round up many more men for 
the regiment.” 

“Well, you can’t drink enough to round me up,” de- 
clared Gaunt stubbornly. 

O’Dea was unmoved. “ You can’t stay out of it, 
Homer. My business is knowing people — and I know 
your kind.” 

“T’ve got a job to keep.” 

“Tt’ll be held for you.” 

“You don’t know my boss.” 

“ And he doesn’t know mine. Next objection.” 

“ Ivy and the kids,” said Gaunt. 

A frown crossed O’Dea’s forehead. ‘‘ Um — that’s so. 
Too bad. I’d have liked you with me. Too bad.” 

A silence followed. Presently, with a sigh, Gaunt rose, 
holding out his hand. ‘I’m sorry too,” he said simply. 
“1 don’t want to go soldiering — but I’d like to go any- 
where with you.” 

“ Thanks,” said O’Dea. “I know what you mean. 
We're the same kind. You wouldn’t be in the ranks long. 
Well, see you later, old man. If you change your 
mind i 

“No chance,” laughed Gaunt. “T’ll be on the sidewalk 
to cheer you when you go.” 

“Maybe,” said O’Dea. “ And then again, maybe not.” 

Gaunt’s mind was a turmoil of conflicting emotions as 
he walked slowly back to the office. The mention of his 
family had been an effective quietus to O’Dea’s impor- 
tunities. But it had no finality in his own mind. Ivy 
and the children could go back, for the time being, to 
Cold Harbor — not altogether as dependents, either, for 
the rise in Union Pacific had made of Aunt Alice’s legacy 
a sizeable sum. But he chilled a little at another thought. 
Should he himself vanish permanently from their lives, 
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there would be compensation for them. Untroubled, Ivy 
could remain in the peace of Cold Harbor. 

O’Dea’s candor as regards men and their government 
brought another thought to his mind. It had shocked him, 
and yet it had found him profoundly sympathetic. O’Dea 
had voiced ideas which he found to be in accord with 
his own, though hitherto inarticulate. He, too, had a 
disdain for mankind —the great, stupid, slothful, inert 
‘beast, so mighty, and yet so dull that men of clever wit 
could lead it at will by a ring through its nose. 

He thought of the indolent time-servers of Cold Har- 
bor, of the fat-witted strikers who had immolated them- 
selves on altars built of empty words, of the bums who 
starved and froze and slept in station houses rather than 
endure the monotony of steady toil; he thought even of 
Watson Miner, the heir to a place immeasurably larger 
than he could fill. There were kindly souls in Cold 
Harbor, generosity was as common among the hoboes as 
their rags, the loyalty of the strikers to each other had 
been as impressive as the folly to which it had been put, 
and it was hardly Miner’s fault that fate had placed him 
beyond his capacities. There was as much good, he re- 
flected, in the great sluggard, humanity, as there was 
stupidity. It needed, above all things, leadership. 

O’Dea, cynical as he might seem, was right. Humanity 
needed leadership, though, stupefied with the narcotics 
of political formule, it might not recognize it. 

The thought had its sobering effect. If the many of 
dull wit were afflicted through no fault of theirs, then, 
equally, it was true that the few who were nimble and 
clever need feel no honor thereby. He himself, he ad- 
mitted in naive egotism, was infinitely cleverer than the 
bulk of the men he encountered. It was absurd to smirk 
and deny it any more than to deny that he had a better 
body than the cripple who whined for alms on the street 
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corner. But, recognizing the fact, it was characteristic 
of him that he did not stop there—he sought for the 
reason. 

He did not, of course, find it. But, very gradually, he 
formulated a theory to fit the fact. It was not a pleasant 
theory, and it involved consequences which, he realized 
dimly, necessitated suffering. But it did fit. In this 
theory, intelligence became a kind of loan, upon which 
interest must be paid, and an accounting of the steward- 
ship eventually made. 

The interest upon this loan he conceived to be service. 
If one found himself born cleverer than his fellows, it 
became his obligation to lead them in the ways which he 
esteemed wise. 

The thought crystallized. It was obvious — inescap- 
able. He understood, rather more clearly than ever 
before, what people meant when they talked of “ duty.” 

Later, he shaped the discovery in sharper lines by 
going over it all with Andy Weston. “ It’s the Plymouth 
Rock coming out in you, Homer,” cried the older man, 
smiling. “And the Scotch. That relentless witch of 
duty sleeps in your blood. She will ride you as long as 
you live!” 

“ But see what it leads to!’ continued Gaunt, his face 
all twisted. ‘If that’s the right idea, can’t you see what 
it means? If that notion of duty applies to the other 
fellow, it applies to me. I’ve got to go soldiering. And 
I don’t want to go.” 

Watson puffed at his blackened old pipe, musing. 
“Well, Homer,’ he said finally. ‘It comes to this, 
doesn’t it—a Spanish patriot is as excellent a spectacle 
in the sight of the Lord as a Yankee patriot. Each 
believes his cause is just. Now that can’t be so, of course. 
So, to my thinking, the solution of the difficulty lies in 
the fact that the justness of the cause is of no conse- 
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quence — the only thing that matters is that men are 
willing to lay down their lives for causes.” 

‘But I don’t need to go,” insisted Gaunt gloomily. 
“Even if the cause is just, it won’t be much of a job 
to settle it. Properly, it’s the job of the professional 
soldiers and the adventurers who like it. Why should 
I risk my skin and the comfort of my family?” 

“T don’t know that you should,” said the older man 
quietly. 

“On the other hand,’”’ continued Gaunt, as if he had 
not heard the reply, “ there’s this damned question of 
leadership again.” 

“Yes, there’s that,” murmured Weston, looking out 
of <he window. 

“ That feeling of — oh, setting an example. My going, 
or not going, won’t affect the war any.” 

“ But it will affect the people around you, eh?”’ 

“ Yes — especially Edgar. I never had a father to look 
up to—or despise. Perhaps what I am—and what 
I’m not —is due to that. Fathers are pretty important, 
I think.” 

“ By example, when usually they think only of precept.” 

“There’s the point. I can preach to the lad about 
treading the paths of righteousness, and all that, until I’m 
blue in the ears. But what I do will have more weight 
with him than what I say, won’t it?” 

“ Carlyle makes that clear.” 

“My going won’t mean anything to him now. But 
when he grows up — oh, hang it, the thing’s so clear, I 
wonder why I argue about it.’’. Gaunt broke off, scowling 
at the thumbs he twirled unceasingly. 

“What are you going to do, Homer? ” asked Weston 
gently. 

Gaunt rose and shook himself, as if releasing himself 
from a weight on his shoulders. “Do? Why, damn it 
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all— I’m going down and enlist, that’s what I’m going 
to do. I’m going to get a uniform and have my picture 
taken in it. That picture will be worth something to my 
boy, if I don’t come back — more than a fortune, I guess.” 

The older man raised his pale eyes. ‘‘ You’re a fanatic, 
Homer,” he murmured. “ Your ancestors spilled their 
blood on the sands of the Roman arena and burned at 
the stake for sheer stubbornness — but bless your heart, 
lad — it’s your sort that makes the world go ’round!” 

“But I don’t want it to go ’round,” sighed Gaunt. 
“TI want it to go ahead!” 


CHAPTER XVI 


The return of the 5th Infantry was the occasion of 
a disturbance in the Miner household. Eleanor had 
planned to take her youngster downtown to see the 
parade, and she made no effort to control her resentment 
at her husband’s refusal to accompany them. 

He tried vainly to placate her. “ You don’t under- 
stand, Nora,” he said aggrievedly. “ You’ve never tried 
to understand. I’d like nothing better than to take the 
afternoon off with you and the kid, but — well, business 
is business, you know.” 

“What a liar you are, Watson,” she exploded in 
disgust. “‘ You lie even to yourself. You know perfectly 
well that you’re going to the club and play cards. How 
you can dare to talk to me about business — I wonder 
you have any business left.” 

He declined to allow her: temper to disturb him. “I 
said you didn’t understand business — and you don’t,” 
he said patiently. “ What if I do go to the club? As 
a matter of fact, that’s where the big deals are put 
over. I make more money in the card room than I ever 
would in the office. I have clerks to run the office.” 

“You're a fool, Watson—a fool without any ex- 
tenuations,” she said acidly. 

He lost his dignity at that. ‘ All right, I’m a fool 
then,” he stormed. ‘I’m a fool to try and be decent 
with you. You don’t appreciate it. I ought to come out 
with it and tell you that I’ve got too much sense to go 
and bore myself with your silly parades.” 
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“Well—-why don’t you?” she demanded. ‘“ Why 
weave a lot of excuses that aren’t worth that?” She 
snapped her fingers contemptuously. “‘ Really, Watson, 
your lies aren’t flattering.. If you think you’re conceal- 
ing anything from me, you’re very much mistaken.” 

“What do you mean — concealing things? ” he queried 
sullenly. “ What have I got to conceal?” 

She sighed wearily. ‘Oh, spare me, please. I know 
how you drink — you have the decency or the lack of it, 
I’m not sure which, te do that under my nose. I know 
how you neglect your business. I even know about your 
women - 

“Who told you that?” he demanded, his face growing 
red. ‘‘ Who’s been lying about me?” 

She laughed at his expression, though there was no 
mirth in it. “ Friends, my dear —I enjoy the blessing 
of many friends who enjoy telling unpleasant things. But 
don’t look so injured. Heavens, I don’t blame you. If I 
had a wife who cared for me as little as I care for 
you, I suppose I would seek the light of love outside. 
I’m not blaming you; I’m merely asking you not to pre- 
tend a virtue that isn’t yours.” 

Angrily he jammed his hat on the back of his head 
and turned to go out. But in the doorway he hesitated. 
“Say, Nora,” he asked softly, a curious light twinkling 
in his eyes, “what makes you so keen on seeing these 
soldiers, anyway? Can't see that they hung much glory 
on themselves.” 

She shrugged her slender shoulders. “ Hardly their 
fault, was it?” 

He grinned derisively. “Fighting germs in Chicka- 
mauga — and the bloody battle of Porto Rico. Never 
heard a gun fired in anger, did they? ” 

“No, I don’t believe they did.” 

Miner, his momentary wrath having characteristically 
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evaporated, placidly lighted a cigarette. “I understand 
that young salesman you got me to hire — Gaunt, re- 
member ? ” 

“Yes —I remember,” said Eleanor slowly. 

“ Well, it seems he got in thick with a politician named 
O’Dea — all these National Guard fellows are politicians 
—and they made him an officer. I suppose he’ll be 
strutting all over the place.” 

“ No doubt,” said Eleanor curtly. 

Miner’s eyes narrowed. “ Well, he won’t strut around 
me. I can tell you. He’ll be mighty sweet, or he won't 
get his job back.” 

Eleanor’s lip curled. ‘ That would be very nice of 
you, Watson. Make him sweat for it, won’t you, dear? ” 

He shot a shrewd look at her. ‘“‘ You know, Nora,” 
he said finally, “I never did understand what your in- 
terest in that fellow was. Come to think of it, you fol- 
lowed his glorious career in the army with an interest 
that——” 

“You find suspicious, eh?” she finished for him. 

He was a little taken back by her bluntness, but after 


a moment’s hesitation, he nodded. ‘“ Yes, I do find it 
suspicious,” he said harshly. 
Her easy laugh was as insulting as a blow. ‘“ When 


I said you were a fool, Watson, I seem to have under- 
stated it,’ she said evenly. 

He reddened, as the point of her words penetrated 
his composure. “ Maybe so,’ he growled. “But I 
don’t have to stand any nonsense from you, remember.” 

“TI shall try earnestly to remember it,” she purred. 

His only reply was a savage slam of the front door. 

Eleanor sat as motionless as if carved in stone, for 
several minutes after the departure of her husband. 
Then, she rose and went to the mirror over the mantel. 
Standing on tiptoes, she could just see her face. 
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“So,” she murmured. ‘ Five years. What will ten 
bring? And twenty?’’ Suddenly a shudder seized her, 
and she flung herself on the sofa, her back heaving in a 
tempest of soundless tears. 


No one knew better than Gaunt himself how inglori- 
ous had been his career as a soldier. It had been the 
quintessence of futile monotony. And yet, he did not 
regret the months he had spent in uniform. He had 
learned much about men, much about himself, and in 
his deepening intimacy with the singular O’Dea, he had 
become possessed with an idea which had fired his am- 
bition profoundly. 

The latter had urged him to remain in the Guard, 
but he had declined that. His thoughts were on other 
things. As the regiment, countenances sternly immobile 
before the cheering from the sidewalks, swung up Michi- 
gan Avenue, he thrilled at the thought that the stern 
grip of discipline was soon to be lifted. He had had 
imagination enough to understand the need of disci- 
pline; he had never been able to like it. 

He was mustered out on Friday. The balance of the 
week passed quickly and pleasantly, with himself the 
center of an admiring group of friends and neighbors, 
crowding around to hear the exploits of the returned war- 
rior. There had been nothing even remotely resembling 
an exploit, but before the worshipful eyes of Ivy and 
his little boy, he forced himself to invent them. His 
uniform symbolized the situation. His own preference 
was for quick disposal in the ash can; but he held his 
tongue when Ivy reverently packed it away in camphor. 
And though the very sight of a rifle sickened him, he 
yielded to the importunities of little Edgar and spent 
countless hours in the manual of arms. It was, he 
thought privately, extremely tedious. But publicly he 
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forced himself to be the conquering Ulysses his circle 
demanded. In him, their narrow, eventless little lives 
widened and grew colorful. 

But on Monday morning he stepped off the pedestal 
they had made for him, and thrilling to the prospect of 
the work he had planned, he went to the office of E. Miner 
and Company. 

He found Watson Miner, as he had expected, cordial, 
with a vigorous hand-shake, and full of protestations of 
rejoicing at his return. But also, as he had expected, 
there was a frowning dubiousness when he bluntly an- 
nounced his readiness to return to work. 

“Of course,” said Miner, with a semblance of great 
candor, “I couldn’t hold your place open — er — in- 
definitely.” 

“Certainly not,” agreed Gaunt, smiling. “ But as I 
was working on commission, there wasn’t exactly a 
‘place,’ was there?” 

“ No— no,” admitted Miner, beginning to show a cer- 
tain relief. 

“That’s all I want now,” Gaunt went on. “ Only — 
instead of just peddling printing, I’ve got a new idea — 
a better one.” 

““Yes?”’? Miner showed no enthusiasm. 

“Listen.” Gaunt seated himself, and drawing dia- 
grams in the air with his finger, began to outline the 
plan which he had formulated so carefully during his 
exile from affairs commercial. ‘‘ We've got a great op- 
portunity here.” 

His use of the plural pronoun slipped from his lips 
quite unconsciously; but it was not lost upon Miner, 
who found it distinctly unpleasant. A frown crossed 
his smooth forehead. 

“We ought to go into the schoolbook business,” con- 
tinued Gaunt earnestly. ‘ We——” 
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“ We'd better stick to our knitting,” interrupted Miner 
sourly. His frown had deepened. 

“ Wait a minute,” insisted Gaunt patiently. ‘I want 
you to get my idea. You see, I’ve gotten to be pretty 
good friends with — well, fellows in politics, and 4 

“ Politicians!’ snapped Miner. “ Don’t want to have 
anything to do with politics.” 

“Well, that’s all right,” responded Gaunt equably. 
“But you don’t want to forget that politics and business 
are pretty close to each other. Take this schoolbook busi- 
ness — why, it’s more than half politics. Now re 

“Don’t want to have anything to do with it, I tell 
you,” growled Miner, beginning to rap his knuckles 
nervously on the desk top. ‘“ We’re printers.” 

Gaunt nodded. “Sure. We'll keep on being printers. 
But you wouldn’t mind doing a bigger business, would 
your” 

“Don’t want anything to do with it,” repeated Miner. 
An angry flush had crept into his cheeks. 

Gaunt was too intent upon his idea to notice the danger 
signals. “‘ We've got just the man to run the depart- 
ment in Andy Weston,” he went on eagerly. “ Editing 
the books, I mean. He knows just about everything — 
write ’em himself, if necessary. He Me 

“See here, Gaunt, I . 

Gaunt ignored the interruption. ‘He could get up 
a nice line of books, and Ill go out and sell ’em. It’s 
as pretty a thing as you’d want, isn’t it?” 

“Vou can’t sell them,” protested Miner feebly. It 
was not at all what he wished to say, but somehow the 
words he wanted did not find expression. 

Gaunt waved his objection aside. “Of course I can 
seli them,” he said easily. ‘I’ve got that end of it all 
worked out. Don’t you worry about that, Miner.” 

Miner was conscious that for the first time in their 
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relations, Gaunt had omitted the deferential “ Mr.” It 
angered him, and at the same time alarmed him vaguely, 
He wanted to rise in righteous wrath and drive the im- 
pertinent fellow from the office. But he knew very clearly 
that he could not do it. ; 

‘“‘T —] don’t want to do it,” he said querulously. 

Gaunt’s eyes widened. ‘But why not? We don’t 
need to lose a nickel’s worth of printing business. And 
at the same time we stand to build up something just as 
big again. Good Lord, man — why should we let these 
eastern houses come in here and take away the business 
we ought to have? Why, we can do a big business in 
the state of Illinois alone!” 

“T don’t want it,” repeated Miner, avoiding Gaunt’s 
amazed eyes. 

“ But, Mr. Miner e 

“T said I didn’t want to. And that ends it!” Miner 
brought his fist down on the desk, and his eyes flashed 
angrily. He gave every appearance of conviction, and 
it was hardly surprising that Gaunt should be deceived. 

“Yes, I suppose it does,” he said disappointedly. 
ce But Set 

Miner hastened to follow up his advantage, so unex- 
pectedly won. ‘ Your job’s waiting for you, Gaunt,” 
he said, with a gesture toward the door. “ You go 
back and sell printing. That’s the game we know around 
here, and it’s the game we’d better stick to.” Conscious 
that by some happy accident, he was the victor in the 
encounter, his tone was paternal and kindly. 

Gaunt, unconvinced, shook his head. But he made no 
effort to press the matter further. 

At luncheon, with O’Dea, a few days later, he told 
of his failure. O’Dea, chewing at a cigar, listened in- 
tently. When Gaunt had finished, his thin lips softened 
in a smile. 
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“T didn’t think you’d take the count so easily, Homer.” 

“Well, I’m beaten, I guess,” responded Gaunt, with 
an injured air. ‘‘ What else could I do but admit 
ney | 

“ Beaten — hell! You let the man bluff you out.” 

“ What makes you call it bluff? ” 

“ Because everything you’ve told me about him makes 
it plain that he’s a four-flusher from his shoes up. He 
needs the screws, Homer. Bully him a bit. Didn’t you 
learn anything in the army?” 

“JT learned a lot. But what’s that got to do with 
(ad 

O’Dea sighed wearily. “ Have you forgotten so soon 
what those Irish boys in the second platoon tried to 
do to you — and what you did to them? ”’ 

Gaunt’s features relaxed in a grin. ‘‘ Roared at ’em 
a bit — that’s ail.” 

“Tt was enough, wasn’t it? Why the devil don’t 
you roar at this man Miner? He'll eat out of your 
hand if you do, I'll bet.” 

Gaunt was silent. ‘“‘ Maybe you're right,’ he mused. 
“He never was very strong—and he seems to get 
weaker each year. I could threaten to take away some 
business. I might hint at Black and Weintraub. They’ve 
been growing fast. He’s afraid of them, I know that.” 

“Of course you could. And maybe J could take away 
some more. Look here, Homer, you’ve handled this all 
wrong, my lad. Instead of going to him with your hat 
in your hand and asking for what you want, you ought 
to have blustered in on him and told him what he was 
going to do.” 

“Be a top sergeant with him, eh?” laughed Gaunt. 

“Just so. Ride him! Is he any harder than that 
lad Kerrigan you settled at San Juan?” 
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“There isn’t anybody in the world harder than that 
boy was!’’ murmured Gaunt feelingly. 

“Well, then — what are you waiting for? Lordie, 
Homer — after all I’ve done for you z 

“T’ll see the gentleman again,” said Gaunt grimly. 


His second conference with Miner followed, by a short 
hour, the latter’s monthly session with the bookkeeper, and 
Miner was in an evil temper. But he was also thoroughly 
frightened. The figures which the bookkeeper had laid 
before him were distressing. The affairs of E. Miner 
and Company had in some fashion become very disagree- 
ably tangled. He found the thing mysterious, and with 
some asperity had told the bookeeper so. It was mys- 
terious, was it not, that despite an actual increase in 
sales, with a bounding prosperity all about, the books 
should show an actual shrinkage of capital, to say noth- 
ing of no profit? The bookeeper had kept tactfully silent. 
It was hardly his place to mention the salary which Mr. 
Miner paid to himself, nor how many months in ad- 
vance he drew it. Neither was it his province to suggest 
investigation of the shop; he was a bookkeeper, not a 
printer. He was satisfied to retire in good order, and 
immediately consulted the help-wanted columns of the 
Tribune, the idea growing upon him that a certain book- 
keeper would presently be looking for a job. 

Miner’s impulse, when Gaunt came in, was to bid him 
permanently begone. But the recollection of those dis- 
turbing figures was too vivid. He smiled graciously. 
“Well, Gaunt, my boy —what’s on your mind this 
morning?” 

“ The same thing,” answered Gaunt bluntly. “ Either 
you'll give this school-book thing a try —or I’ll go to 
somebody that will. I can sell the books — I’ve satis- 
fied myself as to that. The next thing’s to find somebody 
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to print em. If you won’t, I'll try Black and Weintraub. 
And if 

There were certain words that Miner wanted to use — 
scorching words, words of finality. But a part of the 
bookkeeper’s statement rose suddenly in his memory, and 
the words were not uttered. The volume of business, 
more or less properly attributable to Gaunt, had astonished 
and pained him by its extent. He had tried to comfort 
himself with the reflection that Gaunt, by his long absence 
in the service, had lost his hold upon it: but something 
more instinctive than reasonable whispered to him that 
such was unhappily not the case. The case of Paine and 
Overbright seemed somehow typical. Mr. Paine had 
expressed himself in no uncertain terms as to the matter. 
Black and Weintraub —an aggressive, altogether un- 
scrupulous firm — if Gaunt went to them — an involun- 
tary shiver ran through his frame. Damn it! why did 
he have to be accursed with these vexing problems! Life 
was so agreeable, without the entanglements of business. 
He hated business! 

After all, he told himself, he had rejected Gaunt’s 
scheme only because Gaunt had been its proponent. He 
really had felt no objection to the plan itself. It had been 
the merest petulance. He had been unwise. As a matter 
of fact, with Gaunt’s enthusiasm and his connections, the 
plan might prove really profitable. The red ink might 
be made to vanish from the firm’s books. 

His face broke into an affable smile. “‘ No man likes 
to admit a mistake,”’ he said pleasantly. ‘‘ But I did make 
a mistake, Gaunt. I’ve given a good deal of thought to 
your plan; I’ve come to the conclusion that it has possi- 
bilities — great possibilities. Of course, it involves a 
considerable investment of capital, but re 

“ Not so much,” urged Gaunt, eager and unsuspecting. 
“You see ‘ 
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“You don’t understand finance, Gaunt,” said Miner 
ponderously. ‘“ However, that end of it, of course, can 
be taken care of. Now, as to the details. I suppose you 
have them pretty well worked out?” 

Gaunt chuckled. “ Have I?”’ He drew his chair closer 
to the desk and took out his pencil. “Here are the 
figures.” 

Miner sighed wearily. As water seeks its level, his 
own energy seemed to flow into the inexhaustible reser- 
voir of this man Gaunt. He felt weak in his presence. 

Figures! Always figures! God, how he hated them! 


The decision to embark upon the new venture had a 
galvanic effect in the Miner plant. None was more en- 
thusiastic than Andy Weston, in whom a long dormant 
scholarship was resurrected. Miner, after an official be- 
ginning, withdrew, leaving the erate er of details in 
Gaunt’s hands. 

Under his ceaseless pressure, things moved rapidly, and 
in the bright sunshine of his optimism, Miner’s morose 
anxiety deserted him. He signalized its departure by 
drawing another advance salary check and going to 
French Lick for a week of unfettered gayety. 

It had been agreed between Gaunt and O’Dea that the 
first step in the selling campaign was not to be taken until 
the latter gave the word. 

“You leave it to. me, Homer,” he had said. “ You 
don’t want to get off on the wrong foot. You wait until 
I find a nice ripe plum ready to drop for you.” 

Gaunt, eager to get started, found the wait difficult. 
But at last came the signal from O’Dea. ‘‘ There’s a 
chance down in Burr County,” he said. ‘‘ The commis- 
sioners are going to provide schoolbooks for the kids. 
And I’ve decided that they’re going to buy Miner’s line.” 
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“It’s small — but as far as it goes, it’s the best line 
on the market to-day,” declared Gaunt confidently. 

O’Dea shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ No doubt. But that 
doesn’t matter such a hell of a lot.” | 

“Doesn't matter?” echoed Gaunt in surprise. 
“ce Why ” . 

O’Dea, ignoring the interruption, went placidly on. 
“T’m going down there with you, Homer. I’m no sales- 
man, but I think maybe I can be helpful.” 

Gaunt found his words vaguely ominous. O’Dea had 
been frank enough with him, but somehow, he found it 
difficult to take him altogether literally. It was a curious 
reversal of racial characteristics: O’Dea, the Celt, was. 
a brutal realist; he, the Scot, could never divest himself 
of idealization. 

O’Dea understood that perfectly. ‘ Now then, 
Homer,” he said, when they were on the train, bound for 
the county seat. ‘“ You’ve got the world’s finest line of 
schoolbooks in your bag. But you’ve also got a line of 
assorted illusions. And before we get to Kaneville, you’ve 
got to chuck your illusions out of the window.” 

“All right,” agreed Gaunt, with a smile. “For 
instance? ” 

“ Well, in the first place, this isn’t going to be a busi- 
ness deal at all. It’s going to be a political deal. Have 
you figured your profit on it, if it goes through? ” 

“Why certainly,” replied the mystified Gaunt. “ We'll 
make ¥ 

“Don’t bother me with figures,” grunted O’Dea. “I 
just want to warn you to add — well, twenty-five per cent 
at least. You see, you’re going to have expenses.” 

“ Why, I’ve figured them in.” 

“No, you haven’t. I don’t mean traveling expenses, 
and such like. I mean a big bill for — let’s call it ‘ enter- 
tainment.’ You see, Homer, I’ve got all the facts from 
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McCarthy — he’s county chairman in Burr County — 
and I know just what we’ve got to do. First off, there’s 
a little weazel named Wightman. He and his wife are 
going to Florida, and the trip’s going to cost quite a few 
hundred dollars.” 

“ But we can’t pay anything like that,” expostulated 
Gaunt. ‘‘ Why, our profit on the whole deal <4 

“You aren’t going to pay it,” said O’Dea patiently. 
‘The taxpayers are going to pay it. That’s why I’m tell- 
ing you to mark up your price.” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Gaunt, wiping his forehead. 
“ What else?” 

“There’s another fellow — Jones. But he'll come 
cheap. We've got some stuff on him, and he'll be glad 
to come through for a little small change. The only one 
that bothers me is a fellow named Hobson — he’s a stiff- 
necked farmer with a conscience. If we wave the long 
green at him, he’ll see red. Also, for some reason, he’s 
dead set on giving the order to an eastern house. 
McCarthy says he’s the nut to crack — or we won’t come 
home with the contract.” 

“Well — what about him?” 

“T don’t know yet. But I will. He has a weakness 
somewhere — every man has. I'll find it.” 

Gaunt relapsed into silence. His enthusiasm for the 
venture upon which he had embarked with such eager- 
ness began to fade before the realities. Bribery, coercion, 
blackmail — it was a program not at all to his forthright 
taste. But, after all, he had not been altogether ignorant 
when he set his hand to the work. It was too late to draw 
back now. 

“ Now then, Homer,” said O’Dea, when they had de- 
posited their bags at the hotel. “‘ You go down and waste 
an hour with the superintendent, while I find out about 
this guy Hobson.” 
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Uncomprehending, and vaguely uncomfortable, he 
obeyed his companion’s order. He was not sure that 
he understood what O’Dea meant when he spoke of 
“wasting an hour ”’ with the superintendent. 

He found the latter a thin-lipped, unsmiling man of 
about his own age, who shook his head when he intro- 
duced himself. ‘ i’m sorry, but we won’t be interested,” 
he said crisply. ‘‘ We consider the books put out by 
Pritchard and Teak of Boston best suited to our needs.” 

“But they're old-fashioned,” expostulated Gaunt. 
“Look — let me show you the arithmetic we’re making. 
Something entirely new. Goes at the matter from a new 
angle. It if 

“We are not interested,” repeated the superintendent 
firmly. ‘‘ We use Ronney’s arithmetic. It is the best.” 

Gaunt drew another volume from his little satchel. 
“ Well, then — how about readers. Ronney’s is a good 
article. Not as good as ours— but not so bad. But 
we've got a reader that makes everything else on the 
market look as out-of-date as the pyramids. Why 2 

“T think we'll stick to Callendar,” said the super- 
intendent, with a significant glance at the clock above his 
desk. 

“ Not if I can make you understand what we’re trying 
to do,” cried Gaunt earnestly. “ Callendar’s reader is 
nothing but drivel — that’s what it is — drivel. Maybe 
there’s some excuse for primers for infants, but when 
you get up in the grades af 

“T think we will be the judges of that,” said the super- 
intendent stiffly. 

Gaunt was persistent. “Certainly. But I don’t want 
you to dismiss our case without hearing it. Let me ex- 
plain. We’re putting out a book on absolutely new lines. 
The old style reader, just because it was for childish 
minds, is made up of childish stuff. But we've got a 
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different idea. We figure that the purpose of reading in 
the schools is to develop a taste for good literature in the 
pupil. What’s the sense, then, of starting him off with 
bad literature — silly twaddle, in fact?” 

“ That’s a matter of opinion.” 

“ Not at all,” declared Gaunt. “ You won’t argue, will 
you, that the Iliad’s better reading than the stuff in 
Callendar’s? ” 

The superintendent’s eyebrows rose in a faint smile. 
“You are not advocating the Iliad for the grades, are 
your” 

“ Absolutely!” replied Gaunt, with an emphatic slap 
of his thigh. ‘We reasoned it out this way. When 
Homer told the stories of the Iliad, he was talking to men 
who by our standards were children — nothing more. 
So we figure that the stuff that interested full grown men 
in Homer’s day is bound to interest the children of our 
day. It stands to reason, doesn’t it? The ancients were 
interested in what we’d call fairy tales. Children are 
interested in fairy tales. All right, why not give them 
the best fairy tales — stuff that’s stood the test of cen- 
turies — instead of the milk-and-water drool of men like 
Callendar? Furthermore id 

The superintendent suppressed a yawn. “It’s an 
original idea, Mr. Gaunt. But es 

He did not complete the sentence. The door opened, 
and a small boy entered. “I got a note for Mr. Gaunt,” 
he said. 

Gaunt took the missive and opened it. There was just 
a pencilled line, with no signature. “ Ive found a crack 
in Hobson’s skin,’ it read. ‘Come on down to the 
hotel.” 

Gaunt rose. The superintendent, with an expression 
of evident relief, rose also. “I am sorry we can’t con- 
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sider your line, Mr. Gaunt,” he said blandly. “ But you 
-know how it is — we are rather conservative here.” 

Gaunt yielded to his growing wrath; the complacency 
of the man became suddenly intolerable. “If you prefer 
your own prejudices to the welfare of the children en- 
trusted to you, it is obvious that I can do nothing about 
it,” he said harshly. Angry, conscious that he had man- 
aged the interview with consumate clumsiness, he 
marched out of the superintendent’s office. 

He found O’Dea at a table in the bar-room. With him 
was a man of lean figure, rather shabbily dressed, with 
the face of an ascetic. “ Meet Mr. Abner Hobson,” cried 
O’Dea affably, as he joined them. ‘“ Pull up a chair, 
Homer. How’d you come out with the superintendent? ”’ 

Gaunt smiled. ‘“ Why, he ——” 

“T thought so,” broke in O’Dea, with a nod. “ Mr. 
Hobson was just telling me what a smart man the super- 
intendent is. I knew he’d appreciate your line, Homer. 
He’s always ready for anything new and up-to-the- 
minute.” 

Gaunt’s smile froze on his face. “ But he 

A savage kick under the table checked him. “ Mr. 
Hobson says there’s going to be a board meeting this 
afternoon to settle the textbook question,” said O’Dea. 
Absently he poured some whisky from the bottle on the 
table into Hobson’s glass. “ Hey!” he clapped his hands. 
‘Bring a glass and some ice—and another syphon, 
Henry,” he called to the bartender. “ Mr. Gaunt’s drier 
than we are.” 

“Now then,” he went on, when his order had been 
complied with. ‘“ Let’s go over this thing again, Mr. 
Hobson. Your superintendent is in favor of our line. 
The other members of the board are in favor of it. The 
only thing that keeps the children of this community 
from enjoying the newest, finest, best printed textbooks 
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on the market to-day is you, Mr. Hobson. Now 

The lean, sunburned face relaxed just a trifle. “ Ye 
need not think you can drink me into changin’ my 
opinions, Mr. O’Dea.” 

O’Dea looked aggrieved. ‘‘ What an idea, Mr. Hobson. 
Really, I — I’m almost ready to consider that an insult. 
I— I’m surprised. That’s what I am — surprised.” 

“No offense is intended,’ growled the old farmer. 
“I’m merely sayin’ that I have principles, an’ that I 
stick by them.” 

“And no man can say a better word!” cried O’Dea, 
bringing his palm down on the table. “I respect you for 
it, sir. It’s a pleasure to deal with men of principle, isn’t 
it, Homer? ” 

Gaunt, utterly unable to grasp what his wily friend 
was doing, could only nod and feel a little foolish. 

“ Yes, sir,”’ continued O’Dea, “in a world filled with 
trickery and double-dealing, it’s a pleasure to encounter 
a man of the old-school — a man who has principles, and 
sticks by ’em. Have another nip, Mr. Hobson.” With 
his elbow, he pushed the bottle toward his companion. 

“Tve had enough,” growled the farmer, making a 
movement as if to rise. He took out a huge silver watch. 
“The board meeting’s in half an hour.” 

Gaunt’s heart sank. Certainly O’Dea’s confidence in 
the superintendent must be feigned. And whatever he 
might have been able to accomplish, by his devious 
methods, with the other board members, his work would 
surely be nullified by this obdurate old man. 

He was surprised that O’Dea made no effort to dis- 
suade Hobson from leaving them; nor was there any sign 
of regret or disappointment on his ruddy, smiling coun- 
tenance. He made no reply whatever. Instead, he 
poured a fresh drink into his glass and drank half of it 
at a gulp, smacking his lips afterward. ‘“ That’s the 
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best whisky that’s wet my whistle in many a day,” he 
murmured, as if to himself. “It’s worth coming down 
here, just to make its acquaintance.” 

Gaunt, watching both men curiously, observed the old 
farmer’s lips soften in something like indecision, as he 
returned the watch to his vest pocket. “It’s been a 
pleasure to meet you, Mr. O'Dea,” he said, with a kind 
of reluctance. “I’m obliged to ye for your hospitality. 
[I’m only sorry that I can’t see my way clear to doin’ 
business wi’ you an’ your friend.” 

O’Dea waved the matter aside. “ Pleasure and busi- 
ness are two different things,” he said sententiously. 
“Td like to convince you, Mr. Hobson, because there’s 
a satisfaction in convincing a man of principle. But if 
I can’t convince you, I’m glad to know you, anyway. 
Give me your hand.” 

Frowning, as if still suspicious, the old man put out 
a brown. gnarled fist. ‘“ You’re a good talker, Mr. 
O'Dea,” he said, a faint twinkle in his deep-set eyes. “I 
think you could convince a man that was not, as ye 
might say, quite experienced in the ways o’ this world.” 

O’Dea sighed and shook his head. “I knew you were 
that the minute I set eyes on you, Mr. Hobson. I says 
to myself — you can’t fool this old guy. He knows the 
ropes, all right. Too bad. Too bad!’ His voice trailed 
mournfully away. He seemed buried in dejection at 
last. His confidence, his gayety, had left him. It was 
evident that he admitted his defeat. 

Gaunt, watching both men, saw a gleam of triumph in 
the farmer’s shrewd little eyes. “Cheer up, Mr. O’Dea,”’ 
he cried, with more animation than he had yet shown. 
“Tm a hard nut to crack. It’s no discredit to you that 
you couldn’t do what a good many smart men have tried 
to do, one time and another! ” 

O’Dea merely gave a dispirited shake of his head. He 
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was fondling the whisky bottle, staring at the label, as 
one might look at a friend who had failed him in a mo- 
ment of crisis. The farmer, following O’Dea’s gaze, 
chuckled. ‘‘ Because I like a drink now an’ then, you 
thought you could wheedle me that way, eh? My prin- 
ciples are not at the end of my throat, young feller.” 

O’Dea continued to shake his head. ‘‘ Ah, well,” he 
sighed. “You can’t win every time.” He straightened 
up, evidently trying to pull himself out of the slough of 
despcnd, and a wan smile crossed his face. “ Let’s finish 
the bottle and call it a day. There’s three small drinks 
in it.” 

Wearily, all his eager energy quite gone, he poured out 
the contents of the bottle, carefully examining each glass 
to see that all were equal, and when his own proved 
the smallest, pouring from Hobson’s into his, to equalize 
matters. 

Then he raised his glass. “ Well, let’s drink to friend- 
ship. What say?” 

“To friendship,” echoed the farmer, in a sepulchral 
voice, as he drained his glass. He smacked his lips and 
pushed back from the table. 

“You have a capacity for liquor that I’ve never seen 
equalled,” said O’Dea admiringly. “I thought I was 
pretty fair myself. But ” He rubbed his chin, and 
blinked. “ Nobody needs to tell me I’ve been drinking 
a bit.” 

The farmer showed his teeth in a complacent grin. 
“T can hold my own. I guess I could handle another 
bottle without feeling it.” 

“You're wonderful!” murmured O’Dea, his eyes 
closing sleepily. “ Another drink would put me away.” 

The farmer laughed outright. ‘An’ you thought you 
were goin’ to put me under the table! You fellows from 
the city make me laugh.” He moved as if to rise. 
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O’Dea glanced at his watch. “ You’ve got plenty of 
time. Just time for a story —one of the best I ever 
heard. It’s about a chap — well, it might have been about 
you, Mr. Hobson. Think you’ve got time to hear it?” 

The farmer hesitated a moment. “I guess they won’t 
do anything without me. Go ahead.” 

With extreme deliberation, O’Dea prepared a cigar. 
Then he fumbled for a match. ‘ Well,” he said finally, 
when the old farmer had begun to stir with impatience. 
“To understand the story, you’ve got to know something 
about the Irish. So to make a long tale short ae 

Gaunt was puzzled. O’Dea, a bundle of nervous 
energy, was usually so crisp in his speech. And now he 
was rambling along in what seemed certain to be an 
utterly pointless narrative; it was clear that he had drunk 
altogether too much. 

But if O’Dea puzzled him, he was dumbfounded at the 
change in Hobson. The old man had yawned, once or 
twice, as the interminable yarn dragged along. But now 
his jaw had dropped and from his open mouth came 
something like a snore. His body, like a damp cloth, 
sagged in his chair. ‘‘ He’s asleep,” he cried softly. 
“ You’ve actually talked him to sleep!” 

Like the discarding of a cloak, O’Dea’s drowsiness left 
him, and his doleful face dissolved in a sudden radiant 
grin, like the sun bursting through a cloud bank. He sur- 
veyed the sleeping figure for a moment. Then he rose 
briskly, dusting the ashes from his coat. 

“ All right, Homer —I guess we can go back to 
Chicago, now. We can catch the 4:20.” 

Gaunt, hopelessly bewildered by these kaleidoscopic 
changes in the situation, could only sit, open-mouthed, 
waiting for an explanation. 

“It’s simple,” laughed O’Dea. “See.” From his 
pocket he drew a folded paper, which he waved under 
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Gaunt’s nose. “Here’s the order for your books, my 
boy. I made Wightman sign it before I paid him off.” 

“He wouldn’t dare!” breathed Gaunt. 

O’Dea chuckled. ‘“ He signed it with the understand- 
ing that old man Hobson would be unable to attend the 
meeting. Looks as if he’d be unable, doesn’t it?” 

“ But he may wake up?” cried Gaunt. 

O’Dea’s lips hardened slightly. ‘No fear. There’s 
enough chloral inside that old belly of his to keep an 
elephant asleep.” 

Gaunt shuddered. “Good God! You — you drugged 
him?” 

An expression of distaste crossed O’Dea’s face. “I 
don’t like it. It’s a little risky. But I couldn’t get him 
drunk. You saw that. And he had to be kept away from 
that meeting.” 

Gaunt covered his eyes with his hand. ‘Oh, my 
God!” he repeated, and a shiver ran through his body. 

It was not until they were on the train that Gaunt found 
himself capable of speech. “ It —it’s horrible,” he ex- 
claimed. “ Bribery, making men drunk, drugging them 
— is that what I’ve got before me? Is that what success 
is going to cost?” 

O’Dea shrugged his shoulders. “ You got to fight fire 
with fire,’ he said philosophically. ‘Don’t you worry 
about bribery. Think I taught that guy Wightman what 
bribery is? Hell—HTI merely raised the price.’ 

“ But — it’s a crime!” groaned Gaunt. 

“Well — who suffers? Are your books as good as you 
say they are?” 

“ They’re the best to be had!” cried Gaunt earnestly. 

“All right. Then the children of Kaneville are the 
gainers, aren’t they? Of course we committed a crime. 
No use pretending about that. If we wouldn’t, the other 
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fellow would — only he’d sell ’em bad books, and we sold 
“em good ones. That’s the truth, isn’t it?” 

Gaunt sank back into his tortured silence. He had no 
words ready for such sophistry. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Fine-spun ethics have never clogged the progress of 
the strong, and after the first shock of bewilderment and 
distress, Gaunt fell back upon the philosophy of strength, 
that ends justify means. With O’Dea the crafty at his 
elbow, he drove ahead, until the name of E. Miner and 
Company began to acquire recognition as “ educational ”’ 
publishers. The regular business of the firm developed 
part passu. Buyers of commercial printing were im- 
pressed with its textbook prestige: and buyers of text- 
books were impressed by its commercial eminence. 

Gaunt, as time passed, profited individually. For the 
first time in his life, he had no money anxieties. ; 

But, ironically, happiness did not come to him. It did 
not come, because in equal measure as his spirits rose, 
Ivy’s fell. Her first pleasure in the apartment on Dear- 
born Avenue, to which, in their increasing affluence, they 
had moved, was short-lived. It was an attractive abode 
— quite the most charming they had ever known. At 
first she was vocative in her enthusiasm for the wood- 
work, in its cheerily shining varnish, such a contrast to 
the dingy brown paint of their former home. She was 
rhapsodical over the flood of sunshine that poured in from 
two sides, with the open sky to be seen, instead of the 
opposite wall of a court. It was, she never tired of say- 
ing, her very ideal of a home. 

When he left, in the morning, the sound of her voice, 
singing, followed him down the stairway. And when he 
came home at night, she was waiting for him, her face 
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smiling. She never seemed tired — due, Gaunt believed, 
to the domestic who had been installed in their kitchen. 

But gradually —so gradually that for a long time 
Gaunt was unaware of the change — her high spirits sub- 
sided. One day he noticed that she no longer sang. And 
even their Sunday strolls in the near-by Park, once un- 
failing in their capacity to arouse her, left her quite 
unmoved. 

A blanket of apathy seemed to have descended upon 
her, strangling her, crushing the life from her. She 
would sit by the hour, staring out of the window, while 
he, consumed with bewilderment and anxiety, sat staring 
at her. 

He questioned her, of course. But her only reply was 
a shrug of the shoulders and a sigh. Thus it went on, 
until despite the children, unfailing in their interest for 
him, home became a place to be avoided. He in turn 
grew morose and irritable, and meaningless quarrels, be- 
gun from nothing and ending nowhere, became the rule 
of the household. 

“T can’t stand it,” he said to Andy Weston one day. 
*T don’t know what’s the matter with her — but the place 
-is like a morgue. I—HTI shiver when I go into it.” 

Weston puffed thoughtfully at his pipe. The trouble 
weighing on Gaunt’s soul had been too evident to be over- 
looked. “It isn’t physical? ”’ 

Gaunt shook his head. “No. Of course she’s got that 
heart murmur, and she has to be careful. But I made 
her see the doctor, and he said she was as good as ever.” 

“ You haven’t done anything, Homer?” 


Gaunt laughed. “I? Lord, no—I’m too busy.” 
Suddenly he jumped to his feet and began pacing the 
little office. ‘‘ Damn it —it’s so intangible. I ask her 


what’s the matter — and she either says she doesn’t know 
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— or just shakes her head — and if I keep on, she cries. 
God — I can’t stand it much longer.” 

Weston stroked his scanty beard. “I think she’s 
lonely,” he said after a pause. “‘ She hasn’t many friends, 
has she, Homer? ” 

“No,” admitted Gaunt, suddenly halting his march. 
“No, she hasn’t. By George, Andy — that’s probably it. 
She’s got more time on her hands, now —she doesn’t 
do so much housework. And the children being at 
school most of the day — yes, sir — that’s just what the 
trouble is!”’ 

The older man nodded. “I think it makes more 
trouble than most anything in the world, Homer.” 

That evening, Gaunt went home earlier than usual. 
And for the first time in many months he was whistling 
as he bounded up the apartment stairs and flung his hat 
toward the rack. “ Ivy,’ he called. ‘‘ Come here, old 
girl — I’ve got something to talk to you about.” 

Surprise written on her features, she appeared presently 
from the kitchen, wiping her hands on her apron. He put 
his arm’ around her waist and led her to the couch. “ I’ve 
been thinking about you a lot, my dear,” he said gently. 
“You’re lonesome, aren’t you?” 

That was the signal for an outburst of long-pent emo- 
tions. She put her head on his shoulder and sobbed. 
Very tenderly he stroked her heaving back. ‘“ There, 
there,’ he urged, “ just let yourself go.” 

It was some time before she found her voice. ‘ Oh, 
Homer,” she sobbed. ‘“I—JI want to go back. I am 
lonely here. Can’t we go back to the Harbor? We'd be 
so happy there.”’ 

When she said those words, he knew that he had been 
suspecting them for a long time, without daring to 
acknowledge it to himself. Involuntarily his encircling 
arm left her. ‘ Not very well, my dear,” he said. He 
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knew that his voice was hard, and he hated himself for it. 

“Oh, Homer — please!” It was the wail of a little 
child. 

He tried to speak soothingly. “ Come, come, Ivy. Be 
reasonable, honey. After all I’ve been through to get us 
where we are — surely you don’t really mean that. Why, 
we left the Harbor because it was too small for us. 
Lordie, if it was too small then — what d’ you suppose 
it would be now?” 

“But we’d be so much happier there—-I know we 
would!” 

He shook his head. Patiently, selecting his words 
carefully, as if he were explaining a difficult proposition 
to a child, he told her again the story of the dream which 
drove him so pitilessly. He struggled, in an effort which 
brought the perspiration to his forehead, to make it clear 
to her that not ease, not comfort, not happiness even, was 
the goal toward which he bore; but achievement, that 
ever-receding target which by its nature defied all efforts 
at definition. 

It was a hopeless task. She ceased weeping, stared 
at him, her blue eyes wide with devotion — but she did 
not understand. He knew, in that moment, that she never 
could understand. She might say that she did, and be- 
lieve that she did—but she never would — never — 
never 

“ Did you have a hard day at the office?” she asked, 
rearranging her hair. 

“Oh, just the ordinary thing,” he replied quietly. He 
understood, quite as if she had been explicit about it, that 
she did not know, and never could know, what a day in 
the office meant to him. He shrugged his shoulders. 
Ah, well, perhaps he did not know what a day in the 
home meant to her. Perhaps, after all, that was in the 
inevitable sequence of life — that man was foredoomed 
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to solitude, cut off, in the most vital things, from those 
he loved best, his soul without doors or windows. 

“Come,” he said briskly, when these thoughts had be~ 
come no longer endurable. ‘ Let’s have dinner and put 
the kids away. Then you slip on your things and we'll 
take in a show. How’s that strike you, eh?” Playfully 
he pinched her cheeks, until she laughed. Then the chil- 
dren put in their appearance, and the gloom which was 
overshadowing their lives was temporarily put aside. 

But Gaunt was too much a man of action to allow mere 
thoughts to disturb him, without making an effort to free 
himself. “ You were right, Andy,” he told Weston. 
“She’s lonely. Can’t blame her either. I’m not much 
for social life myself. Fagged out, usually, when I get 
home. I want to smoke a pipe and play with the kids, and 
get my shoes off, and read.” 

.““ She doesn’t care much for reading? ” queried Weston 
softly. 

Gaunt shook his head. ‘‘ Not much. I’ve tried read- 
ing aloud. But she doesn’t like my kind of books. Oh, 
she pretends she does — but you can tell.” 

“Yes — you can tell.” 

Gaunt clipped off the end of a cigar, and his lean cheeks 
grew hard, in a way they had when he was making de- 
cisions. “ She thinks she’d like to go back to the Harbor. 
And I can understand it, all right. She had lots of 
friends there. She was somebody, don’t you know? 
Whereas here —— ” 

“It’s a big city,” agreed Weston, nodding sagely. 

‘Well, I know plenty of people,” continued Gaunt. 
“In a business way, I mean. But we don’t mix much 
socially. I just never thought about it, I guess. I’ve 
been a good deal of a fool. Women need that sort of 
thing — don’t you think so, Andy?” 

Weston held up his hands. ‘1 don’t know anything 
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about women, Homer. I just guess about them. And 
my guess is that they differ just as much as men do.” 

“Differ? What do you mean?” 

“ Well, some men have to get their warmth from out- 
side — most men —a few have it themselves. Women, 
I fancy, are that way too.” 

Gaunt rose. ‘“ There’s no doubt of it. I thought when 
I was able to give Ivy a good home and good clothes and 
a hired girl, she’d be pretty well satisfied. But there’s one 
thing I forgot, Andy. She needs friends — friends of 
her own sort. Well, I’ve got her the other things. I 
guess I can make the job complete.” His chin was thrust 
out, and his eyebrows were close together. 

“You're a kind of an Atlas, aren’t you, lad?” mur- 
mured Weston, his eyes blinking under the green shade 
on his forehead. “ You’re always looking for another 
load to carry.” 

“T swore I'd make Ivy happy,” answered Gaunt 
grimly. “ And, by God, I’m going to do it.” 

It was characteristic of him that when he had set a 
goal for himself, his attack was frontal. He had made 
up his mind, in this case, precisely what he wanted to ac- 
complish; and so he proceeded on the shortest, most direct 
route. 

Without knocking, he went into Watson Miner’s office. 
“Good morning,” he said, and seated himself. 

- Miner looked up from his desk. “ Morning,” he said 
sourly. The natural antipathy he felt for Gaunt was 
accentuated, on this occasion, by the consequences of 


overmuch champagne the night before. “ Want some- 
thing?” 

Gaunt nodded. “Yes. I want something. Look 
here, Miner.” He leaned forward, his elbows on the 


desk. ‘“ I’m going to ask a favor of you. I—lI don’t 
like to ask favors of any man — but you less than most.” 
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“Are you flattering me—or what?” Miner’s lip 
curled. 

Gaunt hesitated, and the red began to steal up over 
his collar. ‘“‘I—JI’m a little embarrassed,” he admitted. 
Then his teeth clicked together. “ But, damn it, [’m 
going to go through with it.” 

“ T wish you would,” said Miner, with no concealment 
of his ennui. 

“ Well, then —here’s the situation. I’ve never had 
any dealings with you, Miner, except business ones. But 
this — this isn’t a business matter.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake — get to the point!’’ cried 
Miner. 

The red left Gaunt’s face, and a pallor succeeded it. 
“All right. Here it is. You've lived here all your life. 
So has your wife. I’m a comparative stranger. So’s my 
wife. I can get along all right — but she can’t. Do you 
get what I’m driving at?” 

Miner’s eyes narrowed. “ No—TI don’t think I do.” 

As if he were going to elucidate a sales problem, 
Gaunt’s pencil came out. “I’m a little worried about my 
wife,” he said, his voice shaking a trifle. ‘‘ She’s lone- 
some. She doesn’t have the opportunities for making 
friends that a man has, and — well, she’s lonely, that’s 
all there is to it.” 

“That’s unfortunate,’ said Miner coldly. 

Gaunt was momentarily silent. He dropped the pencil, 
and his fists clenched till the knuckles whitened. “ Yes,” 
he said presently, and his voice was also chill. “ It is un- 
fortunate. And I’m so glad you’re sympathetic. I 
figured you could help me a lot.” 

“T?” Miner’s eyebrows rose inquiringly. 

“Yes — you. More particularly, Mrs. Miner. From 
what I read in the papers, she’s pretty active, socially. I 
think she could help my wife a lot.” 
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Miner’s jaw dropped in sheer amazement. “ Why — 
why I'll be damned,” he sputtered. “You have got 
nerve, Gaunt!” 

Gaunt nodded equably. ‘“ Thanks for the compliment. 
But you do get the point now, don’t you? ” 

_ Miner’s frame grew rigid. “I do not mix my family 
life with my business relationships,” he said frigidly. 
“Well, you’re going to begin,” was Gaunt’s harsh re- 

joinder. “I said I was going to ask a favor of you. 

Well, that was just tommyrot. I’ve never asked a favor 

of you, and I’m not beginning now. I’ve never gotten 

anything out of you without forcing it out. Well, I’m 

not changing the system. I want something from you — 

and I’m going to get it, see?” 

Miner fell back in his chair. ‘‘ Why, you — you talk 
like a blackmailer! ”’ he ejaculated. 

Gaunt laughed curtly. ‘I guess that’s what it is, old 
man. An unpleasant word, maybe — but what’s the use 
of pretending? I want something you’ve got. You need 
something I’ve got. We're going to trade, that’s all.” 

“ What have you got that I need?” demanded Miner, 
with a sneer. 

“ Your living,’ was Gaunt’s placid answer. “ I’ve got 
a stranglehold on most of the business in this shop — and 
you know it. Furthermore, I’m pretty well acquainted 
with your ingenious bookkeeping methods—and you 
know that, too. I also ? 

.“ Why, you damned scoundrel — are you threatening 
me?” demanded Miner, shaking his fist under the other’s 
nose. 

With an easy gesture, Gaunt knocked the menacing 
fist aside. Then he laughed. “Of course I’m threaten- 
ing you. What did you think — practicing for a melo- 
drama? You bet I’m threatening you. I’m repeating 
what you know already; that as long as I stick around 
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here, you can sit up in the front office and look important 
and draw a salary for doing it. But the minute I take 
it into my head to skip, you know damn well that the 
sheriff will have his old red flag hanging over the front 
door the minute afterward.” 

Miner, muttering an inarticulate oath, flung himself 
away from the desk and walked to the window. 

Gaunt also arose. ‘‘ Well—HI guess the situation’s 
pretty clear now. ‘Tell me that you understand it, Mr. 
Miner.” 

Miner, from his place by the window, could only fume 
in inarticulate wrath. 

Gaunt nodded. ‘I thought you’d understand without 
much difficulty. The next thing is a move —and it’s 
your move, understand? ” 

There was no reply. Gaunt waited a moment. Then, 
whistling tunelessly, he sauntered out of the office of the 
President of E. Miner and Company. He felt that he 
had solved Ivy’s problem. 

Miner, as he rehearsed his unpleasant interview with 
Gaunt, decided to ignore it. But, having made that de- 
cision, he grew frightened. Gaunt’s threats had been 
preposterous, of course. And yet—the fellow was 
peculiar; there was no telling what he might do. The 
more he considered the matter, the more unwise it seemed 
to ignore it. By nightfall, he had come to the conclusion 
that the best solution would be to leave it in his wife’s 
hands. 

Eleanor gave him his opportunity. ‘‘ How’s Mr. 
Gaunt doing these days?” she asked, as they finished their 
coffee. “ Still getting business?” 

Miner nodded. “He’s a good salesman. Er— by 
the way, Nora — do you know we've never had them in 
this house? ” 
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“Them?” She looked at him blankly. ‘“ Whom do 
you mean?” . 

“Why — Gaunt and his wife.”” Miner was quite con- 
scious that he was not stating the situation at all as he 
had planned to state it. But having thus begun, he was 


powerless to retrace his steps. ‘‘ I — er — for business 
reasons — | think we ought to do something for them.” 
“IT wonder what she’s like,’ mused Eleanor. “A 


simple little country girl, I suppose.” 

Miner, irritated with his own weakness, spoke savagely. 
“Simple, nothing! She’s a climber, that’s what she is.’ 

“ Oh — you know her, then? ” 

“No — never saw her,” he answered in some con- 
fusion. ‘‘ That’s just my guess. I’ve seen the type be- 
fore. Husband makes a little money. Wife wants to 
fly high.” 

Eleanor shot a shrewd question at her husband. 
“ What makes you think she’d like to have us do some- 
thing for her, as you express it?” 

He found himself being placed on the defensive, and 
it annoyed him. ‘Why, it’s simple enough, isn’t it? 
She doesn’t know anybody, except people of her own 
class. And now that she’s got some money, she’s too 
good for her own kind. They’re all alike — those 
people.” 

“They crave association with our exalted circle, do 
they?” said Eleanor pensively. ‘‘ How utterly fantastic!” 

Miner sighed heavily. “There isn’t any aristocracy 
in this country. Birth and breeding don’t count for any- 
thing, any more. It—it’s just money. It used to be 
that people didn’t get about in what you might call so- 
ciety — good clubs and all that — but now ——” 

Eleanor’s lips parted in an ironic smile. “I’m inclined 
to think that the phenomenon isn’t as modern as you 
think, Wattie. JI have a notion that every family tree 
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originated in a hardy acorn. I’m not as familiar with 
the house of Miner as you are— but its founder was 
probably an ill-mannered rascal who knew how to take 
money away from other people — and keep it.’’ 

© “T don’t know what you’re talking about,” muttered 
Miner sulkily. 

“T’m talking about aristocracy,” answered Eleanor, as 
she rose from the table. “An extraordinarily interesting 
subject, about which you talk a great deal, Watson — 
and know nothing. If you hadn’t neglected your classical 
studies, you'd know the meaning of the word — which 
is strength; and if you remembered anything of history, 
you'd know that your ancestors, from William the Con- 
queror down, were, many of them, no better than burglars. 
But perhaps you’d rather discuss degeneration? ” 

Miner, frowning, took a cigar from the humidor. 
“T didn’t mean to open a debate,” he said stiffly. “I 
merely made a suggestion. You can do as you please 
about it. 

Eleanor had seated herself at the piano, and her slim 
fingers were running the arpeggios of an improvization. 
“T think I know exactly what inspired your suggestion,” 
she said, half singing the words, and contriving, thereby, 
to fill them with a subtle derision. “ Being a perfect 
snob yourself, you naturally assumed that Gaunt’s wife 
was also one. Therefore, because you’re afraid of him, 
you conceived the ingenious idea of binding him to you 
with social ties. Clever of you, Watson.” 

Her husband, his face reddening, growled an inarticu- 
late reply to her insults. 

She switched to the sonorous chords of a Chopin pre- 
lude. “Well, I shall help you, my dear. I have a 
curiosity to see this man at closer range. After all, 
he’s in some degree a creation of mine. And I have a 
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curiosity to see the woman he married. I wonder if 
they are as happy as we are?” 

Miner had opened a magazine and pretended not to 
hear her. 

Abruptly the chords ceased, and to a soft accom- 
paniment, she hummed a bar or two of a sentimental 
English ballad. ‘I have a curiosity,” she repeated. 
“We're free Tuesday next. I shall invite them to dine. 
We shall establish an entente. But oh, be careful, my 
precious king! Remember that the noble’s fingers itch 
for the scepter when he basks in the warmth of the 
throne room! ”’ 

Petulantly Miner flung the magazine from him, “I 
wish the fellow’d fall in the Lake!” he snapped. 

Eleanor’s fingers sounded the opening notes of the 
Marche Funébre. “ The king is dead,” she murmured, 
“long live the king.” ; 


CHAPTEREX Vill 


The dinner the following Tuesday was extraordinary 
in the variety of emotions it produced in those who ate 
it. To Eleanor it was as thrilling as a test tube filled 
with a new reaction is to the scientist. To Miner, sitting 
somberly at the head of the table, facing the portrait of 
his grandfather at the other end of the room, it tasted 
very bitterly, filled as it was with the salt of humiliation. 
To Gaunt it was, not unnaturally, a Cee to his wife, 
torture sublimed. 

Eleanor, managing an unceasing flow ne inconsequen- 
tial conversation, kept her eyes, without seeming to, on 
the lesser movements of her guests. It did not surprise 
her that Gaunt should select the wrong fork for the 
opening course. Mrs. Gaunt, she observed, hesitated, 
with a furtive glance at her hostess, before making her 
choice. 

She smiled inwardly. Gaunt would presently reach the 
problem of dessert with only a salad fork to solve it. 
She speculated upon how he would meet the dilemma. 
He would, she decided, give a blank look at his fork, 
observe that he had made a mistake, and proceed, quite 
equably, to make the best of it. He would neither show 
nor feel the slightest embarrassment. 

What a minute thing upon which to speculate! And 
yet, she told herself, not at all more absurd than the bit 
of bone from which the archeologist reconstructs a pre- 
historic monster. 

Despite her skill, she found the leadership of conversa- 
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tion a little difficult at first. The newspapers were full 
of politics, and she began with that. She hazarded her 
opinions regarding “the full dinner pail,” and elicited 
little response. The name of Bryan was _ properly 
excoriated, but nothing further developed. The rise of 
the nation in the affairs of the world drew some enthu- 
siasm, but only for a moment. She fell back, finally, 
upon the plans for the Buffalo exposition. That brought 
a flash of animation to Gaunt’s eyes. 

“It seems only yesterday—the World’s Fair,” he 
said reminiscently. She knew, intuitively, that he was 
thinking of his own life in that yesterday. ‘What a 
beautiful thing it was! And what a shame to knock it 
all down — like a toy castle!” 

She tried to draw him out along personal lines. “ That 
was about the time you came to Chicago, wasn’t it?” 

He nodded, his face darkening. “Those were not 
happy days,” he said simply. 

“They — oh, they were awful!” cried Mrs. Gaunt, 
forgetting for a moment to be ill at ease. ‘ But his 
letters were always so cheerful. I never knew — until 
afterward.” 

“Nor did I,” said Gaunt, with a whimsical smile. “I 
didn’t know either — until afterward. If I had, I don’t 
think I’d have written them.” 

“Are you glad you came to Chicago?” asked Eleanor 
suddenly. 

She was surprised at the effect her question produced. 
Gaunt winced, as if she had struck him. And his wife, 
her brief animation wiped away like the figures on a 
slate, dropped her eyes. Eleanor was puzzled. Mani- 
festly she had touched a sore spot. 

Her impulse was to press the matter. But intuition 
kept her silent. She realized, suddenly, that Gaunt’s wife 
was not at all as she had supposed her to be, and her 
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rather contemptuous curiosity gave place to pity. The 
thing was quite clear. As usual, Watson had been wrong. 
The woman suffered, not from ambition, but from the 
lack of it. It was probable that so far from scheming 
for this invitation to dinner, she had fought against 
accepting it, yielding, finally, only under pressure from 
her husband. 

Eleanor turned to Gaunt with a new curiosity. It was 
he, then, who was the climber. It was he who had de- 
manded social recognition from Miner, forcing it as he 
had forced commercial recognition. Her lip curled, and 
every fiber of aristocracy stiffened in her. This man 
had dared to challenge her. In the ease of his conquest 
of her husband, he had believed that she would prove no 
greater obstacle to his rise. She talked lightly, inces- 
santly, but her mind was busy, considering the means by 
which she could show this adventurer the limits beyond 
which his egotism could not pass. 

Eleanor had too keen a mind to move precipitately. 
The coffee was served in the library, and as they sipped 
it, she continued to talk lightly. From long practice, her 
brain was able to function quite independently of her 
tongue. Her anger slowly rose, behind the pleasant mask 
of her smile. Trifles fed it. She was infuriated by the 
gown which Mrs. Gaunt wore. Its history was so plain. 
It was not, as she had rather expected, the styleless rai- 
ment of a transplanted Cold Harbor housewife; nor was 
it the exaggerated ostentation which money without taste 
might be expected to display. It was, in fact, as delicate 
and restrained and full of art as her own. Gaunt had 
not left the problem to his wife’s taste. He had not been 
content to provide her merely with the wherewithal. He 
had also seen to it that she take counsel with a master. 

“Your gown is lovely,’ she said abruptly. 

Mrs. Gaunt blushed faintly and brought her fingers 
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together in a nervous gesture. ‘‘ Thank you,” she said. 
Then a shadow crossed her face. ‘‘ But it was awfully 
expensive!” 

Quickly Eleanor turned to Gaunt. She expected him 
to show annoyance at his wife’s naiveté. Instead of 
which, to her astonishment, he laughed with seeming 
frankness. ‘“‘ That’s hard to beat, isn’t it! Most wives, 
I guess, don’t complain at spending money on their 
clothes.”’ 

The thing seemed suddenly less clear. Eleanor turned 
to the piano, and for a little while she played, while the 
men smoked their cigars, and Mrs. Gaunt sat primly on 
the edge of her chair, her hands clasped, staring straight 
before her. She looked, thought Eleanor, exactly like a 
newly purchased doll. 

She played gentle, tuneful melodies — and her fingers 
itched for savage, crashing dissonances.. She was angry 
— angry at the man’s présumption, his conceit, his stu- 
pidity. It was time that he learned, very definitely, that 
she was not a rung on the ladder of his ambition. 
Abruptly she ceased playing and swung around on the 
stool. 

“ Watson,” she said suavely, “I think you'd find Mrs. 
Gaunt an appreciative inspector of the conservatory.” 
She turned to Gaunt’s wife. ‘“ He never gets over being 
disappointed in me,” she said confidentially. ‘I’m city 
born, and I just can’t seem to get interested in his old 
plants.” 

“Oh, I’d just love to see them!” cried Ivy unsuspect- 
ingly. “I go up to the Park all the time — just to see 
the green things!” 

“Won’t you play some more?” asked Gaunt, when 
his wife and Miner had disappeared among the shadows 
of the conservatory. 

She showed her surprise. “ You like music?” 
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“Very much. Only —wouldn’t you play something 
— oh, a little solider?” 

“ Like this?’ Laughingly Eleanor let a few measures 
of Debussy flow from her fingers. 

He nodded seriously. “I don’t understand it, of 
course. Tunes are easier. But somehow — they don’t 
satisfy. Do you know what I mean?” 

“Yes, I know what you mean. But I can’t express 
it, either.” 

“ Tt — it’s like climbing a mountain,” he went on, with 
a kind of diffidence. “It’s hard work, and slow, and 
you’re not sure you're going to find anything when you 
get to the top. But you hope you will— queer, it’s 
always fascinated me. That other stuff — those tunes — 
they’re too easy — you know the answer as soon as you 
begin.” 

Abruptly Eleanor shifted to a crash of chords. She 
swung around on the stool. *“ You’re something of a 
poet, Mr. Gaunt.” 

He could not tell, from her tone, whether she meant 
that as a gibe or a compliment. He shook his head 
wistfully. “I'd love to play something. The violin, 
I think — more than anything. Oh, not for other people, 
you know, not pieces. But just to — to talk to myself — 
say things there aren’t any words for —know what I 
mean?” 

Too astonished for speech, she could only nod affir- 
matively. 

“ Words are all right,” he continued, “ for the ordinary 
—the middle of things. But on both edges you have 
feelings, don’t you, that there just aren’t any words 
for? When you’re very happy —and very sad.” He 
broke off, laughing a trifle bitterly. A fellow that can’t 
play anything’s got nothing to do but smoke — cigars 
instead of a fiddle — kind of silly, isn’t it?” 
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“You're an extraordinary man!” she exclaimed. 
“Do you — do you talk like this — often? ” 

The smile which had softened his rugged features 
vanished. “No,” he answered curtly. ‘Not often.” 

There was a brief pause. ‘‘ Your wife doesn’t 
play?” she queried shrewdly. 

He shook his head. “No. I wish she did. She 
might be happier.” 

“Then she isn’t happy?” 

He hesitated for a moment. ‘ No,” he said, with 
evident reluctance, as if his admission made a fact of 
what had been but a mere suspicion. ‘‘ No. She is 
not happy.” 

“Tm surprised,” said Eleanor softly. “I should 
think she’d have every reason to be happy — you have 
done so well, Mr. Gaunt.” 

His answer, she thought, was characteristic of him. 
He wasted no words on complaints or extenuations. 
“She’s lonely, Mrs. Miner,” he said quietly. ‘It’s 
pretty hard to be happy when you’re that way. I think 
she’s better when I’m around — but I’m away all day, 
of course, and I travel a good deal.” 

“But she has her own friends,” cried Eleanor, not 
knowing anything better to say. 

“Not many. You see, she’s kind of shy. She doesn’t 
make friends very easily. And she misses the people 
_ she grew up with. They’re more her kind. She’s a 
home body, Mrs. Miner. She’s what they call neighborly. 
And it’s hard to be that way in a big city like this.” 

Eleanor nodded absently. A frown of perplexity 
crossed her forehead, as she thought how contrary to 
her expectations the man was proving. 

“ Well — what are you going to do about it?” she 
demanded, when the silence had become insupportable. 

“JT don’t know,” he said helplessly. “‘ She wants to 
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go back to the Harbor. I’ve tried to get her to mix 
around some and make new friends. But she won’t do it. 
You see, she’s just naturally timid, and then, she isn’t 
so very well. She keeps saying she’d like to be back 
with her own kind of people.” 

“Well — why don’t you take her there?” 

He winced visibly, at the question. ‘ Back to the 
Harbor? I think I’d almost as soon kill myself! Why 
— I'd die up there. What could I do?” 

“Tt seems to be a choice of evils, doesn’t it?” said 
Eleanor coldly. “She dies here — and you die there.” 

He looked at her wistfully. ‘‘ It— it’s beyond my 
solving,’ he muttered. “But I—Tve thought — 
maybe nt 

“What have you thought?” 

He hesitated. ‘“‘ Well —I don’t know — but maybe — 
maybe, you could give her a sort of lift. You ——’” 

“TI?” Eleanor’s eyebrows rose inquiringly. 

Having embarked upon the topic, he pursued it dog- 
gedly. “Yes. You've lived here always. You know 
everybody. You could do a lot for her —if you would. 
I — I think you could make her happy in Chicago.” 

Eleanor’s lips parted in a faintly ironic smile. “‘ You’re 
asking me this for her sake, aren’t you? ” 

“Why, yes — of course.” 

“No you’re not! ” The smile faded, and her fine-cut 
features grew marble-like. ‘ Be honest, Mr. Gaunt — 
with yourself, if not with me. You're desperate. You're 
frightened. In this climb of yours towards the mountain- 
top, you’ve suddenly discovered your wife’s a dead weight 
upon you. You're afraid she'll drag you back. 
You ¥ 

He tried to protest, but no words came from his lips. 

She laughed derisively at his effort. “ You see — you 
can’t deny it. Yes, you’re afraid. She’s holding you 
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back. You've got to lift her up with you — or you’re lost. 
That’s why you forced yourself upon us to-night.” 

“ Please,” he begged, his face gone scarlet. 

“You're an honest man, Mr. Gaunt,’ she went on, 
with the timbre of a plucked piano wire in her voice. 
“It’s not like you to equivocate. Don’t try. You'll find 
that I appreciate honesty. It’s too rare a thing not to 
appreciate.” 

The color receded from his forehead, and his frame 
stiffened. ‘‘ Are you trying to pick a quarrel with me?” 
he demanded. 

She laughed with unfeigned relish. ‘‘ My dear man, 
credit me with some intelligence! Quarrel with you? 
Bless you — you’d be capable of throwing me out of the 
window! ” 

“* Well — finish what you started,” he ordered bluntly. 

She slipped off the stool and made a half-curtsey to him. 
“Quite so, m’lord. I merely started to say that I knew 
you had forced my husband into inviting you here 
to-night.” 

“You knew that?” The words slipped from him 
involuntarily. 

She nodded. ‘‘ Yes. You see, I know my husband. 
And I think I know you. That is, I do now. I only 
thought I did before.” 

“ Thought what?” 

“T thought you had social ambitions. I thought this 
was merely the first move in a campaign you had planned 
of social conquest. You did pick out your wife’s gown, 


didn’t you?” 
He shook his head, unsmiling. ‘I merely picked the 
dressmaker,” he growled. ‘‘ How did you know?” 


Her laugh was silvery. “In some respects I am un- 
usually acute,’ she said lightly. “‘In others —I am as 
dull as — well, why make comparisons? ” 
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Gaunt’s eyes, like two burning coals, bored into her. 
“ You’re — extraordinary!’”? he said uncontrollably. 
“ How the devil 

“1 know exactly what you want to say,” she broke 
in on him. “ But we won’t discuss that, will we?” 

The sound of voices came to them from the dining- 
room. Gaunt, sitting tense on the edge of the sofa, re- 
laxed: and Eleanor, with a faint sigh, turned again to 
the piano. When Miner and Mrs. Gaunt reappeared, she 
was singing, very softly, the Berceuse from “ Jocelyn.” 

“Did you enjoy the plants, Mrs. Gaunt?” she asked 
pleasantly. ‘“ Did you show her everything, Watson? ” 

“Oh, they were wonderful!” cried Ivy, her blue eyes 
wide. ‘‘ Indeed he did show me everything. And is 
knows such a lot about them!” 

A smile began at Miner’s lips, and spread, like a widen- 
ing sunbeam, over the round expanse of his face. “It’s 
a pleasure to show things to people who appreciate them.” 

Eleanor, apparently looking at the newcomers, had eyes 
only for Gaunt. She was not at all unconscious that his 
gaze wandered from her to his wife and back again — 
to rest, finally, upon her. She knew, or thought she 
knew, what lay behind those somber eyes, and because 
she was not without vanity, the knowledge pleased her. 

She wondered if an outsider, of keen perceptions, 
would find any resemblance between the look in Gaunt’s 
eyes, as he looked at her and the look in her own, as 
she looked at Gaunt’s wife. The speculation startled her. 

The conversation which followed was desultory — full 
of effort. Every one pretended not to hear the clock, 
when it chimed in the hall; but every one did, and every 
one felt a relief which was imperfectly concealed. Mrs. 
Gaunt rose. 

“T’ve had such a nice time,” she said, as if the clock 
had been the cue for a part long rehearsed. “ And I 
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hope,” she added naively, “ you’ll come to our house some 
time.” ‘ 

“We'd love to,” answered Eleanor, as she took the 
hand held out to her. But her attention was all for 
Gaunt. She gave him a quick smile. He smiled back 
at her, after an instant of surprise, and she felt, though 
she had no reason for feeling it, that he understood what 
her smile signified. 

“ Whew!” exclaimed Miner, as the door closed behind 
their guests. “ What an evening!” 

“Didn’t you care for the lady?” laughed Eleanor. 
“T thought she was quite nice.” 

“Oh, nice enough,” grumbled Miner. “ But heavy — 
oh, my Lord, but she’s heavy! ”’ 

Eleanor yawned. “ I wonder — how much of a weight 
a man can carry — and move,” she mused. 

“What are you talking about, Nora?” queried Miner 
blankly. 

“ Life — and love — and things fantastical,” answered 
his wife absently. ‘‘ Good night, Watson.” 

His mouth open, Miner stared at her as she went slowly 
up the stairs. ‘Queer girl,” he muttered. “ Damn 
queer!” 


CHAPTER XIX 


The middle years of Gaunt’s life were like the slow 
flowering of an oak. There was little incident and no 
drama. 

His plunge in Union Pacific was the beginning of 
financial independence. He profited by that, but, oddly 
enough, at the same time he cured himself of any desire 
for the rasher sort of speculation. He continued to 
speculate, it was true, but only in things over which he 
had some control. He won more often than he lost, 
the reason being, as he put it himself, ‘I bet on men — 
not on stocks.’ As time passed, men began to speak 
respectfully of him as being “ well off.” 

But with his growing activity in outside affairs, he 
never lost interest in what was always his foremost con- 
cern — E. Miner and Company. With his energy and 
imagination, the company’s growth kept pace with that 
of the city. The textbook business ceased to be merely 
the “educational department’, looked at by the other 
departments with some scorn, and became a sizable busi- 
ness in itself. Another activity, which had begun in a 
small way, grew rapidly in dignity and profit. This was 
the map department. 

It was Gaunt’s idea, altogether. ‘“‘ We’re going to do 
it,” he had declared, in a stormy meeting of the directors, 
in which he had all but threatened physical violence to 
those who disagreed with him. “ Look how the center 
of population is moving westward. The country’s filling 
up. The demand for maps is just in its infancy. And 
don’t forget the automobile.” 
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“Never be anything more than a toy,” growled Miner, 
despite the fact that he himself had recently bought one, 
imported from France. 

“That’s what they said of the railroad,’ was Gaunt’s 
reply, emphasized with a gesture of his fist. ‘‘ But it’s 
going to revolutionize transportation. It’s going to 
create a tremendous demand for maps — and we're going 
to be the ones to supply it.” 

But the success of these various enterprises had brought 
about its inevitable consequence. The boiler was too light 
for the steam pressure. The firm’s prosperity was too 
great for its capital. There came a time when that fact 
could no longer be evaded. 

As had become customary in the affairs of E. Miner 
and Company, it was to Gaunt that the problem was put 
up for solution. He consulted the men in banking circles, 
with whom, through the years, he had become intimate — 
in particular, Paine, of Paine and Overbright — and in 
due course, a plan of refinancing was agreed upon. When 
the stock was finally placed, Gaunt found himself in 
virtual control of the destinies of E. Miner and Company. 
He had stock which he had actually bought, and a shrewd 
option to buy more, if and when he wanted it; and domi- 
nating the business were outsiders, who had invested 
their money solely on the strength of their confidence 
in him. 

Paine and he walked home together after the first 
meeting of the new directorate. ‘‘ What are you going 
to do with Miner?” asked the latter bluntly. 

“ Do with him?” answered Gaunt in some confusion. 
“Why — he'll keep on as president of the company, of 
course.” 

Paine made no pretense of being impressed. ‘ Bosh, 
Homer. He isn’t worth a cent—and you know it. 
Why don’t you kick him out?” 
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“ Because then I’d have to be president,’ answered 
Gaunt, with a chuckle. “And I don’t want the 
responsibility.” 

“ But ” persisted Paine. 

“Oh, forget it, Joe,” growled Gaunt. “It’s after 
business hours. Let’s talk about something pleasant.’ 

He managed, thus, to end that particular conversation. 
But in varying form, the same question was put to him 
many times thereafter. It was a question which filled 
him with mixed emotions. It was perfectly true that 
Miner was worthless, and that the salary he drew repre- 
sented sheer waste. But there was another side to it — 
a side which no one guessed. If he struck at Miner, he 
would reach his wife; often, as he sat across the desk 
from the president of E. Miner and Company, the gross, 
vacuous features would fade from his gaze, and in their 
place would stand a slim patrician figure, the small head 
crowned with hair in which there was just an intimation 
of gray, and eyes, now cold, now full of fire, would 
regard him with questioning disdain. 

He wanted, enormously, to take those fragile wrists in 
his hands and squeeze them till the haughty hardness 
melted from her eyes, and tell her what she owed to him. 
And then that desire would fade, in its place only a limit- 
less tenderness. She was in his keeping. She need not 
know it. It was enough for him that it was so. 

And then, there was another factor. He owed her 
something. She had made good the promise of her smile, 
that evening in her hallway. She had done her best to 
help Ivy find happiness. If she had not altogether suc- 
ceeded, it was not for lack of effort. Tactfully, with 
no semblance of a program, Ivy found herself being 
asked to the Thomas concerts, with tea afterward, where 
she encountered women who were agreeable to her, 
and who, presently, themselves asked her to their houses. 
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Quite unconscious that she was being taught, she acquired 
a certain social sophistication, and with it, if not content- 
ment, at least a degree of resignation. In due time, with 
the acquirement of confidence, she became herself a 
hostess. She never reached the point of preferring this 
life to that of Cold Harbor; but she admitted that it was 
preferable to the isolation of the early days on Dearborn 
Avenue. She was still lonely in the little house they had 
taken on Division Street, but not nearly so lonely as 
she had been. 

Gaunt, watching the process, recognized Eleanor’s hand 
in it and was grateful almost to tears. 

It did not escape him that, as time passed, he grew more 
interested in Eleanor’s motives than in Ivy’s progress. 
Toward the latter, after a brief period of resentment, for 
which he heartily despised himself, he sank into the con- 
solation of apathy. He did not love his wife, and he 
knew that he did not. He was fond of her, as one is 
_fond of even inanimate associations, and he would have 
missed her had she not been there; but such affection as 
he experienced was merely the affection of propinquity. 
The thought saddened him, at first; but then he put it 
resolutely away, ceasing to think about it at all, and on 
the rare occasions when he did, consoled himself with 
the reflection that if his life had not matured as he had 
hoped it would, at least it was vastly preferable to the 
lives he saw about him — sordid messes of deceit and 
futile, ignoble bickering, with animosities which lacked 
even the vigor of open flame, capable only of smoldering 
malodorously, like a heap of old rags. 

Young love, he thought, could survive the grinding 
pressure of the weight of years. But it rarely did. He 
fell back on the dreams of his youth. Love, he decided 
sombrely, was a thing of dreams; it was incommensurate 
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with marriage, which was an economic affair, as dream- 
less and cold as a tax return. 

Thus he came to lead two distinct lives — one, which 
his wife and the world saw, and in almost equal measure 
feared and admired; the other which no one saw in its 
entirety, and of which Eleanor Miner alone had even a 
glimpse. Music, she had found, was a key to that sanctu- 
ary. He came, with increasing frequency, to her house, 
and she played and sang to him. Afterward, he would 
open his heart to her as he opened it to no one else. 

There was a measure of irony in the fact that about the 
time that, spiritually, his wife passed out of his life, Gaunt 
discovered his children. His interest in them had passed 
through two phases. At first there had been merely the 
pride and wonderment of parenthood, followed very 
quickly by dismay in the unexpected expense. Then there 
was the mild curiosity with which he watched their 
acquirement of locomotion, and speech, and finally, of 
cerebration. They amused and amazed him. He spent 
pleasant hours watching their antics, realizing, with a 
kind of horror, that his emotions were not wholly dis- 
similar from those inspired by a pet dog. This feeling 
faded, however, as they began to talk, and, after a 
fashion, to think. He began to consider their future and 
to plan their lives along lines that would spare them the 
dolors of his own. In their babyhood, he had been con- 
tent to buy them toys which elicited a squeal or a clap 
of the hands. Now the purchase of toys became a serious 
thing; he began to think of play as a means to education. 
And in the evenings, instead of telling them absurd little 
stories which made them laugh, he read to them out of 
books which he thought they ought to know, and patiently 
struggled to transmute heavy eerie into burden light 
enough for their small minds. 

And then, with a suddenness that shocked him terribly, 
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he discovered that they were not merely his children, to 
be led and molded, but persons. 

He was explaining, one night, the amazing story of 
how Columbus, in a quest for spices with which to pre- 
serve meats, had accidentally stumbled on America. It 
was, he thought, an interesting and important story, and 
it irritated him to see the obvious lack of attention dis- 
played by Edgar, the older of the two. 

“What are you fiddling with there— under the 
table?’ he demanded. 

With a pride which could not be concealed, the young- 
ster produced a contraption made up of a board, several 
spools and an enormous amount of string. “It’s a in- 
vention,” he said. ’ 

“A what?” laughed his father. ‘‘ What are you 
talking about? A little shaver like you making an inven- 
tion — come now!” 

The lad tossed his head, unconvinced. ‘“‘ Well, didn’t 
Watt invent the steam engine when he was eight years 
old?” 

Father and son stared at each other — and the father’s 
eyes were the first to drop. ‘“ So,” he murmured, “ you’re 
you! Well, well!” 

From that day he ceased to lead his children; he began 
to travel with them. They ceased to be fragments of his" 
own personality. They were not him. They were 
themselves! Somehow, the legend of the stork seemed 
more credible than the more commonly accepted facts of 
biology. He understood why poets found more truth in 
fairy stories than in statistics. 


There was one incident during those drab years which 
is worth recording. One afternoon, when the day’s work 
was done and the broad desk cleared of all papers, Gaunt’s 
secretary came in to say that a young man wished to see 
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him. Gaunt looked at the card. ‘“‘ Clive Randall,” it said, 
“The Chicago Inter-Ocean.” Then he frowned. “I 
don’t think I want to see him.” 

The secretary nodded and went out, but a moment later 
reappeared. ‘He says it’s rather important,” she said. 

Gaunt frowned. ‘ They always say that. Oh, well, 
I suppose he has a living to make. Send him in.” 

The reporter entered briskly. He was quite young, 
thought Gaunt, and his smile was pleasant. “ Thank you 
for seeing me,” he said. ‘ I ——” 

“ Sit down,” said Gaunt, with no great cordiality, and 
yet with less hostility than he felt. He had learned to 
mistrust reporters. 

“Thank you.” The young man seated himself in the 
chair facing the desk, and removed his hat. “ Mr. Gaunt, 
there’s a rumor about that you are planning some sort of 
combination of publishers of textbooks. Naturally, 
we ——”’ 

For a fraction of an instant, Gaunt’s eyelids fluttered, 
before, like a mask, they descended over his somber eyes. 
“A rumor, eh,’ he muttered ironically. ‘“‘ How very 
interesting.” 

“It is interesting,’ agreed Randall. “ Now, will you 
affirm or deny the rumor?” 

Gaunt’s jaw opened and closed as if he were biting 
something. “I will— not!” he snapped. 

“You mean — you deny it?” . 

“T mean that I have nothing to say,’ replied Gaunt, ~ 
his voice low, but with a hint of gathering anger in it. 

“ But,” went on the reporter smoothly, quite undeterred 
by the rebuff, “I’m sure you don’t mean exactly that. 
Perhaps I put my question awkwardly. We aren’t ask- 
ing you to reveal any secrets ——”’ 

“TI have no secrets,” growled Gaunt, stirring in his 
chair. 
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“Naturally not. It isn’t a question of that. What 
we are after is news. We 53 

“Well — why don’t you wait till there is news?” 

The young man smiled tolerantly. ‘“ We have to be 
a little ahead of the other fellow. We have to be early 
birds in the newspaper business.” 

“How old are you, young man?” demanded Gaunt 


abruptly. 
“Why — I’m twenty,” answered the reporter. 
For the first time, Gaunt smiled. “ You don’t need 


to act as if I’d caught you in a crime. Being twenty 
isn’t a disgrace.” 

Randall smiled in his turn. “ It was the way you asked 
the question, sir.” 

“T used to work on a newspaper myself,” said Gaunt, 
reminiscently. “It’s a hard life. What made you pick 
aa 

The lad hesitated. “ Well— it’s interesting. One 
learns a lot. And the hours fit in.” 

“Fit in? What do you mean by that?” 

“Well, you see, I’m out at the University — working 
my way. This gives me a chance —and I learn more 
than I would waiting on table, or things like that.” 

“ What’ll you do when you finish your schooling?” 

For a moment, the young man looked serious. Then 
he smiled. ‘“‘ You are turning the tables on me. I came 
here to interview you.” 

“ Well— why don’t you? What do you want to 
know?” 

“T want to know what your plans are about this 
combination? ” 

“T told you I had nothing to say. Do you understand 
English, young man?” Gaunt’s expression was grim. 

The reporter was equally determined. “Look here, 
Mr. Gaunt, I appreciate your position. What you're 
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doing is your business, and nobody else’s and all that. 
That’s all very well. Or rather, it has been all very well. 
But there’s a different attitude toward things now. Busi- 
ness — big business, I mean — isn’t altogether a private 
affair any more.” 

“Ts that so?” said Gaunt ironically. 

“Yes, sir, it’s so. The Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Northern Securities case was a pretty good indication 
of that. There’s a widespread belief in government 
regulation. The Oleomargarine Act was a pretty good 
example of the changing attitude. Business isn’t a pri- 
vate affair any more a 

“You seem to have studied economics,’ 
his lip curling slightly. 

“T’m specializing in it,” answered Randall. “It’s ex- 
tremely interesting.” 

“ T’ve never studied it,” was Gaunt’s reply. ‘It must 
bew 

“Now take this scheme of yours,’ went on the young 
man, leaning forward, ‘‘ from your point of view, it’s a 
purely personal affair. But from the point of view of 
the people at large ——”’ 

Gaunt took out his watch. “It seems to be getting 
late, young man.” 

“Just one moment, Mr. Gaunt. I want you to under- 
stand our position in the matter ——” 

“Who? — The people?” 

“Yes — and the press. You see, this scheme of yours 
will have a direct effect upon the children of the country. 
That makes it of vital interest to the people. It is, if 
you will permit me to say so, your obligation to tell them 
just what you have in mind — how it will affect them, 
and 2 

“Oh,” Gaunt sighed wearily. ‘‘ See here, lad, I’ve told 
you a dozen times that I haven’t anything to say, that I 
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said Gaunt, 
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don’t know what in the devil you’re talking about, and 
that I wouldn’t tell you anything if I did. I’m in the 
habit of keeping things to myself.” 

“Yes, but ¥ 

“There aren’t any buts to it,” growled Gaunt, getting 
to his feet. “I’ve listened patiently to your talk because 
I liked your looks, and because I’ve got a weakness for 
young chaps who have their way to make in the world. 
But I’m through now.” 

“But Mr. Gaunt te 

“When I say I’m through, I mean it,” roared Gaunt. 
“ Get out.” 

Randall rose from his chair, and backed slowly toward 
the door. “I'll go, of course. But, Mr. Gaunt, really, 
this is something the people 4 

“Oh—to hell with the people!” cried Gaunt in 
exasperation. “‘ Confound it— I’m late for dinner now.” 

The young man bowed. “As you will, Mr. Gaunt. 
Anyway, I think you’ve told me what I wanted to know. 
I thank you.” 

Gaunt wondered why his eyes twinkled so quizzically. 


He was not long in learning the reason. It screamed 
at him when he came down to breakfast next morning. 
Huge black headlines — “ To hell with the people”’ says 
Big Business!! 

“Can you beat that?’ muttered Gaunt weakly. 

’ Ivy had already read the article. ‘‘ Did you really say 
that?” she asked timidly. ‘‘ You couldn’t have, Homer.” 

Gaunt scratched his head. “I don’t know. Maybe I 
did. Only i 

“Tt’s outrageous,” declared Ivy stoutly. “Oh, this 
yellow journalism.” 

““ He seemed a nice lad too,” mused Gaunt, staring at 
the headlines. ‘‘I—JI don’t understand it.” 
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“ Anything for a sensation,” said his wife. “It’s a — 
libel, that’s what it is. A wretched libel.’- 

Gaunt shook his head. ‘‘I’m not so sure. You see, 
I probably did say it. Not the way he’s made it look, of 
course. But it’s hard to follow up a lie — that kind.” 

“‘T’d like to get my hands on that reporter,” cried Ivy, 
anger flaming in her soft eyes. 

“ You can’t blame him,’”’ answered Gaunt philosophic- 
ally. ‘Just a boy, you know. ‘Trying to get ahead. 
Been brought up in a bad school, that’s all.” Suddenly, 
the philosophy left him, and he frowned. ‘‘ Those curs — 
those yapping curs. This will make things hard. It was 
hard enough as it was. Always tearing things down. 
Not brains enough to build a chicken coop. Curs, that’s 
what they are.” 

Gently Ivy put her hand on his shoulder. “ Never you 
mind, Homer. You'll beat them all; I know you will.” 

She had no idea whatever of the nature of his problem, 
and the “ they’ who were to be overcome so surely were 
the vaguest of shadow shapes in her mind. But in his 
moment of weakness and discouragement, even her confi- 
dence was helpful. He raised his head. 

“T suppose there are men,” he said wearily, “ who 
haven’t any more brains than to want to get rich. But 
they’re little men. Big men aren’t that way, Ivy — not 
the ones I’ve met. They're dreamers — they have big 
ideas. Take old man Swift — the ‘lunatic of the Stock 
Yards’, they used to call him, because he thought he 
could ship fresh meat to Europe. D’ you suppose his only 
idea was getting rich? Good Lord, no. It was the idea 
that got him. That idea of feeding the world from our 
plains out here. All the big men I’ve ever known were 
like that. Harriman — when he took the Union Pacific 
and turned it into a railroad — you don’t suppose he was 
just thinking of the money he’d make, do you? ” 
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“No,” answered Ivy dutifully. ‘“ Of course not.” 
“Money?” Gaunt went on, still lost in his reverie. 
“A little of it’s a nice thing, God knows. But a lot of it 
— what good can it do you? I don’t want a lot of money. 
Damn it, I don’t care for money at all. I’ve worked for 
it because I couldn’t do the things I wanted to do with- 
out it. That’s all.” 

Seenars true,’ echoed Ivy. \ “That's very: true 
Homer.” 

He exploded, suddenly, in a passion of rage. “ Damn 
it, can’t they see what I’m after, without sending school- 
boys around to ask me fool questions? They must see. 
Why do they lie about me like this? Don’t they know 
the state of the schoolbook business? A lot of us fighting 
each other, cheating, thieving, doing everything but 
murder, to grab a little business away from one another. 
And who pays the bill ? Why, Ivy, it’s the children who 
pay — the children. Cut-throat competition means cutting 
costs — and that means cutting quality. We put out the 
best books we dare to — but they aren’t the best we can 
put out — not by a long shot. Old Andy Weston fairly 
cries over some of our jobs. And he’s right. It’s a 
shame. And the children — the kids who have to make 
their way in the world — they pay the price of it. If 
we could only cut out some of this idiotic competition, 
pool our interests, fire a lot of crooked salesmen, get 
together on prices, we could turn out better books for 
less money. It’s so simple—so damned simple. And 
now these jackals, yapping about the people, make it al- 
most impossible to put it over. It —it’s discouraging, 
that’s what it is.” 

“Never you mind, Homer,” said Ivy soothingly. “I 
don’t just understand all the details, of course. But 
you'll succeed, I know you will. Never you mind about 
the newspapers.” 
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“Tt isn’t the newspapers,” he said somberly. “ It’s 
the people themselves. The newspapers just reflect the 
people.” He rose from the table. ‘‘ Well — perhaps 
they’re right. I didn’t feel that way last night, but by 
God, I feel it now. To hell with the people. Why should 
anybody try to do anything for them? They don’t | 
appreciate it. They expect to be swindled. Why not — 
do it? Why not?” 

“You've hardly touched your breakfast, Homer,” cried 
Ivy anxiously. ‘‘ Do have some hot coffee.” 

For an instant, Gaunt glared angrily at his wife, as 
if she epitomized the object of his wrath. Then his fea- 
tures softened, and he patted her gently on the shoulder. 
“Thank you, my dear, I don’t seem to be very hungry.” 

“ But Homer ” 

“Tve got other things on my mind,’ he muttered 
grimly. 

Ivy heard the front door close behind him with a crash. 
She sighed, troubled that she did not understand the prob- 
lem better than she did. But with the maid servant’s 
entrance problems academic gave place to problems real, 
and she turned her attention to the day’s ordering. 


CHAPTER: 38 


That newspaper headline gave Gaunt an unenviable 
distinction. The public mind was swinging into reaction, 
and he became typical of what was popularly odious. He 
resented it bitterly. He was not yet old enough to under- 
stand its significance —that the individual was being 
checked by the fear-born hostility of the mass. 

Among his acquaintances was P. D. Armour — bluff, 
garrulous, dynamic, human. He knew the obstacles the 
man had surmounted. And so, when “ The Jungle” 
appeared, and in its wake the clamor for “ legislation ”’, 
he resented it almost as much as the attacks upon himself. 

People argued with him about that, mentioned indis- 
putable iniquities, and wondered if he had forgotten the 
scandals of ‘‘ embalmed beef.” His reply was to dismiss 
the iniquities as mere flaws in a great achievement, and 
very vividly and violently to speak his mind regarding 
the contentious hecklers who insisted that magnitude was 
a synonym for dishonesty. 

“T know the packers have squeezed out the little 
fellows,’ he roared on one occasion. “ But you get 
cheaper meat in consequence. The little fellow’s got to 
go. The steam engine squeezed out the oxcart, didn’t 
it? Well!” 

And when some one reverted to the scandals of the 
Spanish War, he was equally ready. ‘‘ Don’t I know,” 
he replied. ‘I was there. You’d take a can of beef, 
and stick a knife into it, and pftt!! it'd go off like an 
old firecracker. Well — why blame the packers for it? 
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My God—why hunt so far? Wasn’t there politics 
enough, and imbeciles in gold braid at Washington — and 
red tape — without looking for men?” 

But the tide of change continued to rise, with pure food 
laws, laws governing the liability of employers, laws con- 
trolling the hours of labor, laws national and laws local, 


laws frivolous and laws grave — laws, laws, and yet — 


more laws, until the individual, wrapped tight in a paper 
shroud, had all but disappeared from view. 

Gaunt, at first, tried to fight the rising tide. But 
Weston, the detached, showed him the uselessness of 
that. “It’s not the time, Homer,” he said. ‘‘ We’re 
going through a revolution, and the sans culottes will 
simply stick your head on a pike if you get in their way. 
I don’t say that your day is done; you may live long 
enough to have another chance — but men like you are 
not wanted just now. You're a reactionary.” 


bute ii Nott atwalt (@ cried Gaunt, profoundly | 


arigered. 

Weston laughed. ‘Of course you’re not — really. 
You're ahead of your time, not behind it. But a man 
is just as helpless when he’s too far in front of the crowd 
as when he’s too far behind. You'll have to lie low, 
Homer — and wait.” 

Gaunt was silent for a moment. Then he laughed, 


rather bitterly. “It’s funny, isn’t it? I’m supposed to | 


be an enemy of the people. And yet ‘i 


Weston nodded. “I think it was that irreverent 
genius, La Rochefoucauld, who observed that we hate — 
nobody so much as our benefactors. Little minds — 


measure others by the size of their own. That you 
should dream of better education A 
“ That sounds hypocritical,” objected Gaunt sullenly. 


“ All I want is to cut out this silly waste in the textbook — 


business, and id 
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“Which is simply to make education less costly, and 
therefore more effective,” continued Weston placidly. 
“ Little minds can’t picture you as a philanthropist. You 
won't admit it yourself.” 

“Tm not a philanthropist. I’m a business man.” ° 

Weston refilled his pipe. ‘Precisely. You’re the 
modern seeker of the Golden Fleece. The fact that we 
know of starvation only from hearsay, that we are, on 
the whole, amazingly comfortable, and that we have 
leisure to consider where we come from and whither we 
go, is attributable to business men. The world, I am 
constrained to think, is full of extremely stupid and 
ungrateful people.” 

Gaunt gave a grunt. “ You know what they’d say of 
you, don’t you?” he said harshly. ‘‘ They’d call you a 
kept servant of the ‘interests.’ I think they’d hang you 
sooner than they would me.” 

Weston’s equanimity was undisturbed. ‘‘ As a matter 
of fact, I more nearly approximate the condition of pure 
freedom than most of the people in the world. I have 
no wants and extremely few necessities. I am an ascetic 
—I have freed myself even of the craving for freedom. 
Beyond hunger, I acknowledge no master. And my re- 
gard for life is so negligible that should hunger become 
tyrannical, I could readily flout even that.” 

Gaunt rose, to pace the office to and fro. His lean 
face was lined with perplexity. ‘Damn it, Andy,” he 
exclaimed, “I can’t lie low. It isn’t in me. I can put 
this thing across. I know I can.” 

“T don’t think it’s the time,’ answered Weston 
thoughtfully. 

“ But it is the time,” insisted Gaunt. ‘‘ The very fact 
that all of this radicalism and demagogy’s in the air 
proves it. The country’s filling up. It’s getting harder 
to make a living. The people who find it hard, instead 
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of blaming themselves or conditions, blame business. — 
But it isn’t business. The simple fact is that the food © 
supply isn’t keeping pace with the growth of the popula- _ 
tion. Now ed 

“ Well — what are you going to do about it?” asked 
Weston, with a quizzical smile. | 

Gaunt ignored the question. ‘‘ People need education — 
more than they ever did,” he declared seriously, his eyes — 
alight with an almost fanatic earnestness. ‘‘ Not only 
cheaper education, education more widely spread, but 
sounder education. They need education in economics. 
Take that book of Quigley’s. We can’t sell it, the way 
things stand. It’s too new. It’d cost twice what we — 
could make out of it, with all the other houses trying | 
to block it. But suppose we all got together. We could — 
force that book on the market. And I'll bet that if we 
could get one generation of grammar school pupils study- — 
ing that stuff, we’d put the country on its feet again.” 

“You believe in yourself, don’t you, Homer?” smiled 
Weston. 

“Of course I believe in myself! And I believe in 
fighting fire with fire. Look at your socialists. What 
makes ’em? Why—propaganda. They keep their 
presses busy grinding out stuff that isn’t true, but reads 
well. Look at the stuff you read in the newspapers about 
the ‘interests’, and ‘big business’ and ‘capital’ and — 
what not. I say that if we could start the children off — 
with sound ideas about economics, they wouldn’t read 
drivel like that, and because they wouldn’t read it, there 
wouldn’t be any use publishing it, and BG 

“ Heaven would dawn upon earth, eh? ” 

““No—of course not. Even if people knew that in- 
terest wasn’t crooked, or a monopoly as dangerous as 
the smallpox, there’d be plenty of things to occupy them. 
Things worth while. Oh, plenty.” 
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“ But these reformers think they’re doing it now.” 

“And aren’t they making a mess of it, though?” 
jeered Gaunt. ‘“‘ Knocking the engines off the track be- 
cause sometimes they smoke too much.” 

“Whereas, you want to let the engines smoke — 
regardless? ”’ 

“Oh, no,” stormed Gaunt irritably. ‘I merely want 
people to know why they smoke. Take those pieces that 
fellow Robbins was talking to you about.” 

“Those Biographies of Big Business? ” 

“Yes. Rotten title. Doesn’t give the right idea. 
Not biographies of big business — biographies of big 
men. If we followed his idea, we’d get it up in crushed 
levant, print it on van Gelder handmade stock, numbered 
and autographed, and sell five hundred, The way I’d 
do it would be to bind it in boards, sell it on the lowest 
possible margin, and get it in the hands of the children. 
I’d make a textbook out of it. Why not? They make 
youngsters learn all about George Washington. It would 
do ’em a lot more good to learn about Rockefeller and 
Jim Hill, and Gus Swift and Harriman. Maybe those 
fellows did make mistakes — they were human. But so 
was Washington. Damn it all!” he shouted, in a sudden 
fury of exasperation. ‘‘ This country’s too big to have 
had only one father. It had hundreds of ’em!” 

“Hundreds of what?” said a new voice. Gaunt, 
startled by the interruption, halted in his restless pacing. 
Framed in the doorway stood Mrs. Watson Miner. She 
wore a dress of pink organdie, and her hat, with the soft 
lace brim, threw her face into delicate shadow. 

“‘T was wondering if I’d find Watson here,” she said, 
unabashed by his frank stare. 

Gaunt shook his head. “ He wasn’t here all morning. 
I —I don’t know where he is.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “It wasn’t important.” 
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Gaunt proffered a chair. ‘ Won’t you sit down?” 

“Thank you. It’s rather warm, isn’t it?” 

He considered the matter weightily. “Yes, it is,” 
he said after a considerable pause. 

There was a rather awkward silence. Gaunt wondered 
why his volubility should so suddenly have deserted him. 
He could think of nothing to say. 

It seemed an hour, though it was only a moment, be- 
fore Weston took out his watch and murmured some- 
thing about a conference. ‘“‘ Am I interrupting any- 
thing?” asked Eleanor, starting to rise. 

Gaunt almost put his hand on her, to keep her where 
she was. “Oh, no—no. Andy and I were just 
— just talking.” 

Weston paused for a moment on the threshold. 
““Homer’s emotions were rather lacerated by that piece 
in the Inter-Ocean,’ he said softly. “I was trying to 
soothe him.” 

Eleanor’s eyes lighted sympathetically. “ Oh, wasn’t 
that a shame?”’ Then they flashed with something like 
anger. “‘‘It was outrageous. Couldn’t you — sue them, 
or something? ” 

Gaunt smiled wryly. “ After all—I did say it, you 
know.” 

Eleanor said nothing. He found her silence more 
warming to his spirit than any words. “ Thank you,” 
he said after a time. ‘ Thank you.” 

It was characteristic of her that she merely smiled, 
asking no specification of his gratitude. They sat and 
looked at each other: he contrasting her slender grace 
with the shapeless obesity which had come to Ivy with 
motherhood, wondering why the experience should leave 
a mark on the one and pass the other unscathed. Eleanor, 
too, was busy with contrasts. Gaunt sat in her husband’s 
chair; his body was lean, like his features, and yet he 
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seemed to fill the chair so much more completely than 
Watson, with his rounded corpulence. The significance 
of that fleeting thought did not escape her. In a kind 
of fascination, shé watched Gaunt, toying with a wooden 
paper cutter — his movements were curiously feline — 
tremendous vitality, masked and controlled. He could 
snap that paper cutter between two fingers, easily. She 
wondered if Watson could do that. 

“What are you doing this gorgeous afternoon?” she 
queried suddenly — almost involuntarily. 

“Nothing,” he answered sulkily. ‘‘ Between the press, 
the pulpit, and the politicians, P’ll soon be out of a job.” 

“Watson seems very alarmed about the — er — 
notoriety,” she said wickedly. 

Unsuspecting, Gaunt’s eyebrows rose. “ He is, eh? 
I didn’t know Watson took so much interest. I — I’m 
gratified.” 

Eleanor laughed at his expression. ‘ Wattie’s really 
sympathetic. He isn’t often, you know. It’s rather droll. 
You said ‘to hell with the people ’— whereas he really 
feels it.” 

“T’m beginning to feel it myself,” growled Gaunt. 

She glanced at the little jeweled watch on her wrist. 
“You don’t look as if you were going to do any more 
work to-day, Mr. Gaunt. Do you suppose you could tear 
yourself away and stroll with me in the Park?” 

He needed no urging. His rather severe features dis- 
solved in a boyish grin, and he reached for his hat. 
“Could I! Say, watch me.” 

His alacrity rather disturbed her. ‘‘1—TI don’t know 
whether we should,” she said doubtfully. ‘It — it’s a 
little unconventional.” 

“Well, what of it,” he cried gayly. “It’s spring, and 
I’m not yet forty, and of 

““What’s your age got to do with it? ” she asked gently. 
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He paused, momentarily, in the act of putting on his — 
hat. He wondered what she meant by the question. 
“Why —er,” he hesitated, and the color rose in his 
cheeks. “I don’t know that it has anything to do with 
it,’ he finished lamely. 

Her laugh was infectious. ‘You're young enough to 
blush, anyway. Playing hookey and ashamed of it. — 
Good for you, young man.” 

He stared at her so long and so thoughtfully that she 
dropped her eyes before his. “If I was blushing, it 
wasn’t because I was playing hookey,” he said. 

The smile left her lips. “ Perhaps— perhaps we 
shouldn’t?” 

His only reply was to put his hand on her shoulder, 
and, almost roughly, push her from the office. ‘I shan’t 
be back,” he said brusquely to the secretary outside. 

To which Eleanor added, “If Mr. Miner comes in, 
will you tell him that I called? ” 


They took a street car and got off at Centre Street. 
On the sidewalk, they stood for a moment in indecision. 
“Let’s take a whirl at the Academy of Sciences,” cried 
Gaunt. ‘I haven’t been in there since the early days — 
when I went there to get warm.” 

“‘ And I’ve never been there,”’ was her reply. “ Let’s!” 

They wandered aimlessly through the quiet aisles, say- 
ing little, content with their purposelessness. Gaunt was 
the first to utter a coherent sentence. ‘“‘ These things 
fascinate me,” he said thoughtfully. “ Seeing where we 
come from—what a short distance, really, we've 
traveled. Look at that hairy thing in the case over there. 
I wonder if our children will get as far ahead of us as 
we are ahead of him?” 

“But are we so far ahead of him?” she objected. 
““ Sometimes I wonder.” 
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He nodded. ‘I do too. I suppose he bit the hand 
that fed him, just the way we do now. I wonder if our 
children will do that.” 

Gently she laid her hand on his arm. “ Still smarting 
over that silly article? What’s the use, Mr. Gaunt? It 
isn’t worth it, really.” 

“Tt makes my blood boil!” he growled. 

“How old did you say you were?” she asked, a 
whimsical little smile playing about the corners of her 
mouth. ‘‘ Twenty-one?” 

“ Just,”’ he replied, with an appreciative smile. “ I’d 
forgot that this was my birthday until you come in this 
afternoon. I’d made a silly mistake. I thought I was 
an old, old man, with children, and a 

“Let’s go outdoors,” she said abruptly. ‘ We mustn’t 
waste this day. We may never have another like it.” 

He nodded, pointing to the greenery, visible through 
the windows. ‘ Having considered the past, let us now 
take a look at the future.” 

Silently they wandered along gravel paths, which led 
nowhere. The clang of the street cars on Clark Street, 
softened by the distance, came faintly to their ears, like 
the echoes of a forgotten past. The air was heavy with 
the odor of lilac and moist earth. Presently, by common 
consent, they sank, pleasantly tired, on to a bench, all 
but hidden away on a secluded bypath. 

She took up his last remark, as they were leaving the 
Academy. “ What did you mean by considering the 
future?” 

For a moment he looked blank. “ Why —TI don’t 
know, I’m sure. I Bs 

“IT wondered. Because that’s really why I wanted to 
tear you away from the office this afternoon.” 

“To talk about the future.” 
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She nodded, making arabesques in the gravel with the 4 


tip of her parasol. “ I— I’m worried about Watson.” 

“Oh.” Gaunt tried to conceal his displeasure at the 
introduction of such a topic and failed completely. 

She smiled at his tone, but her face was averted, and 
he did not see it. “‘ He’s drinking more than ever. And 
I’m afraid — he’s speculating.” 

“He always has,” answered Gaunt coldly. 

“Yes — but it seems in desperation now. He never 
tells me much about business. But I’m not altogether 
dull. I know what’s happened. I know who runs the 
business. I know that Watson never worked very hard 
— and I know that he practically doesn’t work at all now. 
I know ‘i 

“Where did you get all your information?” asked 
Gaunt, with a faint irony. 

She tossed her head. ‘ By asking questions. I — oh, 
well — why not face the facts. You’re supporting me, 
aren't you?” 

The directness of her question struck him like a blow. 
He could only gasp helplessly, in his effort to answer 
her. 

She laughed. “ Don’t act as if P’d caught you in the 
commission of a crime.” 

“ But it’s not true,” he expostulated. “ Really, I don’t 
know where you got such an idea.” 

“Let it pass, then. Let it suffice that my husband, who 
for the valued services of a long life, is now a pensioner, 
does not find his pension adequate for his needs. And so 
—to make the ends meet, he has turned to the stock 
market.” 

‘“ He—he has means of his own,” Gaunt suggested 
diffidently. 

Eleanor broke a leaf from its stem and flicked it away. 
“All gone,” she said simply. ‘Every penny. He — 
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and I and Jess are quite dependent on — on you, Homer 
Gaunt. Shall we face the fact, or evade it?” 

Gaunt was silent. He was thinking of the many times 
he had wished that this proud woman might know what 
he meant in her life, and was startled and puzzled to find 
that now, when she did know it, he should be so confused. 
“What — what do you want me to do?” 

“JT think, perhaps—if you were to speak to 
Watson ¥ 

“ He wouldn’t like that,” objected Gaunt. ‘“ He — he’s 
always complaining that I interfere with his affairs.” 

She laughed mirthlessly. “‘ My husband rather lacks 
a sense of humor, doesn’t he?” 

Another long silence intervened. Eleanor was the first 
to break it. “ Queer, isn’t it, how our lives — yours and 
mine — have become tangled? ”’ 

“Yes, it’s queer,” he assented, as if he were making 
the responses to a litany. 

“And how things have turned upside down,” she 
mused. “It seems only yesterday that I was hiring you 
to print our program ee lending you cee and— 
it’s almost fifteen years.” 

He nodded. “I know —to a day. spain had 
on a pink dress the first time I saw you.” 

She was silent again, pensively tearing a leaf apart. 
“Do you realize, I wonder, that you’ve become my best 
friend?” 

“Am I?” Dimly he wondered why he was not more 
surprised at her statement. ‘ You're the only person in 
the world I could talk to about things —oh, you know 
what I mean!” 

His silence was acquiescence. 

“T make you uncomfortable, talking this way, don’t 
I?” she queried intuitively. 

“Yes —- rather,’’ he admitted. 
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She held out her hands, palms upward, in a gesture 
of appeal. “I can’t help it. I—Tm rather proud. I 
have a smile for the world. But every human has to 
have one shoulder to weep upon, don’t you think? ” 

The tears came into his eyes as he looked at her. “I — 
I wish I knew what to say,’’ he murmured miserably. “I 
feel so helpless ——and clumsy. I x 

Eleanor laughed lightly. “I know. You're torn be- 
tween all sorts of emotions. And it’s hard to free one- 
self of habit.” 

“ Habit?’ He looked his bewilderment. 

“Yes. You can’t get over that old habit of yours of 
idealizing me — you will insist that it was an angel who 
talked to the gawky printer’s boy that day in Cold Harbor. 
And then, there’s the habit of thinking of me as Mrs. 
Watson Miner. But, oh, Homer — yow’re not the re- 
actionary the papers paint you, and you’re not hard, the 
way people think you are. I don’t know whether any one 
else in the world has gotten to the soul of you — but I 
have. I know what a dreamer you are, what a worship- 
per of heroes. And I? Am I what my position in the 
world makes me; does the name I bear change the essen- 
tial me — or am I] — well, what I am?” 

He reconsidered her question, his forehead deeply 
ridged. “ What are you trying to do to me, Eleanor?” 
he said at last, his voice shaking. 

“T have no idea,” she answered simply. “ Quite truly 
I haven’t. My words show it, don’t they? It’s instinc- 
tive, I suppose — the influence of the Spring. I’m just 
trying to tear away all the coverings that civilization has 
given to you and to me, and for an hour or two be — just 
ourselves. Without names. You—and me. Do you 
understand what I mean? ” 

“Yes,” he said slowly. ‘“ I understand.” 

She leaned back against the bench, and her eyes closed. 
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_“ Life is hard to understand — so very hard. I lie awake 
at night trying to puzzle it out. And sometimes, just 
before I fall asleep, I almost get an answer — almost, but 
not quite. It seems then, as if there were two parts to 
us — the part which eats, and wears clothes, and marries 
and has a name —and the part which doesn’t do any 
of those things. That’s what they mean when they talk 
about the soul, I suppose. Something that had no be- 
ginning, and isn’t ever going to have an end. Something 
that doesn’t ever act, or conceal, or lie — something that 
doesn’t do anything — but just is! Can you follow me, 
Homer?” 

He nodded, staring at the gravel underfoot, as if her 
words were written there. 

“Will you laugh if I tell you something?” she asked 
timidly. ‘‘ Something — oh, very fantastic? ” 

“No, I don’t think I shall laugh.” 

“Well, when I get to dreaming like this, I think back 
over our lives — yours and mine — and how close we’ve 
been, without really being close at all. No one would 
ever think we were, would they? We don’t have the 
same friends, or do the same things, or see each other 
very often. And yet — I’m closer to you — the real me, 
I mean — than to anybody else in the world. If I’d never 
actually laid ‘eyes on you, after that day in the print shop, 
you'd always have been realer to me than any of the real . 
people I know. Do you suppose, when all this business 
of living is finished, I’ll still be I, and you'll be you — 
and we'll keep on being close — that way — forever and 
ever?” 

His face softened in a slow smile. “ Was it I that you 
called a dreamer?” he asked gently. 

She nodded earnestly. ‘‘ Don’t you see what I mean? 
That dreams can be realer than — than the other thing? ” 

“ve always known they were,” he replied. 
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“Tell me, Homer,” she shot at him suddenly. “ Are 
you happy?” 

He hesitated a moment, and a shadow crossed his face. 
“ Yes,” he said finally. ‘I think I am.” 

“ But not sure?” 

For an instant, his eyes met hers. Then they dropped. 
“ T —T’d rather not talk about that,” he said. 

“Oh!” He glanced up, to see her eyes mist with tears. 
““T see. I—JI am sorry,’ she whispered, choking over 
the words. 


His hand went out and took hers. ‘“‘ You don’t see at 
all,” he said roughly. ‘‘ Don’t be a fool. Do you think 
I'd let you 4s 


She broke in on him, whimpering like a little child. 
“You — you've humiliated me.” 

““T said not to be a fool,” he repeated. “ Do you think 
I’d let you be so honest with me, and not be honest in 
return? You said something a moment ago — about 
habit. Well, I have been tied up in habit — and I'll be 
tied up to-morrow, I suppose. Habit’s just another name 
for living. But now — here — when we have no names, 
no past, no future, no age be 

“Be careful, Homer,” she warned, a wistful little 
smile breaking through her tears. ‘It’s Spring!” 

There was no answering smile. His face had set in 
lines of pain, or determination, she could not tell which. 
“T can’t be careful and be honest, too. And I'll be 
honest with you — God, I’ll be that!” His voice was 
harsh and not altogether under control. ‘‘ You asked me 
if I was happy. Well, I am. The part of me that eats 
and sleeps and is mortal. But that other part — that part 
which goes on forever — Eleanor, I try to think I love my 
wife. But if there are two parts to a man, he can love in 
two different ways. That other part of me, the real part 
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of me, the deathless, changeless part — well, it doesn’t 
surprise you to be told that it loves you, does it?” 

She shook her head, smiling a little. ‘‘ No—no, it. 
doesn’t surprise me.” 

“Nor shock you?” 

“No — nor shock me.” 

He took her hand in his and pressed it. Then he re- 
leased it, looking at it curiously, as if it were an entity 
in itself, quite distinct from any connection with her. 
“T like to hold your hand,” he said quietly. ‘I'd like 
to take you in my arms and kiss you with a passion be- 
yond any words. I—TI love you that way too. But 
that wouldn’t explain what I mean when I say I love 
you. That’s the kind of love that goes with a name, 
and “ 

“T understand,” she said softly. 

“And that —is enough, isn’t it? To understand — 
and be understood.” 

“Tt is the nearest thing to heaven that we can expect 
on this earth,” she whispered. 

They sat silently, hand in hand, unaware of the twi- 
light descending upon them. A policeman sauntered by, 
whistling. He grinned sympathetically when he saw 
_ them, and they separated. 

“He represents life,” said Gaunt pensively. “ He is 
the world. Only —I don’t think he’d smile if he knew 
you had a husband and 1 a wife. Stupid world!”’ 

She sighed. “And I suppose it’s time we returned 
forit’ 

““T suppose so,” he agreed reluctantly, rising as she 
rose. 

They stood for a moment, facing each other. It was 
almost dark. ‘‘ And now,” she whispered, ‘ the world 
again.” 

“ The world — we make our own world,” he answered. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Patient, determined, undeflected by fond enthusiasm 
or pessimistic opposition, Gaunt worked on the idea 
which had become an obsession with him. With force 
for the weak and cajolery for the strong, utilizing 
cupidity where fear did not serve his purpose, he went 
ahead creating an organization which was to do for the 
printed word what Duke had done for tobacco and Rocke- 
feller for petroleum. 

It was difficult work, and slow. Day by day he saw 


no progress. But when, at the end of a month, he looked 


at his efforts in retrospect, he realized that there had been 
advances. 

And then, when his dream was on the very threshold 
of consummation, when his patiently wrought arch was 
all but completed, the keystone was witha and the 

edifice collapsed. 

The day of the débacle was late in October. He had 
just completed a conference, in which factors, warring 
at the outset, had, under his tactful guidance, found their 
grievances adjusted, and a course satisfactory to all 
clearly laid out. He was sitting at his desk, placidly 
smoking a cigar, his mind relaxed — content. 

His telephone bell rang. Lazily he reached for the 
instrument. He would, he decided, make it the last call 
of the day. He was tired. He would go home. 

“Hello. Homer Gaunt speaking. Yes. Yes! Why 
—wouldn’t to-morrow do? Oh—TI see. All right. 
I'll come right over.” 


. 
‘ 
‘ 
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He knitted his eyebrows as he hung up the receiver. 
It was not like Maxwell to be so importunate — Maxwell, 
the dour, unemotional head of the Second National — 
his voice had trembled a little. He wondered what it 
could mean. 

He was not long in discovering. He found the banker 
curiously nervous, drumming constantly on the desk with 
his knuckles. ‘‘ Sit down, Homer,” he said brusquely, 
thrusting a chair forward. 

“What's up?” asked Gaunt, an unaccountable appre- 
hension tugging at his heart. ‘‘ You look as if the bottom 
had fallen out of things.” He tried to laugh, and found 
he could not. 


“It has, rather,” answered the banker. “Did you 
know that the Knickerbocker Trust Company blew up 
- to-day?” 


“No!” Gaunt’s mouth fell open. ‘What d’ you 
mean — blew up?” 

“ Just that,” snapped the banker. “ The fine weather’s 
over. We're in for a storm.” 

mee storm: ’’ 

Maxwell passed a weary hand over his forehead. “I 
—I’m sorry, Homer. You’ve been a good customer of 
the bank, and a good friend of mine. But — er — we’re 
trimming sail here, and, and y 

“You want a settlement?” supplied Gaunt harshly. 

The banker, averting his eyes, merely nodded. It was 
plain that he was distressed. 

Gaunt laughed, though with no mirth. ‘“ Why, it’s 
absurd,” he stormed. ‘“ You’re a lot of old women — 
you bankers. Just because the Knickerbocker K 

“It’s significant,’ muttered Maxwell. 

“But I can’t liquidate now,” cried Gaunt. ‘“ Good 
Lord — I’m spread out all over the lot.” 

“T know,” said the banker, shaking his head sym- 
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pathetically. ‘ We hate to do it. You're about the last 
man touched. You stand pretty high here, Homer. But 
we can’t make exceptions. Really, we can’t.” 

“But, great heavens, man. If you squeeze me now, 
all my work goes for nothing. We're absolutely sound. 
Our assets ¥ 

““T understand perfectly, Homer,’ said the banker 
wearily. “ But there isn’t any use talking about it. We 
can’t let sentiment —— ”’ 

“Sentiment, my grandmother!” roared Gaunt. 
“You've got about as much sentiment as an oyster.” 
His tone changed, and he descended to entreaty. “Good 
God, Maxwell, couldn’t you —— ” 

The banker interrupted him, holding up a silencing 
hand. ‘ Don’t make it any harder for me than it has 
to be, Gaunt. Put yourself in my shoes.” 

Gaunt started to renew his protests, suddenly realized 
the futility of it, and rose stiffly. ‘‘ Very well,” he said. 
“Vl do what I can.” 

“No man can do more,” murmured the banker, mani- 
festly relieved that the interview was over. 

“The condition of E. Miner and Company is entirely 
due to me,” continued Gaunt, in the same even tone. “ If 
the piper has to be paid, [’ll pay him myself — as far as 
I’m able.” 

“It?s only temporary, I’m sure, Homer,” said the 
banker. 

“Temporary, eh? Well, once you’ve scrambled an egg, 
you can’t unscramble it, can you?” 

The banker looked down at his fluttering fingers. “ I’m 
awfully sorry.” 

“ Thanks,” was Gaunt’s dry response. ‘‘ You touch 
me.” 

With a curt nod, curt only because it was a conceal- 
ment for the tears which were welling up in his eyes, 


e 


s 
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he swung on his heel and, head erect, walked out of the 
bank, — 

On the street, he stood for a moment lost in doubt. 
Then, with a shrug of the shoulders, he walked briskly 
back to his office. Dimly, as though the sound came from 
far away, he was aware of the newsboys shouting their 
extras — “ Big New York Bank Fails.” 

To how many of the people crowding the streets, 
hurrying for their homes, listlessly scanning the smudged 
black headlines, did the news mean anything, he won- 
dered? How many lives would be altered by it? With 
a sigh, he breasted the crowd. 

More than once, in the torturing days which followed, 
Gaunt’s thoughts reverted to an experience of his boy- 
hood, when he had crossed the Lake on a lumber schooner 
from Muskegon. There had been a storm, with a rapid 
rise to the proportions of a gale. The master of the 
craft, Gaunt remembered vividly, had been unable to 
conceal his alarm. His anxiety had comprised two stages. 
First, fear that he would not make port with his property 
intact. And, second, fear that he would not reach it 
at all. 

The second stage had come suddenly, when one of the 
masts went by. A great hewing of tackle followed, with 
lightening of the cargo, and each time the bow of the 
vessel buried itself in the angry green, all hands had been 
frank in their wonderment if it would rise again. Fear 
of mere property loss vanished in the infinitely greater 
fear of death. It had been an experience never to be 
forgotten. 

The chaos in the business world, which followed the 
failure of the Knickerbocker Trust Company, was like 
that. Gaunt’s first thought was to preserve, intact, the 
fabric which he had begun to weave, and which was to 
lead to a basic reorganization of the textbook industry 
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with even bigger things beyond. But, as the days passed, — 
and the evil spirits of finance howled more loudly, he — 
turned to the simple preservation of E. Miner and Com- 
pany and himself. . 

Collections grew difficult until, finally, they all but — 
ceased, like the last trickle from an empty barrel. Bank 
credit was suspended. What was carried on the books 
as “ liquid ” capital seemed to have congealed. Day after 
day the salesmen returned with gloomy faces and empty 
order books. The more complicated details of manage- 
ment were forgotten; as if it were a grim, precipitous 
mountain, Gaunt found himself facing, week by week, 
the problem of meeting the payroll. 

The breaches in the walls of the citadel grew wider, 
and disaster grew hourly more imminent. But Gaunt, 
his blue eyes haggard from lack of sleep, his lean jaw 
as firmly set as a fragment of granite, stilled the fears 
of those who worked with him, repeating, again and 
again, “if we can only hang on till it’s over.” 

Because he recalled, too vividly, his own days as an 
outcast, no man lost his place with E. Miner and Com- 
pany, though there were many days when compositors 
sat and smoked their pipes, their voices echoing in the 
aisles between the dust-gathering cases; and no rumble 
came from the pressroom. 

No week passed without every man receiving his wages, 
though that meant that Gaunt had gone into his personal 
pocket to accomplish it. ‘‘ We’re going to hang on,” he © 
said grimly. 

Those months took something from Homer Gaunt in 
youth and vitality; but, also, they added something to 
him, as the heat of a tempering furnace adds to steel, in 
recompense for what it burns away. 

Ivy, though she read the newspaper casually, knew the 
gravity of events through their effect upon her husband. 
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He was morose and silent, when he was not irritable, 
exploding in altogether unnecessarily violent outbursts 
at some trivial peccadillo of the children, cutting her off 
harshly when she timidly reproved him. 

“T don’t know what’s the matter with you, Homer,” 
she sighed. ‘‘ You — you aren’t yourself at all.” 

Gaunt mumbled an inarticulate apology and buried 
himself in the evening paper. 

“IT wonder if there’s any way I could get a typewriter,” 
said Edgar, a slim, dark-eyed boy of fourteen, gazing 
thoughtfully at the ceiling, as if the answer to his ques- 
tion was to be found there. . 

“We aren't buying anything we don’t have to,” 
growled his father. 

“The money you’re putting into boxing lessons would 
buy a typewriter,” mused the boy. “I’d rather have a 
typewriter.” 

Gaunt flung the newspaper from him with a gesture of 
petulance. ‘“‘ Why do you spend your time thinking of 
things you’d rather do than learn to box?”’ he demanded. 
“You need boxing. Look at you— skin and bone.” 

“But I don’t lke boxing,” replied the boy placidly. 
He had his mother’s calm. 

“Eddie’d rather sit an’ moon, an’ write po’try,” said 
his sister Alice, her black eyes snapping disdainfully. 
“ Wouldn’t you, Eddie?” 

“ You couldn’t write anything,” was her brother’s rude 
rejoinder. “I don’t think you can even do your A B C’s, 
can you?” 

“T do wish you children would stop quarreling,” 
sighed Ivy. ‘“ From morning till night “4 

“Send ’em to bed,” growled Homer. 

“ But it isn’t time! ” was the protesting chorus. 

“ Well—you’ve got lessons to do, haven’t you? 


d 
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Why don’t you go and do them? Go on, now — upstairs 
with you!” 

Slowly, as if the effort cost him infinite effort, Edgar 
pulled himself to an erect position in his chair. Then he 
yawned and stretched himself. ‘I hope you'll give that 
matter of the typewriter some consideration,” he drawled. 
“‘ Consideration — that’s all I ask.” 

Despite himself, Gaunt had to laugh. “If you don’t — 
stop talking typewriter, Pll — Pll ——”’ 

“What’ll you do?” cried Alice eagerly. “ What’ll 
you do, daddy?” She put her arms around her father’s 
neck. ‘ Give him a licking?” 

Gaunt had to laugh again. ‘“I’ll give you both one,” 
he declared with mock severity, “if you don’t clear out 
and give us some peace! ”’ 

Slowly, and with further protestations, they complied. 
From the hallway floated back a plaintive, ‘‘ All I ask is 
consideration, father.” 

“Your business is getting on your nerves, Homer,” 
said Ivy reprovingly, when the children had gone. 
“You're so irritable.” 

Gaunt nodded, frowning. “I know, I know. But 
that confounded kid! Why does he object so to doing 
whatever I want him to do?” 

“You just imagine it.” 

“T don’t imagine it. I know it. He’s made up his 
obstinate young mind he won’t learn boxing — simply 
because I want him to. This nonsense about a type- 
writer. What use has he got for a typewriter? ” 

“ He’s on the school paper, you know,” said Ivy gently. 

“ Well, what if he is? He can use a pen or a pencil — 
same as other people, can’t he?” 

“Oh, don’t make a mountain out of nothing,” cried 
Ivy, showing a little annoyance herself. ‘ You're acting 
just as childish as he does.” 
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“Oh, is that so,” said Gaunt sulkily, seizing his paper 
and sinking down in his chair. ‘ Well, then I won’t 
trouble you any more.” 

Ivy dropped her sewing and went over to sit on the 
edge of her husband’s chair. ‘“ Don’t be silly, Homer, 


dear,” she said soothingly. “I know you're tired and 
cross. But you mustn’t let it master you. You’re a little 
hard on the boy, I think. He——” 


“He’s as stubborn as a mule!” snapped Gaunt, twist- 
ing away from her. 

She nodded equably. “He has a will of his own. 
But he wouldn’t be es boy if he didn’t.” 

“T’m not stubborn,” growled Gaunt. 

Ivy laughed, as she ran her hand through his hair. 

“What would you call it, dear?” 

“Tm not,” he repeated. “I’m reasonable. You know 
I am.” 

“So is Edgar. That is,’ she hesitated a little doubt- 
fully, “he is, most of the time. Occasionally, when he 
gets an idea in his head i 

“You can’t blast it out with dynamite!” 

“ But that’s not such a bad thing, is it, Homer — not 
if the ideas are good?” 

“ But they aren’t,” cried her husband. “ He’s as full 
of fool ideas as a watermelon with seeds. He just sprouts 
nonsense like a — like a — I don’t know what!” 

Ivy looked at him curiously. ‘‘ What makes you get 
worked up so suddenly over Edgar?” she asked. “ He’s 
really getting much better.” 

“That damned typewriter!”’ aed Gaunt. 

“ He’s just teasing you, my dear.” 

Suddenly, like a spring uncoiling, Gaunt relaxed, and 
his face cleared. “ I—JI’m a little jerky,” he confessed. 
“ Working too hard, I guess. Things at the office ——’”’ 
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Ivy’s eyes filled with solicitude. “I’ve been worrying — 
about you, Homer. You — you don’t look very well.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” he replied, though without conviction. 

“ Couldn’t you — go away, somewhere? ”’ 

He laughed. “Now? Leave the bridge when the 
ship’s leaking? No, I couldn’t go away.” 

“But you'll injure your health. It isn’t worth that, 
evita) + 
“My health’ll stand it, I guess. It has stood worse 

things.” 
“But is it worth it? You don’t want more money, 
do you? Haven’t we got enough now?” 


Gaunt laughed morosely. ‘I’m not worrying about 
getting more money. I’m worrying about keeping what 
I’ve got.” 


“Ts it as bad as that?” she queried, wide-eyed. 

He nodded. “It’s pretty bad.” ; 

Ivy was silent for a moment. “It seems so foolish,” — 
she said presently. ‘ You’re working so hard — just 
to buy a lot of things we don’t really need. It costs so 
much to live here. Just to live. You've saved quite a 
little, haven’t you, Homer? ” 

He pursed his lips doubtfully. “ TPll know more about 
that when this storm blows over.” 

“T understand that. But if you come through all 
tight, you won’t really be dependent on your salary, will 
your” 

He hesitated for a moment, as if in propitiation of fate. 
“N-no. Not altogether.” 

“ That’s what I thought. Wouldn’t you be happier if, 
instead of wearing yourself out and becoming a cross old 
bear, you stopped struggling for more money, and went 
back — back to Cold Harbor?” 

A shade of annoyance crossed his forehead. ‘‘ Oh, 
come, Ivy is 


os 
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She put her finger on his lips. “I know what you’re 
going to say, Homer. You mean you wouldn’t have any- 
thing to do up there. But you would. You could buy 
a nice little farm. That would keep you busy. Or you 
could find some little business in the town em 

“Business? Inthe Harbor?” He laughed derisively. 
“ Blowing a tin whistle after I’ve had an orchestra under 
me? Thanks— Not yet.” 

“ But you wouldn’t have to be tied down,’ 
“We could travel a lot, and Hs 

He sat up straight, pushing her hand from him. Then, 
with a muttered oath, he leaped to his feet. “I wish 
you'd quit harping on that subject,” he stormed. “I 
couldn’t any more go back to Cold Harbor than a frog 
can go back to being a tadpole. Can’t you understand 
it? Ive fought every inch of the way. I’ve jumped 
a lot of hurdles — hurdles people said I couldn’t jump, 
hurdles I didn’t think I could jump, myself — but I did 
jump ’em. And there are more in front of me — bigger 
ones. I’m going to jump them, too—if God gives me 
the time. I’ve got a lot of things I want to do — but I 
can’t do them in Cold Harbor. A farm—or a little 
business — Lord, Ivy, won’t you understand that I 
can’t ever be happy with anything that’s little? ” 

“Yes —but think of the children,’ she insisted, 
patiently. 

“Don’t you suppose I do think of them? ” he countered, 
staring at her, half angry, half perplexed. “ What d’you 
suppose I work for — stay up nights, staring at figures,, 
sweating all day, fighting off creditors —d’you think 
it’s fun?” 

“J don’t know,” she answered simply. ‘ What is it? ’’ 

Her question rather took him aback. He hesitated for 
a moment, biting at a loose shred on his cigar. “ What is 
it, eh? Well —it’s a mixture, I guess. It is fun. Yes 


’ 


she urged. 
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—the fun of doing things people say you can’t do— 

licking people who think they’re going to lick you, taking 

little things and making them big ones. Old Andy 

Weston’s got a word for it. He’s always talking about — 
the ‘ creative consciousness ’ — whatever that may be. I 

don’t know. But that’s only part of it. The other part’s 

the children. I’m not going to live forever. I can’t take 

anything with me when I go over the river. But I can 

leave something behind.” 

“A fortune?” interposed Ivy, with a faint and almost 
unconscious irony. 

“A fortune — phaugh! Miner’s father did that. Lots 
of men do. It’s not very hard. No— something more. 
Much more. Monuments. Oh, not the stone kind. But 
things that’ll live—and mean something. If I could 
put over this merger —that’d be a monument worth 
leaving, wouldn’t it? I guess people will remember 
Carnegie, won’t they?” 

“T don’t think it’s worth wrecking your health for,” 
declared Ivy stoutly. ‘I don’t care what people will think 
of you when you’re dead. It’s what you are while you’re 
alive that matters to me. And the children — you owe 
something to them, Homer —something more than 
money, or monuments, or whatever it is you’re talking 
about.” 

“And I’m trying to pay the debt,” he said, with a 
manifest struggle for patience. ‘“‘I want to give them 
all the things we didn’t have —a better education, for 
ene thing and *e2? 

“But we both had good educations! ” 

“Oh —I don’t mean in books. I mean in things that 
really matter. Courage. Your father must have had it 
— but it died. My father must have had it. The thing 
that makes men go out and do big things — new things 
— hard things —the quality that keeps them from sitting 
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down like vegetables and being just comfortable. D’ you 
understand what I mean?” 

Ivy shook her head. ‘‘ I —TI’m afraid I don’t.” 

“It’s my fault then,” he said patiently. “I don’t ex- 
press things very well. What I’m trying to say is that 
I don’t want my children to be soft! That’s why it 
makes me so roaring mad when Edgar wants to quit his 
boxing and get a typewriter. I don’t object to type- 
writers. I’d give him a hundred of them, if they’d make 
him any happier. But I'd rather give him hard muscles 
and a hard spirit inside them. I want him to be a man — 
whatever else he may be. JI—I don’t think I ever 
want him to be contented. I think contentment’s prob- 
ably the worst thing in the world.” 

“You're a strange man, Homer,” sighed Ivy. “ Some- 
times I think I don’t understand you at all.” 

For a long time Gaunt looked at his wife, as he might 
have looked at an object totally unfamiliar to him. 
“No,” he said, slowly, “I don’t think you do.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. ‘“‘Is it my fault, Homer?” 
she asked brokenly. 

He shook his head. ‘‘ No, my dear — it is altogether 
mine.” Then he went to her, and put his arm around her. 
“T’m as jumpy as a witch,” he said. ‘“‘ Forgive me.” 

He knew quite well that the words were altogether 
meaningless. But it was evident that they satisfied her. 
She dried her eyes, and with a sigh of restored content- 
ment, went back to her sewing. 

Gaunt, in the seclusion of his newspaper, closed his 
eyes. He felt very sorry for his wife. 


One day he met Eleanor as he was on his way to lunch. 
The advance guard of winter had arrived in the form 
of a brisk snow flurry, and a cold wind from the Lake. 
Eleanor wore furs, and her cheeks were crimson. ‘‘ You 
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look like your boy’s big sister,” he cried, as he took her _ 


hand. “ You make me feel ancient, just to look at you.” 

She eyed him critically. “ You do look old. Being 
put through the wringer, aren’t you? ” 

He assented, with a wry grimace. “ Life’s not very 
pleasant, these days. But the worst is over. Morgan's 
come to the rescue. You read about that?” 

She nodded. “I can’t make out from the papers 
whether he ought to be hanged for it — or crowned.” 

Gaunt’s face darkened. ‘‘ The mob would hang him, 
of course. They’d hang anybody who tried to do them 
a good turn.” 

- Eleanor showed her teeth in a smile. “ I’m lunching 
alone. You have a conference, or something, I suppose? ”’ 

“Tf I did, I’d break it,” he replied. “ I’m lunching 
with you. Any preferences?”’ 

“We're right at the Tip Top. Let’s go up and have 
some of Hieronymus’ baked oysters, and look at the Lake 
—and talk. I’ve something to say to you.” 

“‘ Pleasant — or otherwise? ” 

“Otherwise, rather. Watson’s in trouble — up to his 
neck.” 

“Oh, Lord,” groaned Gaunt, as he took her arm. 
“Well, maybe your troubles will take my mind off my 
own.” 

“Ah — but his are yours too, you mustn’t forget.” 

“Well,” he said, when they were seated at a table near 
the window, and their orders placed. ‘‘ What’s he up to 
now? I haven’t seen him for days.” 

“The same thing. Speculating.” 

“In this market?” 

She nodded. “Evidently he’s lost everything — he 
admitted as much. But that isn’t the worst. He’s sunk 
to thievery.” 
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“ Thievery? ”’ Gaunt’s eyes widened. ‘‘ What do you 
mean?” 

“Just that. He’s been stealing my jewelry. Oh, noth- 
ing much. I didn’t have much to steal, fortunately. Just , 
a ring or two, and a pendant, I was rather fond of. It’s 
rather odd too — when I missed them, I suspected him 
immediately.” She laughed, in a way that made Gaunt 
shiver. ‘“ You should have seen his face when I taxed 
him with it. He acted as if he thought I had second 
sight. But he admitted it finally. Poor devil — he’s 
gotten himself into an awful mess. Talked about killing 
himself, and all that. He wouldn’t, of course — he isn’t 
that sort. But it — it wasn’t pleasant.” 

“You poor child,’ said Gaunt, for want of beiter 
words. 

She thanked him with a wan little smile. “I feel sorry 
for myself,’ she said candidly. ‘But not for that. 
That’s a problem that after all is past and done with. 
Watson can’t do anything more to hurt me. But ’m 
being hurt terribly by Jess. [J —I’m afraid.” 

“What’s he doing to you?” demanded Gaunt 
belligerently. 

“Oh, nothing conscious, of course. He’s a lovable 
child, really. But he’s growing up. He was eleven this 
month. He’s getting to be a person. And I’m awfully 
afraid of the kind of person he’s going to be.” 

Gaunt mused. The question expressed fears so like his 
own. “Can you help — or hinder?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered doubtfully. “ Jess is 
very like his father. But Watson was very like his — and 
look at him. Jess — oh, I don’t know what he’ll be like. 
He seems to change his character from hour to hour. 
Sometimes I adore him — and again, he’s detestable.” 

“* Adolescence?” suggested Gaunt. 

Eleanor nodded. “ Probably. That’s bad enough in 
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itself. But what worries me is his ignorance. Think 
of it, Homer — he’s treated like the blood of royalty. 
He’s only a child — but do you suppose he doesn’t know 
he’s a Miner — blue book, social register e 

‘Dun and Bradstreet,’ supplied Gaunt, with a chuckle. 

“Exactly. It’s as clear as can be. He doesn’t think 
of himself as— himself. No, he’s a Miner —a little 
demigod. And everybody seems leagued in a conspiracy 
against him—his playmates, teachers, servants — 
everybody.” 

“ Agaimst him? ” 

“Yes. He sits on his throne and holds out his fingers 
to be kissed —and everybody kisses them. Somebody 
took a picture of him, sitting on a heap of rocks, down 
at the Cape last summer, and the picture was printed in 
Vogue. Do you know what I thought as I looked at it? 
Those rocks were stage rocks — they were made of paste- 
board. There he sat, waving his scepter — absolutely 
ignorant of the truth of things. Should he be told, 
Homer? Am I doing right to keep him in ignorance?” 

Gaunt sat for a moment in silent perplexity. “ Well — 
just what would you tell him?” he asked presently. 

“That, of course, is the difficulty,” she answered, 
frowning. “I don’t know. He’s fond of his father, 
rather. He zs jolly with the boy, you know. A lovable 
something in Watson— even if he is weak as water. It 
would be cruel to shatter the child’s illusions about him 
—and of what use? I don’t know, Homer — it’s a 
terrible problem.” 

He nodded his agreement. ‘“ You couldn’t tell him, 
of course. And yet e 

“You see! There’s another side to it. You admit it 
yourself. If it would be cruel to tell him the real state 
of affairs, isn’t it just as cruel to leave him in a world 
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of illusion, believing that the semblance of things is the 
reality? He’ll find out the truth, some time.” 

“Perhaps that is the solution,” said Gaunt, after a 
thoughtful pause. ‘‘ Somehow, we learn the truth of 
things only for ourselves. Leave it to time.” 

“But when he does learn it, what a shock it will be,” 
she cried doubtfully. “ How ill-equipped he’ll be for it. 
Oh, I don’t know. I don’t know.” There was anguish 
in her voice. 

“Curious!” Gaunt spoke abstractedly, as if to him- 
self. “Children are individuals — quite distinct from 
ourselves. They have lives of their own. Why do we 
want them? Why do we expend so much anxiety over 
them. It’s curious.” 

“ They’re illusions of immortality — isn’t that what 
somebody called them? We aren’t sure that we’re going 
on forever. So we hang on to the thought that our chil- 
dren will carry the light for us. We divide and multiply.” 

“It’s vanity, I guess,” said Gaunt pensively. ‘I get 
so thundering mad when my boy refuses to be a revised 
edition of myself, with the errors cut out, and new matter 
added — and insists upon being himself. And yet, in 
some odd, fantastic way that I can’t express, he is I, and 
Iam he. I—pbut good Lord, we're getting fearfully 
tangled up, aren’t we?” 

She laughed. ‘ Rather. Getting befuddled with phil- 
osophy, when as far as I’m concerned, the only real 
problem is that of keeping Jess from growing into a 
frightful little snob.” 

Gaunt was silent, pushing bread crumbs into little piles 
before his plate. “I guess it’s like swimming,” he said 
finally. ‘‘ When Edgar was learning, it was so hard for 
me to keep still. I wanted to jump in and show him. 
He was frightened —and stupid about it. But the 
swimming teacher was right. The boy had to learn for 
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himself. It was his job —his alone. All I could offer 
him was example. I couldn’t teach him not to be afraid. 
I could only show him that I wasn’t.” 

Eleanor’s eyes grew wide with a kind of terror. “ And 
isn’t that the most dreadful thing about it?” she cried. 
“Tf you think that they’re going to be what we are — 
when we’re so — so, oh, so altogether unsatisfactory? ” 

Gaunt laughed cheerfully. “It’s a baffling game — and 
we can only do our feeble best. I can’t teach Edgar to 
swim as well as I can, any more than he can teach me 
to write poetry. But perhaps I can show him that cour- 
age is a thing worth admiring — and then he’ll write the 
way I’d want him to swim. That’s reasonable, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s reasonable,” sighed Eleanor. “ But I’m beyond 
reason. I’m quite without courage, and I’m full of doubts 
—and you haven’t helped me in the slightest.” 

He opened his hands in a gesture of helplessness. 
“Could a blind man teach you to see? I made a botch 
of marriage; my children defy me. Even the one thing 
I thought I could master — business —has all but 
smashed me. Who am I to give you counsel? ” 

She took his hand and pressed it momentarily. ‘ You . 
can’t. But just listening to you makes me feel better. 
We don’t know where we’re going, and the way is dark. 
But we'll go on, won’t we? ” 

He nodded, eyeing her hungrily. “‘ Yes —we'’ll go 
on. But if only we might go hand in hand.” 

“Spirit in spirit is much better, I think,” she answered 
softly. ‘Oh — much better.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


“ Look here,” said Homer Gaunt, on the occasion of 
his son’s going off to college. “I suppose I ought to be 
giving you a lot of fatherly advice — about drinking and 
looking out for women, and studying your lessons, and 
all that — but I’m not going to. You’d forget it before 
you were out of sight. So I’ll confine myself to just one 
thing.” 

“Yes, father,” answered the lad, his eyes roving over 
the train shed and gleaming with anticipation of the life 
before him, 

“ Are you listening — or wool-gathering, as usual?” 
Gaunt felt himself yielding to the old irritation. 

“Yes, father.” 

“ All right. Then try to remember this. Whenever 
you have a decision to make, make it on the basis of 
what you think’s right. That’s all. But it’s a lot.” 

fyies, father.” 

From the rear of the train sounded the “ all ’bo-o-ard ” 
of the conductor. Edgar turned to give his sister a not 
unfriendly smack on the cheek, then yielded to the tear- 
ful embrace of his mother. ‘Oh, Edgar,” she wailed. 
“Don’t forget ” The list of her adjurations was 
lost in a blast from the engine. He gave his hand to his 
father, manfully striving to repress the flutter of his lip. 

““ Goo’ by, father.” 

“ Good-by, son. Try to remember what I said.” 

The boy smiled, in the slow fashion characteristic of 
him, and swung to the platform. The porter flung his 
step in after him, and the train moved off. 
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Gaunt put his arm around his wife’s waist. ‘‘ He’s on 
his own feet now, mother,” he said gently. “ But he’s 
well balanced.” 

“Oh, I—I hope so,” sobbed Ivy. She was incapable 
of saying any more. 

“Well, I suppose I’ll be moving off myself one of 
these days,’ observed Alice, sniffing with displeasure at 
the acrid atmosphere of the station. “I said,’ she re- 
peated, “I suppose I ie 

Neither of her parents paid any attention to her. With 
a toss of her head, she followed them in silence. 


“Andy,” said Gaunt one afternoon, as they sat chatting 
in the latter’s office. “ A chap was in here the other day 
with an idea for a book. I told him I thought it was out 
of our line. But it’s kind of stuck with me. I’ve always 
felt that we ought to fit our line to new ideas, instead of 
reversing the process. I think that’s what saved us in 
the panic.” 

“Beyond question,’ agreed Weston. “ Miner and 
Company floated on an ark of schoolbooks, until dear 
Pontifex Morgan caused the flood to abate.” 

“Exactly. Well, here’s a book I think we could sell. 
But that really isn’t what interests me in it. It’s the fact 
that it would do a lot of good. The country seems to be 
getting infected with radicalism — there aren’t enough 
soap boxes to supply all the agitators with pulpits.” 

“Feeling reactionary again, Homer?” 

“ Reactionary — nonsense. Can’t a man be sane with- 
out being called that?” 

Weston shook his white head. “ Not these days. The 
dear public seems to have a grievance. Whatever is is 
wrong.” 

“It’s the reward of ignorance, Andy,” cried Gaunt 
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earnestly. ‘‘ People haven’t been educated right, and the 
country’s paying for it.” 

“And you propose ides 

Gaunt looked hurt for a moment, as if he felt that the 
old man was scoffing. “Am I wrong, Andy?” 

“No, you're right, Homer — but aren’t you helpless? 
We study the arts and the sciences — after a fashion, to 
be sure, but still, we do study them. We mess with 
languages and dawdle over emasculated history, memoriz- 
ing the drama and overlooking the essencce. In what 
we are pleased to call the higher learning, there is, I be- 
lieve, a place reserved for what is called economics.” 

“You’ve put your finger on it,” cried Gaunt. ‘“ No- 
body even hears the word until he reaches college. And 
how many ever get to a college — or learn anything after 
they get there?” 

“Bad reports again from Edgar?” asked Weston 
sympathetically. 

Gaunt’s face darkened. ‘‘Oh—the usual. The boy’s 
perverse. He works hard enough — in the wrong places. 
But let’s not talk about that. I want to discuss this book.” 

“ You were speaking of economics.” 

“Just so. And what I was trying to say was that 
economics is one of the most important subjects there is 
— if not the most important — and we ought to teach 
it in the grades instead of waiting till college.” 

“ Revolutionary, Homer!” 

“ Not at all. It’s obvious. We're living in a close-knit 
thing called civilization 4 

“A relative word.” 

“ Relative — yes. And it may be a rotten one, com- 
pared to what’s coming. But it’s better than what we’ve 
had before — and whatever it is, every individual that is 
a part of it ought to know what it’s made of and how it 
works.” 


Da 
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“ And that, precisely, is the idea of the agitators you 
find so objectionable. They assert that the masses are 
in slavery because they are in ignorance. They don’t 
know civilization, they don’t know of what their chains 
are composed. So, says your agitator, the first step to- 
ward progress is wide-spread education in economics. 
The schools won’t give it, because they are in the control 
of your masters. Ergo, we shall give it to you, nightly 
from our soap boxes, daily in our lively and anathematic 
journals. We shall show you this boasted civilization in 
its true light. We shall show you that it is composed 
of exploiter and exploited — you, dear children, hungry, 
illiterate, weary and bored — composing the latter group. 
And, having shown you, you will rise in your might, 
cast off your fetters, thrust the exploiter into outer dark- 
ness, and sit down to enjoy the fruits of your sweaty 
toil. And you, my dear Homer, will be among those 
adjourning to the aforesaid darkness.” 

“T?” echoed Gaunt blankly. 

“Precisely. Are you not an exploiter?” 

Gaunt laughed heartily at the quaint thought. Then, 
abruptly, the smile left his lips. “It’s silly, of course. 
But they do think that way. And that kind of thinking 
can very easily be dangerous.” 

“Only to you, in their opinion.” 

Gaunt made a contemptuous ejaculation. “TI don’t 
think I’m afraid. But don’t get me started on that, Andy. 
I’m talking about something specific.” 

“ And so am I,” replied Weston. “ When I speak of 
danger, I don’t mean bombs and pillage. I mean votes — 
which can be just as explosive. Where, do you suppose, 
will ‘insurgency’ take you?” 

“That’s political. Just a reaction against the Old 
Guard.” 

“Don’t fool yourself, my lad. It’s infinitely more. 
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It’s the reaction of the mass against the individual. Look 
at the laws that are being written into the books in every 
State. The initiative and referendum, the recall, the at- 
tacks on the judiciary, the - - 

“ Political,’ repeated Gaunt disdainfully. ‘“ All 
political.” 

“All right — how about employers’ liability — work- 
men’s compensation, the howl for an income tax — tax 
on profits — why, every advance of bureaucracy gets a 
cheer from the people. Do you find business getting any 
easier?” 

Gaunt shook his head ruefully. ‘I thought the panic 
was the worst thing I could experience. But this constant 
petty nagging is worse. Why the devil can’t they let 
business alone.” 

“They've only just begun,” said Weston gravely. 
“You don’t know the ’arf of it yet.” 

“It’s ignorance,” declared Gaunt vigorously. ‘“ Sheer 
ignorance. If people knew what it was to build up a 
business and keep it going they wouldn’t be so ready to 
vote for further obstacles. And that’s why this chap’s 
book interested me so much. He calls it “‘ The Later 
Pioneers.” Not a very good title, but the idea’s sound. 
He’s taken the lives of a lot of men who’ve made good 
in a business way and shown that they had the same 
qualities that have made for greatness all through the 
world’s history. I think a book like that, if we could 
get it read, would do a lot of good. Put it out at a low 
figure, and advertise it, and —— ” 

Weston smiled skeptically. “‘ They’d buy it and read 
it — and damn it as ‘ propaganda.’ It’s useless, Homer. 
The pendulum’s in mid-swing — and you can’t stop it — 
not with a thousand books. We’re going through another 
revolution — bloodless, but a revolution, no less.” 

“ JT won’t agree with you,” declared Gaunt, thrusting 
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forward his jaw in characteristic obstinacy. “ There’s 
only one way to fight nonsense — and that’s with sense. 
Truth will prevail.” 

“That’s a hypothesis, Homer,” said the older man, 
shrugging his shoulders. “To be sure, it’s the hypothesis 
which keeps us all from suicide. But a hypothesis it re- 
mains. It has not yet been proved.” 

“ Well — I'll have a try at it. Dll bring the confounded 
book out, and I’ll sell it, if I have to give a cake of 
chocolate or an eight-day clock with every copy. By 


SAR 


thunder, if this is a day of agitators, I’ll do a little | 


agitating myself!” 


Weston nodded. “A fine spirit, Homer. Altogether — 


admirable. I have always felt that Canute was an ad- 


mirable if rather droll figure. But he didn’t sweep the © 


tide back, did he?”’ 


“TI don’t know what you're talking about,” answered — 


Gaunt stubbornly. 
“And what is more—you don’t care” laughed 
Weston. : 
Gaunt’s only reply was a sulky grunt. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


As Gaunt had said, the days which succeeded the panic 
were filled with increasing annoyance. No one item was 
sufficient to be compared with the crushing pressure of 
those days in 1907. But their aggregate was onerous. 

The thing that, secretly, hurt most, was the attitude of 
his employees. None of them had lost his place, in the days 
when discharges were numerous and jobs hard to find. 
That had not been, he told himself, through any senti- 
mental nonsense on his part, any altruistic consideration 
for their welfare. He had kept them on the payroll 
against his judgment, and against the protests of the other 
directors, because he could not forget the weary hours in 
which, hungry and hopeless, he had plodded through the 
streets, seeking work. It was, after a fashion, a kind 
of recompense to fate — faintly propitiatory. 

They showed no gratitude: it was evident that they 
felt none. That he could dismiss, with a cynical shrug 
of the shoulders. Instinctively, he felt a relation between 
gratitude and servility, which he despised. But what hurt 
him — hurt him profoundly — was their slowly changing 
attitude toward their work. 

He talked about it to Wirth, the slow-spoken old 
German who now filled the place of superintendent of 
the plant. “Do you know what first brought me to 
Chicago,” he confessed with a kind of shyness. “It was 
the stuff the Chicago shops were putting out. My am- 
bition, in those days, was to be the kind of compositor 
DeVinne was writing about. I used to read the Inland 
Printer until my eyes burned.” 
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Wirth’s eyes blinked understandingly behind his spec- 
tacles. “It’s different, nowadays. The boys — they ain’t 
interested in good work.” 

“T read everything I could lay my hands on,’ con- 
tinued Gaunt. ‘ My ambition was to have a press of my 
own some day. Something like the Kelmscott. Two, 
maybe three faces —in all sizes.. None of those cheap 
ornaments and gewgaws. Very little brass rule. Lord, 
I used to dream of the title pages I’d set —all in pure 
Caslon, with fine proportions — wide margins —a little 
italic, maybe, and a spot of red — just a spot —a sort 
of orange-red—to go with the cream-colored stock. 
That was my ambition, in those days, Herman.” 

“We were brought up in the old country that way. 
Men didn’t think so much about wages. They were 
craftsmen. They had pride. They looked to the tra- 
ditions of those men who made the first books — such 
beautiful books they were! Nowadays ”. Hedere 
the sentence unfinished, snapping his fingers expressively. 

“Damned butchers — trying to be printers,” growled 
Gaunt. “ My blood boils at some of the stuff they do. 
Slap the type together — any old way. If the lines don’t 
justify, take another turn of the quoin key — till the chase 
busts, or 

Wirth nodded understandingly. ‘In my day, a form 
had to lift, tightening the quoins with the fingers only.” 

“Not any more! And the way they plane. Gosh, 
you'd think they were straightening out boiler-plate. It’s 
the same thing in the pressroom. Instead of make-ready, 
they'll have a soft platen and a squeeze. Anything to 
get done in a hurry. And the way they’ll batter up type, 
leave ink kegs unopened 5 

“T fight it all the time,” sighed Wirth. ‘“ Such waste. 
It is terrible. But the worst waste is of time. They 
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are full of tricks to get out of work. And at five o'clock, 
they drop everything.” 

“Tt’s the unions, I suppose,” said Gaunt gloomily. 

Wirth shook his head. ‘I don’t think so. Unions 
are bad enough. But the union — it don’t make the boys 
lazy and shiftless any more than it could make them good 
workmen. It’s something else again — I don’t know.” 

“ Well — what is it? When you and I stood at the 
case, the workingman had self-respect. What’s made him 
lose it. For he most certainly has lost it.” 

The old man scratched his close-cropped gray head. 
“T don’t know. Yes, workingmen aren’t what they were 
when I was young. Everything is different. It is too 
bad. I don’t know what to do about it.” 

Weston came in at that moment, and Gaunt asked the 
same question of him. ‘‘ Andy, what’s knocked crafts- 
manship out of industry? Why does the workman go 
around with a chip on his shoulder, thinking of grievances 
instead of his work? It isn’t only in printing. I get it 
on all sides.”’ 

“T suppose I ought to blame it on the agitators,” an- 
swered Weston, his eyes twinkling. “The walking 
delegates.” 

“ That’s it,” cried Wirth. “ Oh, the trouble they make. 
Filling boys’ heads with nonsense.” 

Gaunt shook his head. ‘“ You’re wrong, Herman. 
You said yourself it wasn’t unionism. So it can’t be the 
union officials. They’re lazy bums, God knows, and they 
wax fat on discontent. But the thing goes deeper than 
they. They’re one of the results, I think — not the cause.” 

“T think myself it’s the white collar,” said Weston 
diffidently. 

Gaunt laughed. “ You never fail me, Andy. You've 
got a reason for everything.” 

““ Well — let’s consider the problem historically, as all 
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problems should be considered. The first thing the human 
did, when he came down out of the trees, was to plant 
and to reap. With incidental fighting and the making 
of songs that’s all he did for thousands of years. Then 
a few —probably because they had weak backs and 
couldn’t toil in the fields — took to manufacture. That 
meant a cleavage between brawn and brain —and the 
latter, with the egotism so characteristic of the species, 
became unduly proud of themselves — in short, appeared 
craftsmanship — which is another word for pride. That 
period reached its apogee in men like Cellini.” 

“Go on,’ urged Gaunt, when the old man paused for 
breath. “Get us down to the present century.” 

“Tt won’t take long. Craftsmanship was blown to 
atoms by the phenomenon of steam. With the steam 
engine came division of effort — the factory. Men ceased 
to make things, master of their destiny from design 
to delivery, and became mere inconsequential teeth in an 
enormous gear wheel. It was destructive of vanity — 
and all things great and good have been the fruit of 
vanity. Art all but left the world, and except for a 
painter or a musician here and there, the individual 
vanished in the flood of quantity production.” 

“That isn’t true,” said Gaunt, with a kind of savage 
obstinacy. “I’m not drowned in it. Or you.” 

“ Practically,” continued Weston, undisturbed. “ Day 
by day — almost hour by hour —we’re sinking. You 
fight against it— but your struggles avail you nothing. 
But I decline to be diverted. I insist upon concluding 
my address.” 

“ All right,” laughed Gaunt. “ Pardon the interrup- 
tion.” 

“Very well. I have shown you man the gleaner, and 
man the tender of machines. Comes now a third kind 
of man —the wearer of the white collar. He is the 
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negotiator, the man with neither brawn nor brain, but 
with wits. He creates nothing — nothing, that it to say, 
‘tangible. In directories, he gives his occupation as 
lawyer, or broker, or salesman. He should give it as 
‘ruler’, because it is he who rules this new world in 
which we find ourselves. We still cling to old shibbo- 
leths and squabble violently over inconsequential politics. 
But the real problems of human organization are those 
of distribution. And the real leaders of the race are 
those who solve such problems. To him a great service, 
and to him great rewards. Organizers, leaders, negoti- 
ators — promoters, bankers, manufacturers to be a 
manufacturer nowadays does not mean to make things; 
it means to sell them. That’s true, isn’t it, Homer? It 
wasn’t your skill with the composing stick that brought 
you to your present exalted state, was it?” 

“No,” agreed Gaunt, after a thoughtful pause. 
“You're right about that. But what’s it got to with the 
disappearance of honest work? ”’ 

“Tt’s got this to do with it: honest work may bring 
great subjective satisfaction. But leadership — honest or 
dishonest — appears to bring not only satisfaction, but 
a great deal of money. And money is more valuable 
than it used to be. There are many more things to be 
bought with it — even, it is widely believed, contentment. 
When men were simpler, they knew more about this busi- 
ness of contentment. They are not so wise now. They 
talk more glibly, about the dignity of toil, but they don’t 
feel it. The boy in overalls sneers at the front office. 
But his ambition, if he has any, is to wear a white collar. 

“ But you haven’t explained it,” cried Gaunt, obviously 
perplexed. ‘‘ When I was in overalls, I wanted to be in 
the front office. I fs 

“For the wages? ” queried Weston, softly. 
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“No,” answered Gaunt quickly, without thinking. 
‘For the opportunity.” 

‘““Ah—and there you have it! Opportunity! For — 
what? For the expression of your dreams — for the pro-- 
jection of yourself into something which you can look 
upon and find good. For something which will give the 
lie to this baffling paradox of death — something which 
will prove your instinctive faith in immortality. Listen, 
my obtuse friend—consider this. On the fagade of a 


certain obscure cathedral in southern France are some _ 


of the loveliest bits of stonework my poor eyes have 
looked upon. All the resources of human ingenuity 
were lavished upon them, with but one end in view — 
that they might be beautiful. At the time, I suppose, it 
was understood that they were a tribute to God. But 
what is God, I ask you, but a shorter word for beauty? 
There was no other motive. There could not have been. 
They are placed too high for any but the most adventur- 
ous student ever to see them. The simple fact is 
that they were not made to be looked upon. They had 
no use, no purpose. They were, they are, their own jus- 
tification for being. The carvers wrought for no price 
other than the simple honor and glory of God.” 

“You're getting too deep for me,” sighed Gaunt, 
scratching his head, while Wirth, the superintendent, 
stared blankly. 

“But I’m not deep at all,’ exclaimed Weston. “I’m 
simplicity itself. I’m telling you that your workers are 
slipshod, that they cheat you and revile you, because they 
have forgotten God. For Jehovah the Unseen, they have 
set up their twentieth-century golden calf, the White 
Collar. They have forgotten those simple and profoundly 
truthful words that God created man in his own image — 
in his image created He them. They have forgotten the 
extraordinary significance of those words. It’s as clear 
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as a proposition of Euclid. He created man. He created 
him like Himself. Ergo — man is a creator. Two things 
equal to the the same thing are equal to each other. Man 
is God, and God is Man — and Work is as good a name 
for the Holy Ghost as any other.” 

“You old infidel,” said Gaunt, laughing a little un- 
certainly. “ What are you talking about?” 

“Tm trying to explain my notion of the Trinity — 
which in its various forms is perhaps the oldest notion 
in human philosophy. And until men re-find the vitality 
in that notion, you’re going to have bad work and hostile 
workmen, and orators spouting blasphemy from their 
soap boxes.” 

“ Blasphemy? ” 

“Yes. Isn’t it blasphemy to deny the divinity of your 
own soul? Isn't it blasphemy to deny man, the creator, 
and call him a grubber after money? Isn’t it blasphemy 
to sing a Black Mass to wages? I find myself constrained 
to believe that it is.” 

“You’re more of a reactionary than I suspected,” 
smiled Gaunt. 

The older man nodded placidly. “‘ The real reactionary 
will find no comfort in my fancies. When I spit upon 
this sordid gospel that is being preached at us from all 
sides, I am not thinking merely of the man who works 
by the hour. I think also of the man who works by the 
year —the owner of the vineyard, as well as the toiler 
in it. And I see nothing for the world but pain and 
strife and disillusionment — which is the deepest of all 
hells — until men, the leaders as well as the led — give 
of themselves for the giving’s sake, and not for a price. 
Not until men work again, for the greater honor and 
glory of God — for the greater honor and glory of the 
divinity in themselves — will you find what you seek. 
While he in high place grinds those in low, for the sake © 
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of profits, the men in low place will respond in kind. 
There will be strikes for higher wages, for ‘ better work- 
ing conditions,’ strikes for their own sake, strikes as 
blindly stupid and destructive as the wrath of a child 
at the chair over which he has stumbled in the darkness. 
Men will fight each other, more and more brutally, for 
this fool’s gold: and nations too. There will be wars — 
not for conviction, but for coal, and land, and power — 
for profit! So it will be — hate, and bloodshed, famine 
and pestilence — until God comes again upon the earth, 
and men open their blind eyes.” 

“You— you believe that stuff,’ whispered Gaunt, 
awed a little. “ About the Second Coming?” 

A gentle smile played about the lips of the older man. 
“What I mean by God is not something that descends 
upon us from the clouds like a thunderbolt. It is some- 
thing which is in us all— which has always been, and 
always will be. A voice, if you like—a voice we can 
hear — when we will.” 

The three men sat in silence, until the shadows of the 
afternoon twilight began to lengthen on the floor. 


If Weston’s words had a prophecy in them, it was 
not long in fulfillment. Wirth came into Gaunt’s office 
the following morning, his round face red with anger. 
“The press feeders are going out,” he said bluntly. 

Gaunt looked up from his desk. ‘‘ Out? What d’ you 
mean?” 

pe otrikel”’ 

“ Strike ? — What for?” 

Wirth shrugged his shoulders. ‘They gave me a 
list as long as your arm. Demands.” 

Gaunt frowned, and a bitter curse slipped from his 
lips. “ How far along are you on those Klau and Eber- 
feldt Style Books? ” 
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* Just started.” 

“What d’you mean — just started? ”’ 

“We've run one color.” 

Gaunt aimed a savage kick at his waste basket, and 
the contents fluttered across the floor. ‘‘If we have 
a delay now, and the weather changes — we'll lose 
register, won’t we?” 

“ Probably,” admitted Wirth with slow regret. 

“ Well—they know it, of course, the Bisteed é 
cursed again, more vigorously than before. ‘‘ What is 
it — wages? ” 

“Mostly. I think if we met ’em on that 

“Well — we won’t meet ’em,” declared Gaunt sav- 
agely. “Tl see them in hell first. Just holding us up; 
that’s all there is to it. And I won’t be held up.” 

“Tell be a shame to lose Klau and Eberfeldt’s busi- 
ness,” murmured Wirth. 

“ But it’s not our fault,” stormed Gaunt. ‘‘ And we’ve 
done their work for years.” 

“T know. But they've got to get those books out 
for their spring trade. It’s a shame!” 

Gaunt sighed helplessly. “‘ Hang it all—if I meet 
*em on the wage question, it’s just a question of time 
when I’ll have to raise everybody else in the plant. The 
confounded as 

Wirth shrugged his shoulders again. “ They’re going 
out at noon.” He hesitated a moment, as if afraid to 
speak. 

“QOut with it!” roared Gaunt. “ What else do they 
want?” 

“ Well — they claim the ink we’re getting from Galt 
and Lembourg —I mean the containers the ink comes 
in — are made in a non-union shop. And ag 

“Good Lord!’’ Gaunt sank back in his chair, unable 
to express his emotion. “Can you beat that. I sup- 
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pose they'd strike if they found out my wife wore non- 
union shoes!” 

“T think we can iron that out,” said Wirth soothingly. 
“As a matter of fact es 

Gaunt jumped to his feet. “ You can tell ’em to — 
to —I don’t care if we lose every nickel’s worth of busi- 
ness in the house. I’ll not be made a monkey of. Non- 
union kegs, eh? Well, this’ll be a non-union print shop 
before I’m through with ’em. They think they can bully 
me, do they. Pull a bluff like that, eh? Well——” 
The veins stood out on his neck like thick cords, and he 
breathed hard. ‘‘ That’s the rawest thing yet. Non- 
union ink kegs!” 

The door opened softly. “ Excuse me, Mr. Gaunt,” 
said a stenographer. “‘ There’s a man here wants to see 
you. Important, he says.” 

“ His name?” snapped Gaunt. 

He took the card she held out to him. “ Kelly,” he 
read aloud. “ Michael J. Kelly.” He flicked the card 
in the wastebasket. ‘“‘ What’s he want to see me about? ” 

“He wouldn’t say,” replied the girl. 

“Oh, I see. Well, tell him I’m busy. Tell him — oh, 
tell him anything you like.” 

The girl turned to go, but Wirth checked her. “I'd 
see him, if I were you,” he suggested, with some dif- 
fidence. “ That’s ‘Walking Stick’ Kelly. He’s the 
business agent of the press feeders.” 

“Oh, ho!”  Gaunt’s eyes widened. “ Why—I 
thought he was — seems to me I’ve read something about 
him in the papers in connection with some row the musi- 
cians were having?” 

Wirth nodded, and his lips parted in a faint smile. 
“ He used to be with the musicians,” he said. 

Gaunt swung abruptly toward the secretary. ‘‘ Show 
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Mr. Kelly in,” he ordered tensely. ‘“ Maybe Mr. Kelly 
and I will be able to interest each other.” 

“Better handle him with gloves,” urged Wirth ap- 
prehensively. “‘ He —he’s got a bad reputation.” 

“Tl handle him my way,” was Gaunt’s answer. “ And 
I won’t wear gloves with people I don’t like.” 

There was a discreet cough from the doorway. A 
man stood there, a fairly large man, though not as large 
as Gaunt. He was dressed in a suit of Irish homespun, 
with a flaming yellow necktie, in which a diamond horse- 
shoe glittered. He carried the famous black walking 
stick, which had given him his sobriquet, and on his 
rather thick fingers were several rings. From his pocket, . 
he took a silk handkerchief and mopped his florid coun- 
tenance. ‘“‘ Hot day,” he said affably. “‘ Summer soon 
be here, eh?” 

“You wanted to see me?” asked Gaunt coldly. 

“Two’s company,” was the reply, with a meaning 
glance at Wirth. Gaunt hesitated for an instant. Then, 
his lip curling, he said to Wirth “‘ You'll excuse us, Her- 
man? Our friend doesn’t seem to want witnesses.” 

“ Now then,” he said, when Wirth had gone. ‘‘ What 
is it you want?” Kelly’s eyebrows rose in surprise. “I 
haven’t said I wanted anything.” 

“You don’t have to,’ was Gaunt’s curt rejoinder. 
“ How much? ” 

Kelly laid his stick on the desk and sat down. “ You 
misunderstand me, Mr. Gaunt,” he said smoothly. “I 
just thought if I was to come in and have a little talk with 
you, we might settle this trouble in your pressroom. As 
I understand it, it — er — comes at a bad time? ” 

“Tt couldn’t very well be worse,” agreed Gaunt 
frankly. 

“Too bad, too bad,” murmured Kelly regretfully. 
“The boys will take the bit in their teeth now and then.” 
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Gaunt marvelled at the man’s effrontery. “ I suppose 
they just drag you along with them, eh?” he asked, with 
a sneer. 

Kelly nodded. “ You might put it that way. [Pma 
moderate man, myself —always like to compromise. 
That’s the only way to get anywhere in the world, 
isnt it??? 

Gaunt fell to drumming nervously with a penholder on 
the blotter before him. “Tve just instructed Mr. 
Wirth,” he said, clipping his words off short, “ to tell your 
boys that they can stay in or go out, as suits them best. 
I’ve been running this shop, and ’m going to keep on 
running it. Understand me?” 

The man in the gray suit inclined his head. “‘ Why, 
of course, Mr. Gaunt. You’re the boss. Why shouldn’t 
you run it?” 

“T understand,” continued Gaunt, ignoring the irony, 
“that the squeeze is scheduled for noon to-day.” 

“So Tm told,” said Kelly softly. 

“My reply is — that any one who quits work at noon 
to-day quits for good. Do I make myself clear?” 

“A lawyer couldn’t make it clearer,’ replied Kelly, 
with a cheerful smile. 

“Well — got anything else to.say? I’m a fairly busy 
man.” 

The business agent leaned back in his chair, bringing 
his finger tips together across the broad expanse of his 
stomach. His heavy-lidded eyes were closed. “ Just 
the other day, a man I knew tried that game,” he mut- 
tered reminiscently, as if to himself. “ But he wasn’t 
a good business man — not the kind of business man you 
arewiVir, Gaunt,” 

“Go on,” said Gaunt evenly. ‘“ Get to your point.” 

The man’s eyes opened. “ Point? What point? I 
guess 1 don’t understand you.” 
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Suddenly Gaunt’s repressed temper gave way. “ You 
can cut out the stalling, Kelly,” he said. ‘ You came 
in here to offer a settlement of this mess. Well — what 
asst? 

“ But I thought you said you didn’t intend to settle?” 
responded the other, his little eyes twinkling shrewdly. 

By an effort, Gaunt got his emotions under control 
again. “I—JI’m willing to listen to a proposition,” 
he managed to say. 

The florid countenance softened in a bland smile. 
“Ah—now you're talking like the man I’ve always 
understood you to be. A good business man. And 
frank — [ like frankness. And I sympathize with you. 
A man likes to boss his own shop. It’s a great pleasure 
to boss your own shop. But sometimes —- er — that’s a 
pleasure that comes high. A strike, just now, would be 
pretty expensive, wouldn’t it. You’d lose Klau and 
Eberfeldt’s business.” 

Gaunt’s face was growing purple. ‘‘ Name your 
figure,” he said, through clenched teeth. 

Kelly raised his hand deprecatingly. ‘I’m sorry to 
be so misunderstood,” he whined. ‘“‘ You act as if you 
didn’t like me.” 

Gaunt could not restrain a laugh at the impudence of 
the man. 

“ Ah, that’s better!’’ Kelly showed his teeth in a 
bland smile. ‘‘I think we'll get together, after all.” 

“T’m sure of it,” replied Gaunt sarcastically. “ When- 
ever you’re ready.” 

** Well — here’s the situation, Mr. Gaunt,” said the 
business agent, leaning his elbows on the desk and speak- 
ing with a seeming candor. “The boys got out of 
hand — I won’t deny it. Some of the things they’re ask- 
ing for are reasonable enough. You won’t argue that, 
will you? ” 
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“ For instance?” 

Kelly waved specification aside, as inconsequential. 
“ Oh — little things,” he said vaguely. “ But, on the 
whole, I think they’ve gone too far. Oh— much too 
far. Now, I’ve got a little influence with them. And 
I think if I was to have a little talk and tell them that — 
well, that because of its effect on the rest of the plant, 
you couldn’t very well come through with what they 
wanted. But that just to show you were a good fellow, 
you wanted to make a little contribution to the treasury, 
why — er A 

“-You’re a smooth worker, Kelly,” said Gaunt in in- 
voluntary admiration. “A little gift to the treasury, 
eh?” 

Kelly nodded. ‘Sure. Nothing much. Say — five 
hundred. Why, you could just tack that on to the Klaw 
and Eberfeldt job, and nobody’d be the wiser.” 

Gaunt opened the middle drawer of his desk and took 
out a check book. ‘‘ That’s very reasonable,” he said 
thoughtfully. ‘“ Not to say cheap. A strike, just now, 
would cost a good deal more than that.” He dipped 
his pen in the ink and held it poised over the open check 
book. “ What are your initials, Mr. Kelly?” 

The business agent coughed, his fat hand across his 
mouth. “This isn’t for me, y’ understand. It’s for 
the union. And ——” 

“Oh, yes,— of course. Just what’s the official title 
of the union? ” 

Kelly coughed again, and his little eyes narrowed. 
“ 1 — er — think currency would be — er —a little more 
convenient than a check,” he said softly. 

For an instant, Gaunt looked puzzled. ‘“ Why — 
what’s the matter with a check?” 

“ Nothing — but I’d prefer the cash.” There was a 
curiously metallic quality in the man’s voice. 


5. 
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“Oh, I see.’ Very deliberately, Gaunt closed the 
check book and put it back in the drawer, which he closed. 
A frown crossed his forehead. “I like to get what I 
pay for,” he said plaintively. “ What guarantee have I 
that this money will do the work?” 

“ My word,” was Kelly’s answer. 

Gaunt’s eyes twinkled, and a faint tremor ran through 
his frame, as if something humorous had occurred to 
him. “Isee. Then the only thing is to get the money, 
and trust to — your word.” 

The business agent inclined his head. ‘‘ That’s all, 
Mr. Gaunt. Everything’ll be fine. I guarantee it.” 

Gaunt, still smiling faintly, as if at a half-remembered 
jest, rose from his desk and walked around to where 
Kelly was seated. ‘‘Just a straightforward business 
deal, isn’t it?’ he murmured. “ You can have what you 
want if you'll pay for it, eh?” 

The business agent nodded, rubbing his soft hands 
together. “‘ Strikes — all that sort o’ stuff — I’m against 
it, 1 am,” he said with a grin. ‘“ Violence don’t get you 
anywhere.” 

“A profound thought,’ muttered Gaunt. “But it 
isn’t so!” 

He stood over the man in the chair, trembling a little. 
His eyes had narrowed, and his fingers were twitching. 
Suddenly, like the dart of a snake’s tongue, they shot out, 
to close around the other man’s fat throat. “I’m going 
to teach you something, Mr. Walking-Stick Kelly,” he 
snarled. ‘“‘ Something you didn’t know.” He finished 
with a thrust of his shoulders, and the business agent’s 
fleshy bulk lay sprawling on the floor. 

The latter picked himself up, rubbing his neck, his 
face grimacing with pain and astonishment. ‘ Wh — 
what the hell’s got into you?” he demanded, with an 
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effort at belligerence. But he was careful to put the 
chair between himself and Gaunt. 

“ There’s nothing got into me — nothing that wasn’t 
there already,” answered Gaunt. ‘“‘ You wanted me to 
get down to business —and I have.” 

“ Business, eh? Damn you — I'll have you pinched for 
this. P’ll—— 

Gaunt laughed outright. “Pinched? Why, you fat 
rascal — you an never mention it. Listen.” With a kick, 
he disposed of the protecting chair, and strode toward 
the business agent. The latter trembled visibly at Gaunt’s 
menacing fist under his nose. “Listen. I’m going to 
tell you something. You came in here to shake me 
down. You've had a lot of experience with business 
men, and you know where to hit ’em. You know the 
pocketbook’s their weakest spot. You sized me up for 
that kind, didn’t you? ” 

Kelly made a desperate effort at SR “Why, 
Mr. Gaunt — I don’ t understand you. I 

“Oh, shut up,’ growled Gaunt. “As a eae 
you're a joke. I’m better at that game. I sized you up 
the minute I saw you. I knew you for the lying, bluffing, 
thieving rat you are. D’ you think I meant to come 
through with that five hundred — that was going straight 
into your filthy pocket? You fool!” 

“You'll be sorry for this,” cried the business agent 
hoarsely, as he retreated again, this time behind the desk. 
“You'll wish you’d never tried any tricks on me.” 

Gaunt laughed. His murderous passion had left him, 
and an easy contempt was in its place. “So? Well, let 
me do a little threatening. You’re a hard man, Walking 
Stick, and a lot of people are afraid of you. But I’m 
not one of them. Also — get this through your thick 
‘head. I’m a hard man too. I’m not going to beat you 
to a jelly now — because it isn’t necessary. But by the 
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God above, if it ever does become necessary, I’ll beat you 
till your own mother wouldn’t know you. Understand 
me?” 

He took a step forward, a spring, rather, and the other 
man put up his hands in a gesture of defense. ‘‘ Under- 
stand me?” he repeated, his voice tense. 

“T don’t know what you're talkin’ about,” muttered 
Kelly, averting his eyes. 

“You'd better,’ said Gaunt. “I’m making you a 
promise. If my press feeders go out to-day, and I have 
to go through all the grief that that’ll cause me, I'll take 
it out on you. Understand—on you! Tl do it with 
these — see.” He held up his big fists. ‘ Maybe I'll 
kill you. God knows, I'll try to. And I'll take a page in 
every newspaper in Chicago to tell why. I guess if I 
don’t finish you, the lads you’ve swindled will. Do I 
make myself clear?” . 

“You can’t bluff me,” sneered the business agent. 

“ Bluff you, eh? Look at me,’ commanded Gaunt. 
With a sudden thrust under the other’s chin, he brought 
the watery eyes level with his own. His face was not 
an inch from the other’s. ‘‘ Tell me you think I’m bluf- 
fing. Tell me!” 

There was no reply. 

Gaunt released his hold on the other’s shoulder and 
thrust him against the wall. “Ask the men who know 
me if I’m a bluffer,” he said coldly.“ That’s all. Now 
get out.” He took the black walking stick from the desk, 
' gazed at it intently for a moment, and then, very delib- 
erately, snapped it in two across his knee. The frag- 
ments went clattering into the corner. “Get out,’ he 
repeated. “I’m through with you, I hope.” 

Mumbling inarticulately, the red rims of his eyes show- 
ing up like a clown’s paint against the pallor of his face, 
the business agent picked up his hat and went to the door. 
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As he opened it, he turned, and his mouth opened, as 
if he were going to say something. But it closed again, 
as his eyes met Gaunt’s. There was only a smothered 
oath, 

Gaunt picked up the telephone on his desk. “ Mr. 
Wirth,” he ordered. ‘“‘ Herman,” he said, when the 
connection was established. ‘‘ You can go ahead with 
the second color on those style books. The feeders won’t 
go out. What makes me think so? Well “he 
paused, and his lips curved in a grim smile, “‘ Mr, Kelly 
and I came to an understanding! ” 

At noon, he called the press room. ‘‘ How’s things, 
Joe?” he asked the foreman. “ The feeders sticking? ” 

“Oh, sure, Mr. Gaunt,” was the reply. ‘“ That guy 
Kelly was in this morning. He said you an’ he’d fixed 
things up O. K.” 

Gaunt smiled as he put the receiver back on its hook. 
He held up his fists, clenched, and studied them intently 
for a moment. ‘Violence doesn’t get you anywhere, 
eh?” he muttered thoughtfully. ‘I wonder!” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


For a long time Gaunt believed that his wife rather 
“enjoyed poor health,” as the phrase went. Strong him- 
self, he found it difficult to understand why a person 
who was not definitely ill could not be considered as 
well. He was gentle enough with Ivy, though with a 
certain irony in his gentleness. “ You'll be all right,” 
he used to assert cheerfully, when she complained in the 
mornings of not feeling very “chipper.” “Get out and 
take a walk. It'll fix you up.” 

But there were, from time to time, what she referred 
to as “ attacks,’ when she remained in her bed, rather 
alarmingly pale, and very silent. To him, sickness im- 
plied medicine: and since, on these occasions, there was 
little or no medicine, he could not bring himself to regard 
them very seriously. But there came a time when she 
awoke him one night, gasping for breath. She was very 
frightened, and fear seized him also. She had never, 
at her worst, been like this. His hand trembled as he 
took the telephone to summon the doctor. 

The doctor was reassuring in the way he went about 
things, and almost as suddenly as it had come, the attack 
vanished. Ivy got her breath and her courage, though 
there remained a look in her eyes which Gaunt tried to 
forget and could not. He had a brief talk with the 
doctor the next morning, in which he asked for a frank 
statement of the truth — and got it. 

One result of that conversation was that Alice, who 
had been entered at Bryn Mawr, went to the University 
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of Chicago instead. She would be near at hand, ex- 
plained Gaunt, to her tearful protestations, if ‘‘ anything 
happened,” and she could be with her mother on week 
ends. 

That phrase, “‘ if anything happened,” acquired a kind 
of dominance in the Gaunt household. Nothing was 
planned very far ahead. And, in obedience to the doc- 
tor’s warning about what he called “ shock,’ Gaunt 
struggled manfully to keep his troubles and his irrita- 
tions to himself. Each evening when he came home 
Ivy would ask him, as she always had, how things had 
gone at the office. And always he would paint the 
events of the day in glowing colors. 

But those days were far from being as care-free as 
he depicted them. © Despite his efforts at concealment, his 
face grew haggard, and a look crept into his eyes such as 
they had worn in the cruel days of the panic. 

A new evil had come upon the world, as he saw it. 
Wherever men of his class foregathered, the talk was 
always of “labor trouble.” He had his share of it in 
his own plant. But it was a new kind of trouble — far 
less simple than the kind of strife which had culminated 
in his interview with Walking Stick Kelly. In those 
days labor trouble had been almost altogether a question 
of wages. One dealt directly, for the most part, with 
the men themselves, and settled each case, either by 
force or on its merits. The abortive strike of the press 
feeders had reached its happy conclusion for himself, 
because he had been able to get at its cause — an indi+ 
vidual — and frighten him into submission. 

But things were beginning to be different. There was 
a smoldering undercurrent of feeling, which burst, at 
times, into conflagration, that the question was not one 
of wages at all, but of principles. The attack had shifted 
from the individual employer to the economic organiza- 
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tion of society. There were strikes, to be sure, as in the 
old days, with violence, and venal business agents, and 
“scabbing ” and bribery; all that continued. But new 
words began to creep into the verbiage of industrial 
unrest — “ sabotage ” and the “I.W.W.” There was even 
a well-established journalism of what was rather loosely 
called “‘ radicalism.”’ 

Gaunt gathered, from conversations at the club, that 
much of this radicalism had its seat in the universities. 
The bull-necked, devious-minded men of the Kelly stamp 
still held their grip on “ labor,” but a new type of leader- 
ship was springing up — intellectual men and women, 
far removed from any experience of manual toil, as 
outspoken in their espousal of violence as they were 
ignorant of its use, who spoke and wrote volubly in 
denunciation of “ capitalism.” 

It was an old cry: but the voices were altogether new. 
He recalled, as far back as his early days in Chicago, 
working as a switchman on the Rock Island, that socialism 
had had its adherents. But they had been dreamy idealists, 
obsessed with a nonsense they called the “‘ economic inter- 
pretation of history,” content to sit in their meetings and 
twist their fine-spun threads of dogmatism. Few had 
taken them seriously. No one had feared them. 

It was different now. From the far west came rumors 
of incredible things — of washing powder slipped into 
the boilers of locomotives, of rat poison being mixed with 
the food of strike-breakers, diabolic, murderous things — 
and explained, defended, glorified, as the workings out 
of the ideas of an obscure French philosopher. 

There were people, extraordinarily intelligent people, 
who spoke and wrote as if “ revolution,” a literal, tangible 
thing, was actually imminent. 

Not only imminent — but desirable! 

He asked his daughter, Alice, about it one evening, 
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after Ivy had retired. “I’m told there’s a lot of this 
sort of thing out at the University,” he said incredulously. 
“Tec cant: bere?’ 

She laughed lightly and ran her hand through his hair. 
“Dear old fossil,” she said, with a tolerance which 
startled him. 

He turned around, to get a look at her face. “ Are 
you — are you patronizing me?” he queried. “ Has my 
baby grown as old as that?” 

“Of course not, you old dear. I’m only eighteen, you 


know. But ” Her forehead wrinkled, and she 
grew serious. ‘‘ I suppose we’re bound to look at things 
differently.” 


“What things?” 

“Oh — life. You’re one generation. I’m another. 
And the world is changing very fast these days.” 

“Is it?’ Gaunt felt curiously abashed by his daughter. 
Her year at the University had matured her extraordi- 
narily. 

She nodded. ‘“‘ We’re getting new ideas of justice —a 
more democratic concept of politics. The old order has 
to go.” 

Gaunt rubbed his chin ruefully. ‘Me too? I’m the 
old order, you know.” 

She did not give him the answering smile he expected. 
Instead, she nodded. ‘‘ Not you, daddy dear — but some 
of your ways. You're of the exploiting class, you know. 
And exploitation will soon be a thing of the past. The 
world is awakening to the curse of untrammelled indi- 
vidualism.”’ 

“You read that somewhere,” he declared accusingly. 

She nodded, unabashed. “It’s in ‘ The New Democ- 
racy ’—a wonderful book. Haven’t you read it?” 

“Plato wrote it, didn’t he?” 
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She laughed derisively. “‘ Oh, daddy — you are behind 
the times, aren’t you!” 

“T don’t keep up with all the latest nonsense,” he 
replied, half in wrath, half defensively. 

“ But it isn’t nonsense, by any means. It’s considered 
a very great book — by people who know. The author 
is an instructor at the University. I’m taking a course 
under him. He’s wonderful. So awfully deep — and 
yet he makes everything so simple and clear.” 

“How wonderful!” Ironically, Gaunt mimicked his 
daughter. 

She tossed her head at his tone. ‘I know what you 
mean. You think he’s just a theorist. But you’re 
wrong, daddy. He’s not long haired by any means. 
He’s very active in politics. He’s an alderman, and % 

“ A reformer, eh?” snapped Gaunt, with a disdain he 
could not wholly conceal. 

“Yes. A reformer — but a real one. As he says, 
there’s no sense in writing and talking about better 
government unless we’re willing to roll up our sleeves 
and help make it better.” 

“The old idea of rolling up your sleeves and making 
better bread is out of date, I take it?” 

“ But we don’t make bread any more,” answered Alice 

literally. ‘We buy it.” 

Gaunt was silent for a moment. Then, abruptly, he 
shot a question at his daughter. “ What are you going 
to make of your life, Allie? ” he demanded. 

‘She looked at him for a moment, as if scenting deri- 
sion. But it was evident that he meant none, and she 
answered him seriously. ‘‘ Well, I’m specializing in eco- 
nomics, in college. Afterward, maybe I'll teach for a 
while — or do journalism. Or i 

“* Marriage — babies — that sort of thing — not in the 
program, eh?” he asked gently. 


—_ 
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A shade of truculence crept into her voice. “ Mar- 


riage? Not if it means fussing over housework — darn- — 


ing socks all day—the kind of life mother leads.” 
She hesitated, coloring a little. It was evident that 
she expected some sort of reproof from him. “I—TI 


don’t mean anything—er—personal by that. I 


be) 


mean 
He nodded. “I understand. We're the older gen- 
eration — mother and I. You don’t like my economics 
or her 4 
Alice put a finger on her father’s lips. ‘If you were 


a woman, would you want to spend your life doing the © 


ordering and fussing about your clothes, and oh — just 
vegetating?” 

Gaunt smiled. It occurred to him, rather irrelevantly, 
that his daughter was curiously like himself. Her voice 
had the same timbre, her gestures were the same, and 
though it rather hurt him to admit it, she thought the 


way he did. “No,” he said candidly. “I don’t think ~ 


I would.” 

“Of course you wouldn’t,”’ she cried triumphantly. 
“You’d want to be somebody —not just somebody’s 
shadow.” 

Gaunt thought of the pale-faced woman, lying asleep 
upstairs, who had been content to be his shadow, her life 
happy in so far as it was the complement and reflection 
of his own. He wondered, dumbly and miserably, why 
what she had given him had meant so little. Was there, 
perhaps, wisdom in this child’s prattle? He took liis 
daughter’s arm, 

“Tell me, Allie,’ he asked, as if he were the child, 
and she the source of wisdom. “ Some day, of course, 
you'll marry somebody.” 

“Not necessarily,” was her unexpected response. 
“Lots of women don’t.” 
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“Perhaps — perhaps they don’t get the chance,” he 
floundered helplessly. 

“Oh, daddy!” Her laugh irritated him enormously. 
“ How mid-Victorian!” 

“ But marrying — it — it’s the normal thing,” he per- 
sisted stubbornly. 

“Well,” she said, with a toss of her head. “ Perhaps 
it is. But there isn’t any obligation upon me to do the 
normal thing, is there? ” 

“No,” he answered calmly enough, though he was 
profoundly moved to pull her off the arm of the chair 
and administer a thoroughly normal spanking. ‘“ No, 
I don’t suppose there is.” 

“ Of course,” she went on, considering the matter with 
a gravity that almost brought a smile to his lips. ‘‘ There’s 
the financial aspect of it. I can’t expect you to go on 
supporting me indefinitely. I’m expected, sooner or 
later — and preferably sooner — to transfer that obliga- 
tion to some other man.” 

“ Whereas, if you make your own way in the world, 
that problem solves itself, eh?” 

“ Naturally,” she said, as if the thing were axiomatic. 
“From what I’ve seen, most of the unhappiness in mar- 
riage comes from the fact that women marry for a home. 
The economic dependence of women i 

Her father could contain himself no longer. “ Away 
with you,” he exclaimed, thrusting her off the chair. 
“ T’m an old tyrant, as you’ve discovered — and [ll tyran- 
nically spank you if you don’t get out of my reach.” . 

Her reply was to chuck him under the chin. ‘‘ You 
don’t appreciate realism, daddy dear. You're a senti- 
mentalist — but I love you.” 

“ Thanks,’ he said wryly. “I shall struggle to im- 
prove my standing with you — you confounded infant!” 
He seized the newspaper and buried himself in it. 
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She pushed the newspaper aside. “ Here, daddy. © 
Improve your mind. It'll give you some ideas about us — 
infants.” The book she held out to him was called “‘ The — 
End of an Era.” 

He took it, frowning. ‘So I’m anera,amI? Good 
God!” 

The laughter of his daughter, floating back from the 
hallway, shocked and puzzled him. 


CHAPTER XXV 


One day Gaunt received a letter. 

He was filled with foreboding as he looked at the 
envelope. The postmark and the “ office of the dean” 
in the corner, were ominous. What new devilment had 
Edgar gotten into now? 

His hand trembled a little as he inserted the paper 
cutter under the flap. Exasperating youth! Intelli- 
gent — oh, too damned intelligent — but perverse as an 
army mule. Utterly inexplicable. Where did he get it? 

The letter was brief enough: 


My dear Mr. Gaunt: 

I am sorry to tell you that your son, Edgar, has, 
despite every warning, failed to keep up in his work, and 
has been dropped from the College. 

It is a most painful duty to tell you this. 

Faithfully yours 
ERMAN P. TRUEBLOOD 
Dean of the College 


Gaunt flung the paper down, and two great tears 
welled into his eyes. Damn the boy! What was it in 
him that made him disregard the effort that had been 
made for him. Gaunt’s long fingers hardened into bony 
fists, in a fashion they had when he was angry. “ You 
fool!’ he shouted at an imaginary figure across his desk. 
“Don’t you know the dreams I’ve had for you since 
the day you were born? To make you all I was — and 
a hundred times more. Do you think that what I’ve 
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been through has been for myself? Oh, you — you 
fool.” 


He stopped, wondering wretchedly how he could break — 
the news to Ivy. She’d be so disappointed — though ' 
she’d never, he felt instinctively, experience the anguish © 


of disappointment which was his. 
He reached for a button on his desk. ‘‘ Send a boy 


3 
> 


up to the house,” he said to the secretary who answered — 
his ring. “ Have them throw some things in for a short © 


trip. And get me a berth on the Century.” 


lifted. 
He caught the glance. ‘‘ What are you Mette for, 
he roared. “‘ Get me a cab.” 


She glanced at the clock on his desk, and her eyebrows" | 


He seized a pile of correspondence, as she fled from — 
the room, and ran over it feverishly, making brief nota- — 


tions and finally flinging the mass — finished and un- 


eater 


finished — into the basket at his elbow. Then he jammed — 


his hat on his head and, his overcoat over his arm, almost 
ran out of the office. 

He caught the train as it was just beginning to move, 
throwing his valise in and clambering after it. 

It was a dreary journey. He saw no one he knew, 
and the attempts of casual fellow travelers to enter into 
conversation were rebuffed with a surliness which left no 
doubt of his desire to be solitary. 

And yet—he did not really wish to be alone. He 
wanted, enormously, to talk, to tell the sorrow which 
filled his soul. He had never felt so utterly alone in 
his life. There was no one on the train to whom he 
could talk: there was no one in the world. He con- 
tradicted that thought as soon as he had voiced it. There 
was, of course, Eleanor. She would understand, and her 
sympathy would be like water to one lost in a desert. 
He cursed his impulsiveness. He wished he had talked 
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to her before going East. She would have given him 
counsel, told him what to do, made the blow endurable. 
As it was, he was lost. As the train sped over the snow- 
covered fields of Indiana, it grew clearer to him that he 
had acted without any sort of plan. What was he to do 
when he reached the Dean? Expostulate, bellow, smash 
his fist on the desk, make demands, and then — if they 
failed — plead, beg on his knees for another chance — 
for the boy —and for himself. A remark of some one 
flitted irrelevantly through his mind: “I make mis- 
- takes — but I don’t respond to encores.” Oh, they'd 
give him another chance. They'd have to! If the Dean 
couldn’t be made to see it, there was influence to be 
exerted. . Maxwell, at the bank, was a member of the 
corporation. He knew other men— influential men. 
He’d put every sort of pressure on them. The boy would 
be taken back. And then he, Homer Gaunt, the man 
who crossed obstacles or crushed them, would devote 
every power of his mind to this one thing. A man who 
had done what he had done —it would be simple to 
master this little problem. Bah! Keeping a boy in col- 
lege, getting him educated — there was nothing to that. 
Particularly when the boy was bright enough. It was 
just his perversity. Well, he’d conquer that. It wasn’t 
hard. He’d just neglected it. 

He shivered and drew his coat more closely about 
him, though the steam sizzled in the car. That word 
neglect hurt him terribly. He had rather neglected the 
boy’ He’d taken it for granted that the lad’s ambition 
was as keen as the hopes he had for him. ‘That, evi- 
dently, wasn’t true. But, of course, he was only a boy. 
He hadn’t experienced life. He didn’t know the value 
of education. How could he— just a boy? But it 
wasn’t too late to teach him. Gaunt cursed under his 
breath, as he stared out of the window. If need be, he’d 
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sell out his business, chuck everything, move East, where — 
he could have the lad under his eye. He’d never failed | 
yet in anything he wanted to do. He wasn’t going to let © 


the folly of a mere chit of a boy beat him. Beat him — 
Homer Gaunt? Why, the thing was preposterous! 
So, over and over again, twisting this way and that, 


but always coming to the same conclusions, his thoughts _ 
ran. There was no resource, no expedient, too trifling © 
or too fantastic for him to consider, as he marshalled his _ 


plans. ; 
But when, finally, he sat, twirling his hat, in the office 


of the Dean, it all evaporated, like a mirage. The gentle, — 


white-haired little man sitting in the chair across the desk 
from his dissipated everything in his first sentence. 
“T am extremely sorry, Mr. Gaunt. It — it is a task 


to which I never become accustomed. But your boy ~ 


simply would not work.” 


“He was bright enough,” muttered Gaunt sullenly. 


The white head bowed. “Far above the average. 
But he would not study — not the subjects he was re- 
quired to study. May I say that personally, I found him 
attractive, and very interesting? I tried hard to make 
him see the necessity of conformity. But conformity 
seemed not to be in his soul. To be required to do any- 
thing seemed enough to make him hostile to it. He was 
studious — unusually so—but in the wrong places. 
He —he read anthropology during his English lectures 
—and poetry in the anthropology classroom.” 

“The young fool!” growled Gaunt through his teeth. 

“ A strange youth, certainly,” agreed the Dean. “ Even 
his reception of my announcement to him that it would 
be better to withdraw from the college was strange. He 
agreed with me at once. In fact, he said he had come to 
the same conclusion — that he had intended coming to me 
about it.” 
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“Making the best of a bad job, eh?” 

The Dean shook his head. “I don’t think so. He 
said he had come to the conclusion that the kind of edu- 
cation we had to offer was not meant for him — that 
it did him no good. He’s a curiously mature lad, in 
some respects. He said he thought book education 
should follow an experience of life, rather than precede 
it. He said he was being obliged to study all manner of 
subjects, when he wasn’t sure he knew what he ought to 
be studying. A singular boy, really. I don’t think I ever 
encountered one just like him.” 

“ He ought to be thrashed!” was Gaunt’s only com- 
ment. 

The Dean smiled sympathetically. “A little mis- 
guided, I think. But very likable, Mr. Gaunt — very 
likable.” 

“Where is he now?” demanded Gaunt abruptly. “I 
think I'll have a talk with him.” 

The Dean’s smile faded. ‘‘ Why —isn’t he home? 
He should have reached there by this time.” 

“No. He’s not. And no word.” 

The Dean was frankly astonished, but could offer no 
solution of the mystery. And so, after a little more 
conversation, productive of no enlightenment, Gaunt rose. 
“Thank you,” he said, holding out his hand. “ You’ve 
been very kind. If I couldn’t understand the boy it’s 
hardly surprising that you couldn’t, is it?” 

“J —]’m very sorry,” murmured the Dean. ‘“‘ Very.” 

A’ Gaunt walked slowly across the campus, he re- 
flected upon the utter fruitlessness of his visit to the 
Dean. He had not stormed or threatened, or en- 
treated. He had done none of the things he had planned. 
He was oppressed by a sense of his own helplessness. 
What could he do, in the face of the very evident fact 
that what had taken place had in no way been unpleasant 
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to the boy? It even began to look as if he had engi- 
neered his own expulsion. 

Scowling, his soul seething with an impotent anger, 
Gaunt climbed the well-worn stairs of the dormitory in 


which his son had a room. On the third floor, panting — 


a little, more with emotion than exertion, he stopped and 
knocked on the door. 

“Come in,” answered a strong voice from beyond. 

Gaunt turned the knob, and entered. On the window 
seat, lying on his stomach, his chin resting in his hands, 
a tall youth was reading a book. ‘“ Hello,” he said ami- 
ably, with an indifferent glance over his shoulder. ‘“ And 
what might you be selling to-day? ” ) 

“T’m Mr. Gaunt,” answered Homer curtly. “ Edgar’s 
father.” 

The tall youth slid from his perch on the window 
seat and held out his hand. MHis fair skin had a faint — 
flush. “I beg your pardon, sir. I’m Joe Bentley.” 

Gaunt nodded. “Ive heard of you, Joe. Now — 
then — where’s Edgar? ” 

The tall youth looked blank. “ Where is he? Why, 
he’s home, isn’t he? ”’ 

“T haven’t the faintest idea where he is. I did not 
even know he had been dropped from college until I got 
this.” He held out the crumpled note from the Dean. 
“T should like to find him.” 

“Of course you would,” agreed Bentley, with a sym- 
pathetic nod. ‘‘ Gosh — that kid Eddie — if he isn’t the 
queer one!” 

“Did you find him so?” asked Gaunt curiously. 

The lad nodded again vigorously. ‘‘Did I? He was 
the queerest man in the class — and the smartest, in some 
ways. Why, the idea of his getting fired — perfectly 
ridiculous. He could have made Phi Beta Kappa with- 
out turning a hair. He fired himself — that’s what he 
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did. I remember when he said he’d made up his mind 
about it. It was right in front of that fire, there. A 
bunch of us were boning up for an exam next day, workin’ 
away for dear life — when suddenly Eddie slammed his 
book shut. ‘I’m through,’ he said. ‘There’s nothing 
to this. It’s sillier than the way the Chinese memorize 
Confucius.’ That’s just what he said. And by George, 
he never cracked a book after that. Just read in the 
library and cut recitations when he felt like it, and a 

“What did you boys think about it?” asked Gaunt 
curiously. 

“What did we think about it?: Why, we thought he 
was crazy, of course. But you know Eddie. When he 
gets that far-away look in his eyes, and begins to smile 
that funny little way he has — well, you might just as 
well argue with a lamp-post.”’ 

“And you haven’t any idea where he is now?” 

“Not the slightest. He came home one afternoon, 
grinning all over, and said he’d been fired. He acted 
as if he was tickled pink about it—-I swear he did. 
Then he said he was going to have an auction us 

“ A what?” 

“An auction, sir. Sell all his stuff.” Bentley indi- 
cated the furniture of the room. “And he did. He 
got a crowd in that night, and he sold practically every- 
thing. What he didn’t sell, he gave away. Then he 
packed up his clothes, and when I got back from an 
eight thirty next morning, all there was of Eddie was this 
note.” He rummaged in the table drawer and brought 
out a crumpled piece of paper. “‘ Just like Eddie, don’t 
you think? ” 

The note was brief: 


So long, Joe. The world needs good-natured boobs 
like you, and you'll probably be President some day. But 
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it doesn’t need me, so I’m off. No more Latin, no more 
French, no more sitting on a hard wood bench. Good- 
by, girls — I’m through. 

a EG 


The color fled from Gaunt’s face, and his hand trem- 
bled. “ Through!” he murmured. ‘“ D’you think as 

Intuitively the boy caught his meaning. “Oh, no,” he 
laughed comfortably, putting a reassuring hand on the 
older man’s shoulder. ‘“‘ Nothing like that. People don’t 
commit suicide, do they, when they talk about it?” 

“Did — did Edgar — talk about it?’”’ Gaunt choked 
over the word, moistening his dry lips. 

“Oh, sure —often. He was a great talker, Eddie 
was. But he always said he couldn’t understand it. He 
couldn’t understand how anybody’d want to kill himself 
until he’d seen everything. He was always talking about 
seeing things, you know. I think that was one of the 
reasons he got so sick of college. He wanted to travel.” 

“T see,’ muttered Gaunt, though he did not see in 
the least. He could not believe that this singular conver- 
sation concerned itself with his son. 

The chapel bell sounded outside. Bentley went to the 
window and raised it. “T. & B. ’Il be letting out,” he 


said cryptically. ‘“ Hi,’ he shouted lustily to some one 

below. ‘“ Binko! Come up here a second, will you?” 
“That’s Ben Lathrop,” he explained, as he closed the 

window again. “ He and Ed were awful thick. Binko’s 


almost as queer as Eddie was. You see, Ed and I were 
good friends and all that — rooming together and every- 
thing. But I’ve gone in for athletics, more or less, and 
we had different friends, sort of. Bink writes for the 
Lit. Eddie did too, until he got sore when they wouldn’t 
print something he wrote.” 

“ Why wouldn’t they print it?” 
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“ Oh, too socialistic, I guess. He was always writing 
stuff like that. And arguing with the profs. Oh 
His words were cut short by the opening of the door. A 
red head was thrust in. ‘“ Want me, Joe?” said a soft, 
throaty voice. 

“Come in, Binko. This is Eddie’s father.” 

“Oh,” said the red-haired youth a little doubtfully, 
as he shook Gaunt’s hand. 

“ Bentley said he thought you might know something 
of Edgar’s whereabouts.” 

The doubtful expression deepened on Lathrop’s face. 
“Don’t you know? ” he asked. 

“No, he doesn’t know,” answered Bentley, with some 
truculence. “ Thinks maybe he might have committed 
suicide, or something. If you know where he is, it’s up 
to you to tell him, Binko.” 

The red-haired youth hesitated. ‘‘ I~—I promised him 
T wouldn’t.” 

“Then you do know,” cried Gaunt, a great weight 
lifted from his soul. “‘ Won’t you tell me?” 

“ But I promised,” answered Lathrop in distress. “ He 
was going to write you himself — soon as he knew where 
he was.” 

“JT promise to do nothing,’ said Gaunt, with a faint 
smile. The boy’s loyalty touched him. “ Won’t you 
tell me?” 

“ Well, I don’t know — exactly,” said the lad, after 
a pause. “ All-I know is he was bound for Philadelphia, 
where he said he was going to get a job on a cattle boat, 
and work his way over to Europe.” 

“To Europe?” cried Gaunt in amazement. ‘ And 
what in the world was he going to do when he got there?” 

“ See life,’ answered the red-haired youth seriously. 
It was evident that he found nothing fantastic in the 
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idea. “ He was tired of studying books, he said. He 
wanted to study people.” 


Gaunt sank helplessly into a morris chair. “ It —it’s 


incredible! ” . 

“ Eddie’s certainly a queer one,” said Bentley, uncom- 
fortable, but wishing to be sympathetic. 

“ He — he’s original,’ conceded the red-haired youth. 

“‘ He’s both of those things,” muttered Gaunt. “ And 
a lot more besides.”’ 

There was a little desultory conversation, both of the 
boys very evidently making an effort to soften a parent’s 
wrath, and take the edge from a parent’s grief, and suc- 
ceeding in neither purpose. Presently, when it became 
clear to him that neither had any more information to 
impart, Gaunt took his leave. “I’m very much obliged 
to both of you,” he said simply, And he meant it. 
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CHAPTER: XXVI 


Arriving home, Gaunt discussed the situation with his 
daughter. He was surprised, and a little angered, that 
she should take the matter so lightly. ‘I knew he had 
‘something like that on his mind,” she confessed. ‘“‘ He 
wrote me about it.” 

“And you, I suppose, backed him up?” 

“Certainly not. I told him I thought he would be 
very foolish to do it. I don’t think it’s as dreadful as 
you do, of course — but I think he made a mistake. Still, 
there’s no use arguing with Ed — you ought to know that 
by this time.” 

“T certainly ought to,” he answered grimly. 

There was a twinkle in Alice’s eyes. “I can’t imagine 
where he gets his stubbornness.”’ 

Gaunt frowned with annoyance. He was in no mood 
for pleasantry. 

“ What are you going to do about your mother? We 
can’t tell her. It would knock her flat. On the other 
hand, it won’t be possible to keep her in the dark.” 

“She knows already,” answered Alice calmly. 

Gaunt’s jaw dropped. “She knows? Why — how 
the dickens — I’ve only just heard it myself.” 

“T told her. Oh, I softened it a little. I told her 
you wanted Ed to travel a little before getting down to 
his books in earnest. I made quite a neat little story 
of pa Pay it all on you, OF course ag 

“On me? Why 

“Naturally, I en tell her the truth, could I? 
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And I made_ her think that after he’d traveled around 
a bit, he’d go back to college, and graduate, cum laude 
and everything.” 

“But doesn’t she think it queer that I haven’t said 
anything?” queried Gaunt, his brow furrowed with per- 
plexity and amazement. 

Alice was prepared for that question, too. “No, I 
explained that a sudden opportunity had come up — you 
had a friend who owned a ship, and he’d offered to send 
Ed over on it. You went down to see him off. Don’t 
forget, please, when you’re talking to mother — he’s got 
lots and lots of warm clothing, and the captain takes his 
temperature every hour, and 4 


Gaunt was speechless. “Well, I'll be jiggered,” he 


managed to say finally. 
al think you might go up and talk to mother shoud 
it now,” continued Alice. “Till go with you. You might 
need prompting. Remember —everything’s lovely, ae 
you're that happy about it!” She snapped her fingers. 
“Tl be jiggered,” repeated Gaunt dumbly, as he fol- 
lowed his daughter up the stairs. 


In due course a letter came from Edgar. His father a 


did not find it fully satisfying, but then, he recognized 


that no letter could have been that. He carried it with 


him until it was frayed to tatters, and he reread it until 
the writing was worn illegible. 


Dear dad: 4 

I just had to do it. I had enough of cloistered soli- 
tudes. Those expensive iron gates — memorials, they 
called them — were like the gates of a jail. They shut the 
world out. Everybody locked inside, stewing in worn-out 
ideas, deaf and blind to the life outside. 

You won’t understand it, I guess. You’re a man of 
action — 


Pen 
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Gaunt always had to lay the letter down at that point, 
and try to grasp what his son meant by those words. He 
never succeeded. 


—and you're objective. If you’d gone to college you’d 
have loved it, and been what they call a “ big man.” But 
I hated it. All the fuss and fury about games, and cheer- 
ing the teams and “‘ making ” this or that. It seemed so 
childish to me — worse than that. 


There came now, another point, where he always 
stopped for reflection: 


The place is like a strait-jacket. The individual is 
squeezed into a mold. The System is the thing — and 
I can’t be fitted to a system. Please don’t think I was 
stupid, or lazy —even unpopular. At least I wasn’t un- 
popular until I said what I thought about the secret socie- 
ties. Then I did have the brand on me! Upper classmen 
wanted to drink my blood, and my own class were afraid 
to be seen with me. There were a few who weren’t — old 
Bink Lathrop, almost as much of a revolutionary as my- 
self, and Joe Bentley, my roommate, the perfect aristo- 
crat, who cares for nothing but the state of his health. 

It was hopeless. I thought little of the faculty — lazy- 
minded hirelings, politicians, mostly, scared of any 
thought displeasing to the reactionaries who owned them. 
But when I said that I wouldn’t take an election to a secret 
society, all my former sins faded into insignificance. I 
ceased to be just “‘ queer,’ and became “ dangerous.” 

I tried to tell all this to the Dean. But he’s a dear 
old simpleton, and he thought I was crazy. Just the way 
you do, don’t you? 

Well — and here’s the real difficulty. I couldn’t go on 
wasting your money. So I just decided to beat it. I 
worked my way over, and I’m in London, now. I’m 
working as a waiter, in a restaurant in Soho. A filthy 
place it is, but one of the chaps here, who used to work 
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in the Cecil, says it isn’t a bit worse than in some of the — 
high-toned places. 
I hope you can explain things somehow to mother, so 


she won’t be too upset. And give my love to sis. She ~ 


doesn’t understand me, altogether — but she comes nearer 
than anybody I’ve ever known. 

Well, good-by. I'll stay here a while. And then I © 
guess I’ll go over to France. Don’t worry about me. [’m ~ 
happier than I ever thought I was going to be. 

Your wandering, disobedient son 
EDGAR. 


Gaunt almost broke down, as he talked to Eleanor 
one day, over the luncheon table, about that letter. “ It — 
it’s such a mixture,” he cried helplessly. ‘So youthful, 
so egotistic, so opinionated, so Oh, I don’t know how 
to express it.” 

“Tt angers you— and makes the tears come to your 
eyes, doesn’t it,” she replied, putting her hand for an 
instant on his. “Do you know why? Because you see 
yourself in it, Homer — every line of it. It’s you.” 

“Me,” he countered, with a touch of belligerence. 
“What nonsense. I’m not _ 

“Not youthful?” she supplied, with a little smile. 
“Not as he is. But you were once, you know. And 
you're as stubborn as he is. You are, aren’t you.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, but made no reply. 

“Tt’s Homer Gaunt — off the track,” she said gently. 
“Who knows — if Edgar had been a printer’s hoy in 
Cold Harbor, and you a misplaced college student " 

“IT don’t know why you defend him,” he cried irritably. 
ce He ita 7) 

“Don’t I recall your last words to him, when he went 
away? Something to the effect of ‘to thine own self 
be true?’ ” 
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“T told him to do what he thought was right,” ad- 
mitted Gaunt reluctantly. 

“ Well — and didn’t he do that?” 

“T didn’t tell him to be a damned fool,” growled Gaunt. 

She laughed. “Other people’s rightness is frequently 
our wrong. I’ve often heard you say that.” 

He was silent. Her argument was beyond him. 
“What hurts me,” he said finally, and the anger had left 
his voice, ‘‘is the way he did it. I’ve tried so hard to 
be close to the boy. Why didn’t he tell me what was 
in his mind? Why didn’t he give me his confidence? 
That hurts, Eleanor — it hurts like the devil!” 

She nodded sympathetically. “‘It seems to be the 
law. Children won’t trust us— it’s instinctive with 
them. We're their dead past. They’re afraid of us — 
and we of them. It’s cruel — but it’s so. The butterfly 
does not go back to its cocoon.” 

He reverted to the old query. ‘‘ Why do they mean so 
much to us?” he mused. Then he shook his head wearily. 
“T give it up.” 

“Tt’s like the tide rising over the rocks,’ she said 
gently. ‘ We can’t stop it or alter it. New days — new 
ways.” 

“We're getting old,” he said soberly. “ Do you realize 
that?” 

“ Our bodies, Homer,” was her reply, as her eyes met 
his. ‘‘ That is all.” 

“We haven’t made much of our lives, have we,” he 
muttered moodily, as if he had not heard her. 

She looked away, to the shimmering blue of the Lake. 
Spring was on the threshold once more, and a robin 
twittered on the cornice outside the window. “I have 
an odd notion about that,’ she murmured. ‘‘ Sometimes 
I think that the sorrow and the disappointment we have 
known is but a preparation for something to come. We 
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shall die presently, Homer, you and I, and put the © 
struggle by. But the part of us that hopes and dreams © 
and remembers — that will not die. There may be more ~ 
of suffering in store for both of us — but we’ll hold our 
heads up, won’t we, smiling through —and there will | 
be a reward for that. I’m quite sure of it. Oh, 
quite.” : 

“T’d like to chuck the whole dreary business,” he cried, 
fiercely gripping her hand. ‘‘ And—and oh, what do 
they call it — just run away — with you.” 

“But you won’t, will you, Homer,” she answered, 
looking at him fixedly. 

He was silent for a moment, staring at his plate. — 
“No,” he muttered. ‘I won’t. I'll stick it.” 

“Perhaps,” she said softly, “that is why I love you 
so much.” 


Gaunt stared at the little man with the ascetic face 
and the close-cropped iron-gray hair, seated across the 
desk from him. ‘“ They say you’re the best corporation 
lawyer in the United States,” he said slowly. ‘“‘ The 
very best, Estey.” 

“They are very kind,” murmured the little man, with 
a faint smile. 

“ And you say the game’s up? ”’ 

The smile left the little man’s face, and a slight tremor, 
which might have been meant for a shrug, ran through 
his shoulders. “We can’t go beyond the Supreme 
Court’s ruling. They’ve held it to be a combination in 
restraint of trade.” 

“It’s a combination to develop — education!” grum- 
bled Gaunt. ‘‘ The —the fools.” 

‘We did our best,” said the little man wearily. 

Gaunt nodded. “I know you did. Well 2 ae 
rose and stood at the window, looking down at the traffic 
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crowding the street. “I never gave up hope, Estey. It’s 
been hard going, at times. The panic nearly wrecked 
things. But I hung on. I knew I was right. The 

thing was so obvious — pool costs and cut ’em. No 
one would profit but the people. Damn it, that’s what 
makes me so sore. We've made enough out of the old 

cut-throat game. Some of us have grown rich out of it. 

But the people don’t seem to want to profit, do they? 
Say ‘trust’ to them — and they see red.” 

“But the Supreme Court —” interposed the lawyer 
gently, “ doesn’t really < 

“Oh the Supreme Court,” snapped Gaunt irrita- 
bly. “It’s nothing but the reflection of the popular 
mind. A lot of pettifogging old lawyers — with blinders 

- on —they can’t see anything but their law books.” 

The lawyer looked grieved, and he coughed. Gaunt 
chuckled mirthlessly. “If those old women in their 
black gowns say it’s so, why —it must be, I suppose.” 

“We did our best,” said the lawyer again. 

Gaunt’s face hardened, as he turned from the window. 
“Oh, of course you did. [’m not kicking about that. 
But I wish to God there was somebody in our govern- 
ment besides lawyers. When they aren’t crooked, they’re 
hair-splitting visionaries, who x 

The lawyer interrupted him. “ They are reflections of 
the people, quite as much as the Supreme Court is,” he 
said stiffly. There are dishonest lawyers, beyond a doubt, 
and visionaries as well— many of them. But there are 
also dishonest business men, are there not — and foolish 
ones?” 

_ Gaunt’s laugh was appreciative. “ Apologies, Estey. 
I’m saying things I don’t really mean, of course. Only — 
this is a blow. A hard blow, Estey. I’ve spent a good 
part of my life trying to put this thing over. I’ve sweat 
blood over it. Not for myself — honestly it hasn’t been 
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«tote 


for that. I thought it was a good thing. It is a good 


thing! Some day, somebody’ll do it. He'll do it when — 
the people are ready for it — when they are able to see 


} 


that a merger — oh, well — what’s the use of bleating © 


about it. It’s done, that’s all there is to it. J— and the 
other fellows I’ve sold on the idea — we’re ahead of the 


game, I guess. Let it go at that. Tl stick the papers — 
in the safe — and when we’re all dead and gone, some | 
other chap’ll come along and use ’em. I guess we'll have © 


to be satisfied with that, eh? ”’ 

The lawyer held out his white hand. “I’m sorry, 
Gaunt — very sorry. I’ve known what it meant to 
you — personally. I’ve done everything I could. But 
you are right —it simply isn’t the time.” 

Gaunt took the hand extended to him — half the size 
of his own —and gripped it. “I’ve often wondered,” 
he said moodily, “ whether that guy who hung ‘to hell 
with the people ’ on me was responsible for the time — or 
was simply a product of it?” 

The lawyer smiled as he rose. ‘“ That is like estab- 
lishing the priority of the chicken or the egg, isn’t it?” 

Gaunt stuck a cigar in his mouth and sat down at the 
desk, running through the papers before him. ‘‘ Well — 
that’s done,” he said in a changed voice, a sharp, nervous 
voice. “I’m back where I started. I’m just a busi- 
ness man now. All I’m expected to do is to get all 
that can be gotten. Well— watch me. I wish you were 
a newspaper reporter, Estey. I'd give you something 
more than ‘to hell with the people’ to stick on the front 
page!” 

“ Better watch your step,” warned the lawyer cau- 
tiously. 


Gaunt nodded. “I will—and the dear people can_ 


watch theirs! ” 
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It was an eventful morning. The door had scarcely 
closed behind Estey, when it opened again, and the smil- 
ing, ruddy countenance of O’Dea appeared. 

_ “ Hello,” exclaimed Gaunt, looking up from his desk. 
“ Elow’d you get in?” 

O’Dea grinned cheerfully. “ Your girl told me you’d 
left word that you weren’t to be disturbed — so I walked 
in. Busy, eh?” 

Gaunt shook his head. “I just wanted to be alone — 
so I could have a good cry.. My heart’s broken, Fiske.” 

“ Anything serious? ” 

“To me—yes. The Supreme Court’s knocked our 
case out. We've got to dissolve.” 

The politician nodded. “I saw Estey on the stairs. 
He looked as if he’d been to a funeral.” 

“That’s the right word. He put me in the grave, all 
right —the best part of me, anyway.” Gaunt stared 
morosely out of the window. 

O’Dea was silent. His round face grew long in an 
expression of distress. He took a cigar from his pocket 
and lighted it, and smoked reflectively for a moment. 
“T’m sorry, Homer,” he said finally. “ But I’ve got to 
be a bit of a crepe-hanger myself.” 

Gaunt’s eyebrows rose at the tone. “ What’s up?” 
he asked, a little wearily, as if he did not particularly care. 
“The body going to be burned by the public hangman? ”’ 

O’Dea hesitated. ‘ Well — something like that.” He 
seated himself carelessly on the edge of the desk, swing- 
ing one leg over the other and staring at the pattern 
in the carpet. “ Fact is,’ he said presently, “ we’re in 
for sort of a mess.” 

«sé Wee? 39 

“ Well—I don’t think there’ll be any roses pinned 
on me. But then, I’m famous as a sinner. I’m used 
to brickbats. You aren't.” 
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“T had one this morning,” said Gaunt sourly. 

“ That was nothing,’ was O’Dea’s curt remark. “ That _ 
was just a curtain raiser.” 

“Tf you'll get to the point, I’ll be obliged,” snapped — 
Gaunt irritably. He realized that he was tapping the 
desk with the end of his pencil, and he threw it away, 
with a muttered expletive. ‘‘Damn—I’m nervous!” _ 

“You will be—if you aren’t now,’ was O’Dea’s © 
cheerful rejoinder. ‘ Here’s the picture, my boy. Re- 
member that lad who got that ‘to hell with the people’ 
interview from you?” 

“T’m not likely to forget him — why?” 

“ Well, he’s been teaching out at the University 
Gaunt nodded. ‘“ Yes, I know. My daughter sits at 
his feet. Thinks he’s marvellous. Quotes his books at 
me. What about him?” 

“Maybe she won’t think he’s so marvellous, when she — 
knows more about him. Fact is, he’s a busy little re-— 
former — goes in for what he calls politics, on the side. — 
Even got himself elected alderman from the silk-stock- 
inged ward he lives in. And he’s been making a lot 
of trouble in the Council.” 

“Trouble? For whom?” 

O’Dea’s chest rippled in a sudden explosive laugh. 
“For whom? Why, for me, of course. I had things 
pretty well lined up. Old Johnny Conlin ran things, and 
Kennedy, that sanctimonious old duffer from the twenty- 
first, could shoot off his mouth as much as he liked — 
his claws were drawn. The mayor knows which side 
his bread is buttered on, and he’s careful how he swings 
the gavel. But this kid, Randall, being a newspaper man 
once, knows how to use publicity. That fat-headed Mick | 
from the eighteenth, O’Malley, used some strong lan- 
guage one night, a week or so ago, and Randall nearly 
knocked him into the balcony. It was all stage-play, of 
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course — but the papers featured it, and the boy’s wear- 
ing a halo now. You know the stuff — the fearless bat- 
tler for the peoples’ rights—down with the Gray 
Wolves — the council must be purged of the horrible 
taint of Fiske O’Dea. It’s old — but it’s always good.” 

“ Well — and what’s Randall and his virtue got to 
do with me? ” broke in Gaunt. 

“ A lot,” replied O’Dea curtly. “ He’s been stirring up 
a lot of stuff — among other things, the school board.” 

“Oh, ho,” said Gaunt, covering his mouth with his 
hand, as if he wanted to conceal its expression. 

“* Oh, ho,’ is right. He’s making a hell of a stink. 
And God knows it isn’t hard. The school board’s been 
pulling some awful raw stuff lately. I’ve warned ’em — 
but they wouldn’t listen to me. Now they’re going to 
find out the old man knew something. Some of ’em will 
wear stripes before this is over — you watch.” 

“You're not serious?” exclaimed Gaunt, his face 
paling. 

“ Never more so,” answered O’Dea, shaking his head. 
“ Every so often the public gets thirsty for blood, and the 
papers supply the victims. Ordinarily, this guy Randall 
wouldn’t be good for a stickful, over with the comics. 
But it’s all front page now. Why, they’re even begin- 
ning to boom him for mayor —on a ‘clean-up’ cam- 
paign — sweetness and light for our dear city.” The 
politician’s lip curled cynically. “ That’s silly, of 
course — but he can make it hot while he has the chance.” 

“ But what can he do?”’ cried Gaunt. 

O’Dea tossed the end of his cigar into the cuspidor and 
slipped off the desk. “He’s already done it, my lad. 
The grand jury’s in session now, considering the evi- 
dence — la-de-da —there’s plenty of it, too! Saxton’s 
just a plain burglar, of course — I’ve told the mayor time 
and again he ought to can him. Well, they’ve got the 
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goods on him—proper. And Melroy—ooh!” He 
held his nostrils with a significant gesture. ‘‘ Some of 
the deals he’s put over — contracts — ooh!” 

Gaunt’s sudden pallor had left him, and the blood, 
rushing back, had made his face a dark crimson. “ You 
talk as if they were going to get me too?” he said 
bluntly. 

O’Dea’s nod was blithe. ‘“‘ They’re almost certain to 
hang an indictment on you, Homer,” he said calmly. 
“Flaherty, in the corporation counsel’s office, told me 
that. He said they’d try to head it off — but you know 
what a grand jury is when it gets the bit in its teeth. 
It'd indict the Pope for bigamy!” 

“ Good God,” muttered Gaunt, biting ie lip. 

“You'll need all the help he can give you,” was O’Dea’s 
cheerful comment on his exclamation. 

Gaunt was silent, staring at his papers. ‘ What had — 
I better do?” he asked finally. “ Estey’s not the man for 
a case like this.” 

“ He’s too honest,’ agreed O’Dea. ‘“ You want a 
crooked lawyer when you’re dealing with crooks. And 
believe me, nobody can be crookeder than a reformer 
when he’s out for victims! But you don’t need a lawyer, 
Homer.” 

“ But —if I’m indicted 

“Don’t say if — say when — for you’re going to be, 
Homer — sure as fate. But we'll wait and see who 
tries it. Then we'll turn on a little ‘ infloonce ’, as Johnny 
Conlin calls it. Flaherty said it would probably be Berk- 
holder.” He whistled. ‘“ The Judge and I are old pals. 
And I’ve never asked him for anything — yet.” 

“But how the devil can they get an indictment?” cried 
Gaunt, perplexed. ‘‘ They haven’t a shred of evidence.” 

O’Dea laughed softly. ‘The worst is yet to come. 
They’ve got Miner.” 
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“Miner!’’ The color slowly receded from Gaunt’s 
cheeks, and his hand trembled visibly. 

“The same. They bluffed him and scared the life 
out of him— gave him a lovely picture of the cell he 
was going to occupy—unless—he squealed. Well, 
Wattie’s no moral giant. He squealed, all right. Oh, 
he gave a beautiful squeal. Told everything he knew, 
and a lot he didn’t. Flaherty says when he began unload- 
ing, he wore out two stenographers. They couldn’t 
hardly stop him.” 

“The —” A bitter oath was ripped from Gaunt’s 
lips. 

O’Dea nodded. “Of course. But that doesn’t sur- 
prise you, does it? And you can’t blame anybody but 
yourself. I’ve always told you you ought. to tie a can 
to that chap.” 

“ And let his wife and children starve?” interrupted 
Gaunt, under his breath. 

O’Dea shot a quizzical glance at Gaunt. “ D’ you — 
have you any reason for supposing that — er — Miner 
could be — jealous? ” 

Gaunt stirred restlessly in his chair. “I haven't 
thought an awful lot about what he thinks.” ; 

“Tt might have been wiser if you had,” said O’Dea 
dryly. 

Gaunt looked up, frowning. ‘“ Now what d’ you mean 
by that, eh?” ; 

“ Nothing particular, only — well, I make a living by 
knowing what goes on, Homer. I’ve got quite a payroll 
of people who keep me posted. You're pretty friendly 
with Mrs. Miner.” 

Gaunt’s brow grew black. ‘ You were talking about 
Miner,” he said with cold emphasis. 

O’Dea nodded. ‘So I was. Miner’s friends have 
eyes too. He—vwell, why kid yourself, Homer? If 
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Miner could see you breaking stone at Joliet, he wouldn’t 
shed any tears, I guess.” 

“Not many,” agreed Gaunt, with a mirthless little 
laugh. “The idiot! Well— what shall I do about it?” 

“Nothing. Lie low. Keep your eye on Miner. If 
there are any records around that wouldn’t read well — 
burn ’em. And leave the rest to me.” O’Dea picked up 
his hat and turned toward the doorway. “ And don’t 
read the papers, Homer.” 

“ He’s a drunken bum, that’s what he is,’ mused 
Gaunt pensively, tearing a bit of paper into tiny strips. 
“Damn him!” 

“Sure he is,’ agreed O’Dea cheerfully, with his 
hand on the door knob. “ Bites the hand that fed him, 
and all that. But don’t let it worry you, Homer. When 
this has blown over, you can take him up some dark alley 
and knock his block off.” 

Gaunt made no reply. He sat like a statue, his chin 
supported on his interlaced fingers, his eyes, smoldering 
somberly, staring into vacancy. 


y 


CHAPTER XXVII 


Gaunt was not long in finding corroboration of O’Dea’s 
information. It was in the evening papers, two days 
later. The headlines screamed at him: “ SCHOOL 
HEADS INDICTED.” He bought a paper, instinctively 
casting a furtive glance behind him, wondering if he had 
been recognized. He had the curiously unpleasant notion 
that countless eyes were fixed upon him, 

It was some time before he got up courage enough 
to take the paper from his pocket and read it, in the 
publicity of the street car. There were no details given, 
he found. Apparently the news had come in too late 
for more than brief treatment under the “last minute ” 
caption. But.the facts were there. He, together with a 
dozen others, of major and minor venality, had been in- 
dicted for “irregularities” in the management of the 
city’s schools. 

He gritted his teeth, and his body stiffened, as if to 
receive a blow. He stuffed the paper back into his pocket. 
There was no other news he cared to read — or could, 
if he had cared to. 

When he reached home, he found his wife “ lying 
down,” a phrase she used, with increasing frequency, 
to alleviate what had really become a chronic invalidism. 
He leaned over the bed and kissed her gently, as was his 
custom. To which she replied, as always, with her regular 
question, “Did you have a hard day at the office, 
Homer? ” 

“No,” he answered quickly. “In fact I had a very 
interesting day. Oh, very.” 
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She sighed. “ Ah, to be out in the busy life of the 
world! I—JI haven’t felt very well to-day, Homer. I ~ 
thought I’d lie down. I’m sure I'll feel stronger 
to-morrow.” 

He stroked her pale forehead. ‘“ Of course you will. 
And don’t you worry about dinner. Alice will take care 
of me.” 

“My little girl!” Ivy closed her eyes. “ This is 
Saturday. She ought to be home by now. Oh, I'll be 
so glad when she comes home for good. I—I get 
lonely, sometimes.” 

The front doorbell sounded. “That must be she!” 
cried Ivy, a dimple forming in each cheek, as she smiled. 
““ She’s come at last!” Then the smile faded, and she 
looked very wan and tired as she fell back against the 
pillows. “‘ These week-ends are so short. She’s hardly 
here before she has to go back again. Oh, it seems as 
if I could hardly wait before she’s here for good.” 

“Tt won’t be long now, dear,” said Gaunt soothingly. 
“ She’ll soon be graduating.” 

Ivy’s mind, always preoccupied with matters domestic, 
gave her husband a little push. “ Run now, Homer — get 
washed up for dinner. You mustn’t be late. We have a 
new cook, you know. And Allie will want the bathroom.” 

Gaunt yielded to her insistence and went out of the 
room. He met his daughter at the head of the stairs, 
just coming up. She kissed him, rather absently, he 
thought, and with a brief, “‘ H’lo, dad,” went on into her 
mother’s room. ; 

When he returned from the bathroom, Ivy called to 
him. “ Dinner’s ready, Homer. Alice has gone down 
already.” 

He waved a kiss to her and turned at the stairs. Then 
he stopped. A curious sound, coming from his wife’s 
room, had checked him. It sounded like some one weep- 
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ing. “ What’s the matter, Ivy,” he called, a sudden alarm 
_ catching at his throat. 

There was no answer for a moment. Then Ivy’s calm, 
slightly querulous voice came to him. “ Nothing, Homer 
— nothing at all. Please hurry down, won’t you. Every- 
thing ‘Il be cold.” 

He hesitated a moment longer. Then he went 
downstairs. 

“T thought I heard your mother crying,” he said, as 
he seated himself at the dinner table. “ You — you didn’t 
say anything to her, Alice?” 

His daughter shot a curious, rather scared glance at 
him, coloring slightly. He wondered why. “I?” she 
echoed. “ About what?” 

“ Oh, nothing. Only sometimes, you know — you say 
things, in that quick way of yours—rather painfully 
new-fashioned things. Your mother’s an old-fashioned 
woman, Allie.” 

The girl nodded, but said nothing. 

Ivy had been weeping, then. “ What did you say, 
Alice?” he demanded sternly. “I won’t have you bully- 
ing your mother!” 


“Please, father—’’ Two small tears appeared in 
the corners of Alice’s eyes, which she wiped away with 
the corner of her napkin. “ After dinner, if you like. 
Not now.” 

“ As you prefer,” he said, the sternness gone from his 
voice. “ I’m sorry.” 


“No sorrier than I am,” she returned, staring at her 
untasted soup. 

It was not a pleasant dinner. Gaunt found himself 
almost without appetite, and the sight of his daughter, 
staring pensively at her plate, making little designs with 
bread crumbs and eating nothing, did not serve to whet 
it. Even the cook, seeing course after course return, 
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scarcely touched, was thrust into a slough of despond. ~ 


“This is the first place I’ve ever been,’ she stormed — 


wrathfully, “ where the folks didn’t like my cooking.” 
“Your cookin’,” sneered the second maid. “ They 

never gave it a thought. Their minds is on higher things. 

They’ve had a row, I guess,” she finished darkly. 


When the wretched meal was ended, Gaunt led the way — 


to the living room. ‘‘ Now,” he said quietly. “ Tell me.” 

For reply, she put her slim hands on his shoulders and 
looked up into his eyes. Hers, he saw, were swimming 
mistily. ‘‘I—I never thought it was going to be so 
hard,” she whispered. 

“What is?’ His voice was more gentle. 

She hung her head. ‘“‘I—JI hardly know where to 
begin,” she stammered brokenly. 

He put his arm around her waist then, and led her to 
the lounge. ‘‘ Now,” he said, “ put your head on your 
old daddy’s shoulder and tell him your troubles. You’ve 
never been afraid to do that, have you?” 

“No,” she admitted. ‘‘ But this — this is so different.” 

“But I’m not. And this is my day for listening to 
troubles — oh, very different troubles! ” 

“Well—” She hesitated a moment. Then her lips 
hardened, in a fashion he recognized as curiously like his 
own. “ You remember the professor, the one I’ve often 
talked about? ” 

“ The fellow si 

She nodded, putting a silencing finger on his lips. 
“The very same. But you’ve never been fair to him, you 
know. It wasn’t his fault that they printed those dread- 
ful headlines. And he’s always insisted they didn’t even 
print the interview correctly. They — they garbled it. 
And i 

“Well,” he interrupted her. “ And what is Mr. Randall 
up to now?” 
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She was silent for a moment, something like apprehen- 
sion in her eyes. ‘‘ He’s asked me to marry him,” she 
finally brought herself to whisper. 

He ought to have expected it, Gaunt told himself after- 
ward. Countless signs had pointed to it. But when the 
blow fell, it fell without warning. Gaunt looked at his 
daughter dumbly. ‘“‘ He — he asked you to marry him,” 
he repeated, under his breath. ‘“‘ Well, well — my little 
Allie!” He put his arm around her and drew her to 
him. ‘“ Why — you're only a child, little girl! ” 

“Tm as old as mother was,” she answered, burying 
her face in his coat sleeve. 

“So you are,’ mused her father. ‘All grown up. 
Well, well.” Then suddenly the revery left him, and a 
hot anger took its place. “‘ Have you thought of your 
mother?” he demanded fiercely, through his teeth. 

“T haven't thought of anything else,’ she sobbed. 
“Tt’s dreadful! ” 

He was silent a moment, struggling to control what 
he recognized as an altogether irrational temper. ‘“‘ 1 — 
I take it, you didn’t refuse this man’s proposal? ” 

Her silence, evidently, was assent. 

* But you can’t go off with him,” stormed her father. 
“Not now. You can’t. Not with Edgar wandering over 
the face of the earth. It isn’t fair.” His voice changed 
abruptly. “ You wouldn’t have the heart to do it, would 
you, Alice?” he pleaded. 

She raised her tearful face to his. “‘ Don’t make it 
any harder than it has to be,’ she begged. ‘‘ Oh, daddy 
—can’t you see the place it puts me in? Of course I 
don’t want to leave mother—and you. And yet — 
there’s my duty to be considered.” 

“Your what?’’ There was something like a sneer in 
Gaunt’s tone. 

“My duty,” she repeated thoughtfully. “ My duty 
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And then, there’s my duty to myself. I have a life to | 


live — somehow, it’s wrong to always look backward.” — 

‘““When I was a boy, what was called filial piety was 
considered a virtue,’ said Gaunt harshly. “It’s ‘ old- 
fashioned,’ I suppose, now.” 


‘““No— but our generation looks at it rather more — 


reasonably than your’s did, I think,” answered Alice, dry- 
ing her eyes and sitting up. “ Filial piety can be very 
beautiful. It can also be very dreadful. It’s a dreadful 


thing, isn’t it, if the happiness of the old must be attained — 


at the price of their children’s happiness.” 
“Good God!” exclaimed Gaunt, staring at his 


daughter as if she were a creature upon whom he had | 


never set eyes before. “ Was I — was I like you — when 
I was your age?” 

She considered that question judiciously, her chin rest- 
ing in her hand. Presently her lip began to quiver, and 
a mischievous little twinkle appeared in her eyes. 
“ Didn’t you — didn’t you treat Gran’pa Grossman rather 
roughly, daddy? ” 

Gaunt opened his mouth as if to answer; then closed 
it again. ‘‘ You're a clever girl, Alice,’ he muttered 
weakly. 

She made no effort to follow up her triumph. “I sup- 
pose,’ she went on pensively. “The reason parents act 
so upset when their children get ready to leave them is 
because their children embody and symbolize their van- 
ished youth. No doubt, when I get old, and have 
children . 

“Good God!” exclaimed Gaunt for the second time. 
It was an expression of sheer amazement. “Do you 
mean to say you think |— I’m — old?” 

Alice laughed lightly, giving her father a gentle tap 
on the wrist. “It’s a relative word, daddy, mine. Of 
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course you’re old —to me. Just as I’m frightfully young 

—to you. But you think. you’re just as young as you 
ever were — and [ think I’ll never be any older than I 
-am this minute.” 

For a moment, Gaunt was incapable of speech. He 
continued to stare at his daughter, his eyes clouded with 
perplexity and a dumb, inarticulate pain. ‘“ Your poor 
mother,” he murmured finally, as if that were all he could 
think of to say. 

» Alice nodded. ‘“‘ It wili be hard for her,’’ she admitted. 
“ But it had to come, sooner or later. And I should think 
she'd find it pleasanter than to see me slowly dry up into 
a withered old maid.” 

“You — you're not very sentimental, are you, Alice? ” 
said her father slowly. 

She cocked her head on one side, in a way she had 
when she considered a question. “If you mean by that, 
looking at things through pink glasses — no, I guess I’m 
not. But there’s sentiment enough, I think, even if you 
look at things the way they are. It’s the difference in age 
—and point of view, daddy. If some of the things you 
think are beautiful and wonderful I think are ugly and 
sordid, it works just as well the other way. I find plenty 
of things to be romantic and sentimental about — things 
that simply make you angry or disgusted.” 

“ For instance? ”’ he demanded truculently. 

She frowned. It was evident that she had no wish 
to be drawn into an argument. ‘“ Well — you have noth- 
ing but anger for the growth of liberalism — the dawn 
of a new democracy — enslaved people casting off their 
chains — but it’s thrilling to me.” 

A wry smile curled Gaunt’s lips. ‘“‘ I—TI guess I don’t 
understand,” he said lamely. ‘‘ Getting sentimental over 
—over politics. No, I guess I don’t.” 

She shrugged her slim shoulders. ‘“ Women have 
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come out of the kitchen, daddy,” she said calmly. ‘ You © 
might as well recognize it.” ’ 

He was silent for a moment. Then, “ Tell me,” he — 
shot at her suddenly, “what do you know of this man © 
Randall? ” 

She responded in frank amazement. ‘“ What do I - 
know of him? Why—I know everything there is to — 
know, I think!” 

“ Are you sure?” 

She laughed, quite unaffected by his gravity. “ That’s 
another way in which our generation differs from yours, 
daddy. We've perhaps taken a little of your sentiment 
from this business of marriage — but we’ve put sense in — 
its place. I suppose it will shock you out of your dear 
old skin when I tell you that we’ve presented each other — 
with medical certificates * 

He neither laughed nor gave expression to the amaze- — 
ment he undeniably felt. He was in the clutches of a 
mounting anger now, and though he struggled against 
it, his voice shook slightly. “I hope you are mistaken,” 
he said slowly. , “‘ I hope you do not know as much about 
this man as you think you do.” 

There was something in his tone which made Alice 
clutch at her throat. “Why, daddy—what do you 
mean? ” 

“Wait.” He went out to the hall and returned with 
the evening paper, which he tossed in her lap. “ You 
haven’t seen it, have you?” 

“No.” Wondering, her gaze followed his finger. 

“There,” he said in a harsh voice. “ Just the bald 
facts. The details will be out to-morrow.” 

“ But —I don’t understand.” Then her eye fell on 
her father’s name. ‘‘ Oh, daddy — it isn’t true. It can’t 
be!” She sprang to her feet and threw her arms around — 
his neck. 
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Almost roughly, he freed himself. ‘“ Ah, but it. can 
be—it is. One of these days your father’s going to 
be tried in a court of law — and if what they say is true, 
he’s going to the penitentiary. You didn’t know any- 
thing about it, eh?” 

“ Not a word,” she cried tearfully. 

“Ah—then you don’t know him as well as you 
thought you did.” Gaunt’s lip curled in a sneer. “ Your 
young man didn’t tell you, did he, who was responsible 
for this situation? ” 

“No. I knew, of course, that he was active in a 
clean-up of the school board. But I didn’t know that 
you ” 

Gaunt lighted a cigar, with forced nonchalance. ‘‘ Well 
—I'm one of the fish in his net. What do you think 
of him now —eh? Still anxious to marry the man that 
first made me notorious — and then tries to send me to 
jail? Well — what about it?” 

For a moment Alice sat silent, staring at the floor. 
Then she looked up, her face set and pale, and looked 
squarely at her father. Her expression was oddly like 
his, the same grim lines of determination around the 
square jaw, the same sharp intentness in the eyes. “In 
the first place,” she said quickly, “he didn’t know you 
were going to be —to be indicted.” She stumbled over 
the word. ‘If he had, he’d have told me. Clive isn’t in 
the habit of concealing unpleasant things from me. In 
the second place, it wasn’t he who got you into this 
situation, was it?” 

“Tt was the grand jury, I suppose,” said her father 
dryly. 

“No,” she snapped, and her voice cut him like a knife. 
“You can be honest with me. It was Homer Gaunt, 
wasn't it?” 

He cursed himself for his weakness, but he had to 
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drop his eyes before the accusation in hers. He sighed, 
overcome by a momentary gust of self-pity. “I— feel 
like King Lear,” he muttered weakly. 

“Tt’ll be a good thing if you tell me the whole story,” 
she continued coolly. “I think I’d rather hear it from 
you — than from the papers.” 

“Let your young man tell you,” he growled. “I’m 
at the disadvantage of feeling no sense of guilt.” 


dP SE SOE 


She was inexorable — unbelievably hard, he thought. — ) 


He quailed before her determination. “ Must I go on 
trial — now?” he asked, with an attempt at a smile. 
She nodded gravely. “I think so.” 
“Tt—it’s a long story,” he began —and hesitated. 
“ Oh — what’s the use? You couldn’t understand.” 


iy 


“Let me try.” There was sympathy in her tone. He 


softened under it. 


“ Well — it isn’t such a long story, either.” He sank — 


into a chair, and his eyes closed. “It’s quite simple, 
really. It merely comes down to this — that what’s right 
and what’s wrong changes with the calendar.” 

“Just what I’ve been telling you,’ she said remorse- 
lessly. 

He winced at that. “ Don’t, Allie — please,” he begged. 
“Let me tell my story — and draw what conclusions you 
will. And remember —if I don’t quite understand the 
way you look at things, you don’t understand mine. You 
said that yourself.” 

She nodded. “Go on, daddy.” 

Slowly, with numerous halts to check himself, mani- 
festly striving to be accurate, and with characteristically 
no attempt to spare or justify himself, he told the story 
of his life and its significance — his boyhood ambitions, 
the obstacles he had had to surmount, his triumphs, and 
the price he had paid for them. “ Do you understand —a 
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little?” he asked with a pathetic wistfulness, when he 
had finished. 

His daughter nodded, the tears pouring down her 
cheeks. “I —TI feel as if I’d only just become acquainted 
with you,” she said, choking over the words. She went 
to him then, and kissed him gently on the forehead. 
“What an old idealist you are — what a dreamer!” 

“I —TI guess I am,” he muttered ruefully. “ They — 
they don’t seem to play the game my way, any more.” 

“Things are different,’ agreed Alice quietly. ‘“ Oh, 
daddy — my poor daddy!” 

Gaunt’s moment of weakness passed. He drew himself 
up stiffly in the chair, and the old flash came back into 
his eyes. “ Things may be different,” he said grimly. 
“But I’m not dead yet. There’s still some life in the 
old dog. I’ve done my share of scrapping. I guess I'll 
keep on.” 

“What — what does this indictment really mean?” 
she asked fearfully. 

“Tt means,” he answered harshly, “that I’m charged 
with various crimes that’ll send me to Joliet —if they 
can be proved. But they can’t prove ’em. By heaven, 
they can’t!” 

“ But are the charges — true?” 

His eyes met hers without flinching. “In every par- 
ticular,” he said slowly. 

“Oh, daddy.” She covered her face with her 
handkerchief. 

“T’ve played the game according to the rules,” he 
went on evenly. “The rules, unfortunately, have been 
changed. That’s all. Your young man’s one of those 
who are making the new ones.” 

She dropped her handkerchief, and her eyes flashed. 
*“T suppose you think I ought to drop — him? ” she de- 
manded hotly. 
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He was silent for a moment. Then he asked softly, 
“Do you think — when he knows the whole situation — 
he’ll try to get me out of this mess?”’ 

The question found her momentarily unprepared. The 
light died out of her eyes, and they grew misty, as she 
considered it. Then she straightened her head, and her 
glance met the inquiry in her father’s eyes. “ I —I don’t 
think he will,’ she answered, as if the words were torn 
from her by force. 

“ Then,” said Homer Gaunt slowly, “he must be a 
man.” He rose from his chair and went to his daughter. 
He put his hand on her shoulder, which shook with the 
sobs she strove vainly to repress. “I—TI think I’d 
object to him as a son-in-law if he let sentiment interfere 
with what he thought was right.” 

“Oh, daddy!” cried Alice, clutching at her father’s 
hand. 

“You see,” said Gaunt, and there was a curious little 
twinkle in his eye. ‘‘ My ancestors cursed me with a 
queer sort of a conscience, and I —— I’ve never been able 
to cure myself of it.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


Gaunt had a telephone message from Eleanor early 
the next morning. ‘“ Meet me at Lincoln’s Monument,” 
she said. “ We'll walk, and you'll make me understand 
this dreadful thing. It’s terrible.” 

“ Silly — rather!” he muttered, as he hung up the 
receiver. 

“Now then,” she cried, when he joined her in the 
Park. “ Begin at the beginning and tell me the whole 
story. Didn’t you know it was coming? ” 

“Oh, I knew there was a reform wave on, of course,” 


he answered a little wearily. ‘ But I didn’t think I was 
going to play such a prominent part.” Then he told her 
about Miner’s “squealing’’—only he did not use 


O’Dea’s vivid word: he called it “giving State’s 
evidence.” 

She faced him when he had finished, her eyes brilliant 
and hard. ‘‘ How cowardly!” she cried hotly. “ And 
how perfectly true to form! Oh, how could he — after 
all you’ve done for him.” 

“Perhaps he knew how much I’ve done — for im,” 
answered Gaunt with a little chuckle. 

“And your daughter’s attitude — it’s beyond me.” 

“When Ivy had to choose between me —and her 
father — she chose me,” said Gaunt quietly. ‘‘ Don’t 
blame Alice —I admire her for it.” 

“ T despise her!” cried Eleanor angrily. “I shouldn't, 
maybe — but I do.” 

Gaunt smiled. “ It’ll come out all right. O’Dea seems 
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to think he can handle the situation. Of course the 
notoriety is not very agreeable — but we can’t help that, 
can we?” 

“Are you really as optimistic as you sound?” asked 
Eleanor, her eyes wide with alarm. ‘‘1—TI nearly had 
heart failure when I read the paper this morning.” 

“What did Watson say about it?” asked Gaunt 
curiously. 

She shrugged her shoulders disdainfully. “I haven’t — 
seen him for two days. He’s afraid to come home, I 
guess. He knows what I’ll have to say to him.” 

“T imagine you could be very cruel if you wanted to 
be, couldn’t you?” said Gaunt, smiling. 

Her lips hardened. ‘“ Let’s not discuss that,’ she an- 
swered. Then her mood changed, and she was all tender- 
ness. ‘“‘Oh, Homer — my dearest,” she cried, taking his 
arm in hers. ‘“ How life has buffeted you! Every one 
you've tried to help has turned upon you. The 
people a 

““The damned people,” he corrected her gravely. “I 
committed ’em to damnation, you know.” 

“T can’t joke about it,’ she said, her lip quivering. 
“When I think of it all—your children, this man 
Randall, the way the newspapers talk about you, and now, 
Watson — after what he owes you— oh, I just can’t 
understand why it should be so. You, who are so 
honest, so fair, so generous ‘4 

“You'll have me blushing,” he chided her. 

“ But it’s true,” she insisted. ‘‘ You’re the noblest man 
I’ve ever known — and the world seems in a conspiracy 
to crucify you. Last night I came across a bit of poetry. 
» And when I read the papers this morning, I went back 
and cut it out. It seemed to fit you so perfectly. 
Listen ae 

They were on the edge of the south pond, and the ducks 
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squawked a throaty protest at the disturbance of their 
Sunday morning peace. ‘They object to poetry, it 
seems,” laughed Gaunt. 

“They aren’t any stupider than most of the humans,” 
replied Eleanor, as she opened her hand bag. ‘ Sit down 
here, Homer, and let me read this to you: 


“OQ Raphael! When Men the Fiend do fight, 
They conquer not upon such easy terms. 
Half serpent in the struggle grow these worms . 
. . . while mind is mastering clay 
Gross clay invades it.” 


“Ts that meant to be a picture of me?” asked Gaunt, 
when she had finished. 

She nodded, seriously. ‘‘ Doesn’t it tell the story of 
your life? Look back. Remember the high hopes with 
which you set off for the city? The great things you 
were going to do? And how you found yourself ham- 
pered, right from the start. Have you forgotten the rail- 
road strike?” 

“T’ll never forget that,” he answered, his eyes closing. 

“And then,’ she went on, “‘ your dreams — oh, 
Homer, can’t you see the irony init? The plumed knight 
on his charger, setting off to find the Holy Grail — pulled 
from his saddle by the groundlings, because he sat higher 


than they!” 
“That’s too deep for me,” said Gaunt humorously. 
-“Tt’s crystal-clear,” she cried. ‘‘ Have you forgotten 


how you used to talk of your plans, when you first started 
making schoolbooks — what you meant to do for educa- 
tion — ah, the passion you had for education! And now, 
the very people you wanted to help are dragging you into 
court — reviling you — trying to send you to prison.” 

“Tt is a little droll, isn’t it,’ he agreed with a wry 
smile, 
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“Tt isn’t droll — it’s tragic!’ cried Eleanor. “Oh, 
the folly of it. What a stupid world! When bigness 
emerges — always dragging it down to littleness — bury- 
ing it — destroying it!” 

Gaunt’s gaze drifted off across the pond, resting grate- 
fully on the soft greenness beyond. “ I’ve failed in every- 
thing I’ve tried,” he murmured wistfully. “And I’ve 
tried so hard. Nothing remains. It’s all turned to — 
nothing.” He opened his hands, staring at their 
emptiness. 

She put her hand on his arm. ‘‘ You’re mistaken, 
Homer,” she said gently. ‘‘ Something does remain — 
the best thing of all— and that is the love we have for 
each other. All else, perhaps, has crumbled and blown 
ea ay ere UL that grows fresher and more real as the 
years pass.’ 

He turned on her at that, glaring at her so fiercely that 
she grew frightened. ‘‘Wh—what is the matter, 
Homer?” she aed 

“ Matter? ”’ he fairly snarled. “ Ah—can’t you see? — 
You spout poetry at me, talk of love, put your hand on 
my arm — do you think there is no limit to my control? 
You talk of my ambitions, as if they were my life. Don’t 
you know that I am a man before all that? Can’t you 
see — oh, isn’t it clear enough, that I’m fair mad with 
passion for you — not words, not poetry — it’s the feel of 
you I want — my arms ache for it — oh ” His head . 
sank forward on his chest, as if the weight he bore had 
crushed him. “ Forgive me,” he said weakly. ‘I—I 
didn’t want it to come out! ” 

Shyly she put her hand in his. ‘‘ Take me, Homer,” 
she breathed. “I am yours —if you want me.” 

He trembled all through his body, and she could see 
little gleams of perspiration standing out on his fore- 
head. For an instant he held her hand so tightly she 
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thought she must cry out for the pain of it. And then, 
with a sudden thrust, brutal, forgetful of its strength, 
he sent her reeling toward the end of the bench. 

“No,” he said through his tight-clenched teeth. “No! 
If I want you—oh, my God! You—you’re every- 
thing! And yet—TI can’t. Do you understand? You 
are everything — everything —and yet, I—can’t — 
touch you. I can’t! I can’t!” 

“Yes, Homer,” she breathed. ‘I understand.” 


O’Dea was perfectly frank about Gaunt’s predicament. 
“They've got enough evidence to hang you, Homer,” 
he said with great cheerfulness. ‘‘ Other things being 
equal, the best you can hope for is a year or two in 
the pen.” 

“Nice prospect,’ muttered Gaunt, with a wry smile. 

“ However,’ continued O’Dea, “the other things 
aren't equal. They were wise enough to crab my act 
when I tried to have the case come before Berkholder. 
But I’ve still got an ace or two in the hole!” 

“Tm delighted,” said Gaunt ironically. 

O’Dea nodded. “ Dewes is going to try the case. 
He’s straight as a string—no business there. I sug- 
gested he quash the indictment — but he wouldn’t do 
it — said he’d examined the evidence, as far as the grand 
jury went —and it was water-tight.” 

“ But,’ stormed Gaunt, “it’s all hearsay and guess- 
work —all if’s and and’s, except — except ie aie 
hesitated, and his face darkened. 

“ Exactly,’ interposed O’Dea. “ Except — Miner. 
And there’s the rub. If he goes on the stand and shoots 
off his face the way he did before the grand jury 4 
O’Dea whistled softly. 

“He will,’ said Gaunt grimly. “I’ve had a talk 
with him. He’s scared stiff — for his own skin. Also, 
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he doesn’t mind taking a crack at me. Both motives, 
together — yes, he’ll talk, all right. He'll be the star 
witness for the State.” 

“Exactly.”” O’Dea slid off the corner of the desk and 
took a more comfortable position in one of Gaunt’s easy 
chairs. “ The court’s beyond reach, the witnesses are 
all primed, and behind the prosecution is the reform ele- 
ment — the fanatics — screaming for blood like a pack 
of wolves. If the thing comes to trial, it'll be good 
night for you, Homer — unless, of course, we’re able 
to fix the jury.” 

“Tt — it looks pretty bad,” agreed Gaunt gloomily. 

“‘ Sure — but not hopeless. You see, while lots of 
people are keen for a trial, also, there are lots who aren’t. 
Purvis and his outfit— for one. He has a lot of sleep- 
ing dogs he’d just as soon have left sleeping. Between 
him and me—TI’ve talked it all over with him — we 
draw enough water in the attorney’s office so that the 
case will be postponed. If we can stall it long encugh, 
the papers’ll get something else to interest ’em, wit- 
nesses may die or move to China or listen to the voice 
of reason.” He smiled cynically. “ Until, finally, the 
case’ll either be dropped, or, if it ever does come up, 
everybody’ll be acquitted and you can breathe again, old 
boy.” 

Gaunt’s eyes lighted hopefully. “I don’t know 
what I'd do without you, Fiske! They’d get me sure.” 

“They may get you anyhow,” was O’Dea’s blunt 
reply. “The Tribune has been gunning for me for a 
long time. If it ever gets my scent in this case — wow, 
you'll hear the dogs howl! They’ll force the thing to 
trial—and with Miner to supply the ammunition, 
well — the only thing, then, will be to go shopping for 
jurors. And that’s risky.” 

“Miner,” growled Gaunt moodily. ‘“‘ It always comes 
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back to Miner. Lord —to think that wretched little 
beast holds the key to the situation.” 

O’Dea was silent for a moment, chewing his cigar, 
which had gone out. ‘‘ Why don’t you tell him a few 
things — straight,” he demanded presently. ‘‘ Make him 
see that if he squeals, he'll put his wife and kid on the 
street. He knows they’re dependent on you — not him. 
Jolt him, Homer.” 

Gaunt was silent in his turn. “ You don’t under- 
stand the man, Fiske,” he said at length. “In the first 
place, he knows I'll take care of his family — whether 
I’m in the pen, or out of it. Perhaps you didn’t know — 
but the part of his salary he gets direct doesn’t amount to 
much — enough to pay his club dues and buy cigars and 
clothes — that’s about all. The rest — goes to his wife.” 

O’Dea made a grimace of disgust. “ He’s a low dog, 
isn’t he!” 

Gaunt nodded apathetically. ‘‘ The other reason why 
any appeal to him wouldn’t do any good is the fact that 
he’s a coward. He’s got a fixed idea that unless he 
sends me up, he’ll go up himself.” 

“T wish he’d break his fat neck!” exclaimed O’Dea 
fervently. 

Gaunt nodded again. “ It isn’t stiff enough to break,” 
he sighed. “ It’d only bend!” 

O’Dea rose. “ Well — forget it for a while, Homer. 
Nothing’ll happen for a few months, anyway. And 
then, maybe something’ll happen. You never can tell.” 

“Forget it?” growled Gaunt. ‘Can a man forget 
the shadow of jail hanging over him?” 

“Can he?” responded O’Dea cheerfully. “It’s been 
hanging over me for twenty years. And look at me!” 
His ruddy countenance broke into an unaffected smile. 
“It’s what makes the game interesting! ” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


The “something” for which O’Dea had hoped did 
happen — a something so momentous that the cons and 
pros of bribery and embezzlement were overshadowed 
and lost. 

The charges and countercharges of domestic scandal 
vanished from the newspapers, and in their place stood 
smudgy black letters announcing that in a little Serbian 
village the blood of Austrian royalty had been spilled. 

Gaunt read the news and passed it by as of little con- 
sequence. But old Andy Weston shook his head. “I 
think it’s come at last,’ he said gravely. ‘ Europe is 
like a Prince-Rupert drop. You prick off the tiny little 
tail, and the whole thing flies into fragments! ” 

Gaunt’s skepticism vanished in the news of the days 
which followed. The Russian mobilization, England’s 
declaration of war—events of the greatest magnitude 
followed each other so rapidly that the papers, even 
with extra after. extra, could hardly keep up with them. 

“Tt’s war, all right,’ admitted Gaunt. “But it 
won't last. It can’t. A couple of months, maybe.” 

Weston was not so sure. “ This thing didn’t just 
happen, Homer. It’s been brewing a long time. Have 
you forgotten Fashoda—and Agadir? It— it’s a 
death grapple.” 

“You mean,” suggested Gaunt, dropping into the lan- 
guage of the prize ring, “ It won’t be settled on points — 
somebody’s going to take a knock-out? ” 

The older man nodded. ‘‘ That is exactly what I mean.” 
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The scock market, upon which coming events always 
cast their shadow, corroborated him. It wobbled mo- 
mentarily and then collapsed like a pricked balloon. 

Gaunt, his personal fears and anxieties quite for- 
gotten, pondered instinctively on how best to turn affairs 
to his own profit. Just as, long before, he had analyzed 
the advent of the automobile, in its relation to his busi- 
ness, and had embarked upon the manufacture of road 
maps in consequence, so he deliberated upon the sig- 
nificance of war — its significance for him, Homer Gaunt. 

“You're about theonly man I know who thinks it’s 
going to be a long war,” he said doubtfully to Weston, 
one afternoon. 

The older man shrugged his shoulders. “ I’m perhaps 
the only man you know who is intimately acquainted 
with two important factors. One is the extent of the 
German preparation — I spent. a number of years, you 
know, in Bonn and Heidelberg. Another is oe 

“ But as an economic problem,” interrupted Gaunt. 
“War, on such a scale, can’t last. They can’t pay for 
it. Why, every time one of those big guns is fired, it 
costs “ 

“T know nothing of economics,’ replied Weston 
-imperturbably. “That, no doubt, is why I esteem the 
spirit of a people to be so much more important than its 
banking system. I know the spirit of the French — the 
most warlike breed this old world has seen. Why, 
Homer, do you realize that military language is prac- 
tically all French? Their national history has been a 
series of truces interposed, interludes in an endless war. 
They thought they had forgotten the shame of 1870, and 
the annual ceremonies at the Strasbourg monument were 
considered as something of a joke. It was fashionable 
to turn up one’s nose at les révanchistes. But they have 
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neither forgotten—nor forgiven. The murder of © 


Jaures proves it.” 


“But France,” cried Gaunt, still unconvinced. “She © 


can’t support a long war.” 


“Don’t overlook Britain,’ said the older man calmly. | 


; 


“T think I know the temper of the British people — that 


altogether curious compound of Celt and Teuton — of 


poet and business man. The paradox was in the retreat © 


from Mons. The way those stiff-backed, wooden- 
headed Guardsmen marched like Mamelukes straight into 


=a 


death, without turning an eye to right or left! That, 
Homer, is England. Not at all brilliant, rarely even in- — 


telligent, but oh, so stubborn! She takes a much longer 
time than is necessary to finish what she starts — but 
she always finishes, Homer! ” 

“ That’s just patriotic claptrap,’ 


’ 


said Gaunt with deri- — 


sion. But the more he thought about it, the less like 


claptrap the words became. 

He thought about it, quite definitely, that afternoon. 
On his desk lay a pile of checks awaiting his signature. 
One of them was made out to “ Eleanor Miner.” He 
took it up and studied it, a faint smile playing about the 
corners of his mouth. Subconsciously, the word “ em- 
bezzlement”’ formed itself on his lips. It was not 
strange: it was a word not altogether disassociated with 
his name. He toyed with the check, an idea slowly 
forming in his brain. 

Then, abruptly, he took up his telephone and called his 
broker. Weston was right. It would be a long war. 
And if it were to be a long war, Europe would supply 
the fighting men, and the United States the munitions. 
The thing was clear. A fragment of verse flitted irrele- 
vantly through his mind: ‘‘ A foeman worthy of his 
steel.” Steel — the war would-be fought with it. Steel! 


Crisply, with a seeming casualness, he gave his order to 
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the broker. If his guess were right, he reflected, as he 
_ hung up the receiver, Eleanor would achieve independ- 
ence. If it were wrong — well, she need never know. 

He smiled contentedly. Then the smile faded, and his 
face grew dark. He'd put the money in trust — Miner’d 
never touch a penny of it—not a penny, by heaven! 

Miner! His fingers clenched. 

O’Dea made good his promise. The case of the State 
of Illinois vs. Homer Gaunt, et al, continued undecided. 
Postponement followed postponement. The State con- 
tinued to declare that it was “not ready.” And each 
time, despite the frantic protests of various individuals 
and committees, the Court granted a continuance. 

O’Dea grinned cheerfully and rubbed his hands. ‘‘ The 
war saved us,” he admitted frankly. “ Thank God for 
the rape of Belgium!” 

That was cynicism too rank for Gaunt to swallow, 
and he protested. But O’Dea merely slapped him on 
the back. ‘‘ Take your luck and be thankful for it, old 
blue nose!” he cried. “Don’t you know when you're 
well off?” 

“T wish it would be settled,” groaned Gaunt. 

“Maybe it never will be,” was O’Dea’s unconcerned 
response. “Cheer up, old dear. Haven’t you anything 
pleasant to think about?” 

Gaunt’s features relaxed at that. He had followed his 
first purchase of steel with others. And cannily, practic- 
ing the principle of diversification, he had bought into 
gunpowder as well. Each day, as he scanned the market 
reports, he smiled. It was a curious sort of smile: it had 
in it gratitude for the shrewd foresight of old Weston, 
a pleased anticipation of his telling Eleanor what he had 
done for her —and, finally, sheer amazement. Other 
men struggled so hard for riches — they seemed to come 
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to him almost without effort. And they meant so little. 
It was odd. 


There came a day when, as if by magic, the conviction © 


TaD ah CP 


spread that it was to be a long war — that war, indeed, 
was to be the sole occupation of the human race for some ~ 
time to come. And on that day —a day he had been © 


watching for — Gaunt took his profit in steel and muni- 


* 
x 


tions of war. And in the afternoon, still a little trem- 


bly from the strain of it all, he went over to Maxwell, 
at the bank, and with a manner which halted any comment 


or interrogation put the proceeds of his gamble into a _ 


trust fund, the beneficiary of which was Eleanor Jessup 
Miner. 


There was irony in the fact that on his return to the — 


office he should find a telephone call from her, asking 
that he drop in for a moment, on his way home. 


“Oh, Homer,” she said, when he came in, “ it’s get- 


ting worse and worse.” From the redness of her eyes, 
it was plain that she had been weeping. “ He’s been 
gambling again — and he’s sold the house.” 

“ He’s what?” 

She nodded listlessly. “I knew he would — sooner 
or later. We're going to take a flat up north, somewhere. 
But that doesn’t matter so much — with Jess away. It’s 
the bills. He’s taken to charging things to me.” 


“We'll stop that,” said Gaunt grimly. Then a shrewd — 


suspicion crossed his mind. “ You've been giving him 
money again? ” 

She averted her eyes, making no reply. 

“ Tell me — have you?” He took her, rather roughly, 
by the shoulders. 


She hesitated a moment. Then she broke down. 
““ He — he said he had an opportunity to— to get back — 
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everything,” she admitted tearfully. ‘‘ He begged me 
so —I couldn’t refuse.” 

Gaunt was silent for a moment. Then he laughed 
harshly. “And now —he is flat, eh. Hung on too 
long — oh, the fool!” 

“Tm sorry,’ she whispered. ‘Can’t you under- 
stand? It’s always hurt me so, to—to take money 
from you.” 

“Tt wasn’t mine. It was yours —his salary.” 

She laughed bitterly. ‘‘ You will keep up that non- 
sense, won’t you? No, it wasn’t his —or mine. It was 
just your generosity. And I hoped — there was just the 
desperate chance — you understand, don’t you, dear?”’ 

He stared at her coldly. The suspicion gripped his 
heart that her weakness had been the fruit of an affection 
for her husband which had not died. He knew he had 
no right to be angry, even if that were the case. And 
yet — he was angry — enormously so. 

Intuitively she grasped what was running through his 
mind. “Silly!” she breathed, putting her arm around 
his neck and drawing his head toward her. “‘ You don’t 
really think that, do you — that I did it for him?” 

“T don’t know what to think,” he answered morosely. 

She looked at him doubtfully for a moment. Then 
she drew herself up, with something of her old hauteur. 
“JT may be foolish and the victim of pride,” she said 
coldly. “‘ But I do not love two men at the same time.” 

Gaunt shrugged his shoulders. “JI shall trouble you 
no more,” he said, his voice the harsher for the struggle 
he made to soften it. “I took the liberty of speculating 
with your money. Luckily, won. You have no further 
dependence upon me.” He turned to go. It was, he 
thought miserably, as far removed from what he had 
expected that moment to be as it could well have been. 

She leaped after him, seized his arm, all but dragged 
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him back into the room. ‘‘ You sit down there, Homer 
Gaunt,” she ordered wrathfully. “ You’ve been silly 
enough. Now tell me that all over again.” 

He allowed himself to be thrust into a chair. Briefly 
he repeated the story. “ You're independent,” he said 
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at the end. ‘“ You can do what you like with the income. — 


But the capital — you can’t touch that!” 


“What a jealous old bear!” she cried, putting her ; 
finger at the corner of his mouth. “Smile, Homer — — 


there, that’s better!” 


He caught her wrist and held it. “I want to know,” | 


he growled through his teeth. “I want to know —if 
there’s only one man you love — who the devil it is?” 


“There’s a mirror in the hall, old crosspatch,” she — 


whispered, as she let her head fall on his breast. 


He said nothing. He forgot his wrath. He forgot — 
the passage of time. He sat silent, dazed with the feel 
of her slim body against his, the odor of her hair, intoxi- — 


cating in his nostrils. It was quite dark, and the house 
was still. Suddenly, through the haze in which his mind 


rested, came a sound. Electrified, he pushed her from — 


him and leaped to his feet. He was too late. He stood 
blinking in the sudden glare of light. 

Miner stood in the doorway, swaying slightly, his finger 
still on the button he had pushed. “ Well, well,” he 
said thickly. “A crook and a home-breaker too — eh, 
Gaunt?” 

For a fraction of a moment, Gaunt stood as stiff as a 
block of granite. Then, with the spring of a cat, he was 
at Miner’s side. The odor of whisky struck him, and 
he recoiled, with an oath. ‘“ Drunk, eh?” 


The smaller man retreated slightly. ‘“‘ Not so drunk — 


I can’t see,’ he said meaningly. 
“Hold your tongue,” ordered Gaunt. Roughly he 


shook Eleanor’s hand from his arm. “If I choose to 
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talk to your wife, it calls for no comment from you — 
understand? ”’ 

“ Kissing her too — what?” sneered Miner. 

Gaunt suddenly began to shake. “I’ve often wanted 
to kill you,” he said hoarsely. ‘If you say another 
word, I think I’ll do it now.” 

“ Don’t,, Homer,” pleaded Eleanor. ‘ He — he isn’t 
worth it.” 

“ What a loving wife!” snarled Miner. 

She faced her husband, her eyes cold and challenging. 
“ Just so — you aren’t worth it. Do you understand me 
clearly?”’ She turned to Gaunt. ‘ You’d better go, 
Homer.” Gently she propelled him toward the outer 
door. 

“But I can’t leave you—-I won't,’ he protested. 
“ This creature “ 

She gave him a look that almost broke his heart. “ But 
as things stand, Homer — you must,” she said simply. 

He hesitated a moment. Then he shot a meaning 
glance at Miner. “I shall be within call,” he said. 

Miner laughed drunkenly. “‘ Seems you gen’lly are.” 

Gaunt clenched his fingers till the knuckles showed 
white. Then, because he dared not trust himself to 
remain longer, he went out. 


CHAPTER XXX 


To Gaunt, as to many others, the American declara- . 
tion of war came as a kind of relief. The conflict raging | 
in the mud of Flanders and the chalk pits of the Cham-_ 
pagne which, at first, had been followed from day to 
day with such breathless eagerness, had, with the passage 
of time, come to mean no more than the play of light- 
ning in a summer sky. One read the war news only for 
the gleams of hope it afforded that the tedious thing might 
soon be done. 

War, in short, became to the American mind a play 
with too many acts — there was a wearied yearning for 
the final curtain, resentment at the actors for having 
overstayed their welcome. 

To that, in many minds, was added a confused sense 
of humiliation and guilt — a vague feeling that “‘ splendid 
isolation” was only a gawdy and deceitful cloak for an 
ignoble apathy. The ‘notes’? which followed one an- 
other in quick succession were met with a growing deri- 
sion. The logic of a political campaign based on the 
fact that some one “kept us out of war” was recog- 
nized — and men, quite illogically, looked at each other, 
their eyes smoldering with a kind of shame, and mut- 
tered that we ought to “ do something.” 

The dogs of war were straining at the leash — ancient 
phrase: so ancient that the farmers and traders of the 
Republic had forgotten it. They lifted their eyes to 
heaven and offered pious thanks that it was not for them 
to suffer as other men were suffering. “It’s none of 
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our business,’ they said, avoiding one another’s eyes. 
But no one used the phrase, “‘ too proud to fight,” without 
a guilty smirk. 

Gaunt had fewer illusions regarding war than most 
men. He had not altogether forgotten the dull tedium of 
’98, with its bungling, its typhoid, its ‘‘ embalmed beef.” 
And yet, despite those vivid memories, he was thrilled, 
almost to gladness, when the news went forth that once 
again the soldiers of the United States would take the 
field. Instinctively, he knew that in the excitement which 
would follow, he would have surcease from the anxieties 
and complexities which had been making of his life a 
chaos of futility. 

“It’s lucky for you,” said O’Dea. “It’s been getting 
harder and harder to stall off that trial. But maybe 
they'll forget it now.” 

Gaunt nodded absently. He was wondering how far 
he would be able to “ forget ”’ the trial — never-ending — 
of his own soul, in the case of Eleanor Miner and her 
husband. It was a trial in which his conscience was the 
prosecutor, and the evidence incontrovertible. He came 
to look upon the war as a sort of continuance. Perhaps, 
out of the crash of guns, might, somehow, come a 
quashing of the indictment. 

Edgar had come home, toward the end of March. A 
period, defying shells at Verdun as an ambulance driver, 
had been followed by service in Salonike — where there 
were few shells but much typhus. Characteristically, 
there was nothing in his letters home regarding either 
shells or typhus — but when he had crossed the dark 
valley and was in convalescence, something of his spirit 
gave way, and he cabled for funds to take him home. 

He had come straight to his father’s office on his arrival 
in Chicago. He was pale and thin, and he still wore his 
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rather fragmentary uniform. His father looked him 
over gravely, after they had shaken hands. 

“You don’t look too well,” said Gaunt. 

The boy smiled, rather wanly. “I’m better than I 
was.” 

“What's that thing in your buttonhole?”’ Gaunt 
pointed to a rather soiled bit of ribbon, red and green. 
And when Edgar told him, he said unemotionally, “ Is 
that so? Well!” And then, after a rather embarrassed 
little pause, ‘‘ Well, you'd better be running up to see your 
mother.” 

But after the boy had gone, Gaunt began to invent 
reasons for seeing Weston and Wirth and others, so that, 
with great casualness, he could mention the fact that 
“Edgar got the croix de guerre —twice.” He was 
enormously proud of his son. 

But, as he said to Weston afterward, happiness never 
seemed to rest long in his heart. He did not mean by 
that the gone feeling he had when he thought of Edgar 
going back into danger — his pride overbalanced that 
emotion. And Ivy’s tearfulness rather enhanced it. In 
his thoughts of his boy, he lived again the more exhila- 
rating moments of his Spanish War days. 

He took it for granted that the boy would see the 
thing as he did. “ You'll go up to Sheridan, to the 
training camp, of course,” he said, when the first call for 
volunteers came. “I think you should,’ he went on, 
when he saw a shade of hesitancy cross the lad’s face. 
“You ought to go in as an officer. Leaders will be 
needed more than men. And with your experience ® 

‘“ But I haven’t had any experience,” protested the boy. 
“Military experience, I mean.” 

Gaunt waved the objection aside. ‘“ That’s nonsense, 
of course. You've seen war at first hand. You'll make 
a good officer.” 
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Edgar was silent for a moment. Then he said, “I 
don’t think I'll enter the training camp.” His chin went 
out in a fashion his father found oddly disconcerting. 

“ Rather enlist, eh? ” 

“No. I—lI don’t think I’ll do anything just yet.” 

Gaunt frowned. The boy’s attitude puzzled him. 
Then he shrugged his shoulders, and his face cleared. “I 
don’t blame you, lad. You’ve done your share. Better 
just fest up and get fit. There’ll be plenty of chances 
later on.” 

The boy said nothing, but his lip twisted wistfully, 
as he looked at his father. Once his mouth opened as if 
he were going to speak. But there was no sound, and 
presently he went out of the office. 

For a little while Gaunt sat wondering about it. The 
boy’s manner had had something peculiar in it. Then 
his secretary came in, with a reminder of an overdue 
appointment, and his mind went to other things. 

He was very busy those days. He had plunged into 
war activities, as a man might take to drugs. He was 
on countless committees, a “ Four Minute Man,” speak- 
ing nightly in the theaters and using his skill as a sales- 
man to extract money from reluctant and unpatriotic 
pocketbooks. 

The task which interested him most of all was in 
being chairman of his district draft board. 


One day the war lost its remoteness and became very 
real. There was a brief, black-bordered list of “ casual- 
ties’ in the newspapers. But so far the troops involved 
were regulars — no one knew regulars: one read those 
lists with but little more emotion than one had read the 
interminable ones which appeared in the English press. 

But they were ominous enough. Eleanor, on the rare 
occasions when she saw Gaunt, talked of the war only 
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in its larger aspects. Intuitively she kept away from the 
personal: she sensed his growing sensitiveness regarding 
his son. But when the news began to filter in of the 
great German thrust on the Marne, and there were 
rumors, presently corroborated, of American participa- 
tion in the reply, the mother in her outweighed the tact. 
“ Oh, Homer,” she cried, with a catch in her throat, “ Jess 
is in the 5th Marines. Do you suppose i 

Gaunt, at first, made no reply. He was thinking, 
wretchedly, that he had no son over there to worry about. 
Then he said, ‘‘ Nonsense. Why, you don’t even know 
he’s there.” 

She nodded, wiping her eyes. “I—TI suppose I ought 
to wish he were. I know he wishes so. He was simply 
mad to get over —and into it. Oh, Jess—my boy!” 

It was almost more than Gaunt could stand. He left 
her as soon as he could. 

And then, two days later, the news of Belleau Wood 
and Chateau-Thierry was printed—the first definite 
check to the German pride, the unconcealed satisfaction 
of the Allied command at the quality of the American 
soldiery — tried, at last, and not found wanting. 

And in the middle of the page, printed more boldly, it 
must have been, than any of the rest, because his eye 
went to it almost immediately, “ Killed in action, at 
Lucy-le-Bocage, Captain Jessup Miner.’ 

If there were other details, Gaunt could not read them, 
through his blurred eyes. For a long time he stared at 
the sheet before him. Then, as if an unseen hand pro- 
pelled him, he got up and went across the hall to Miner’s 
office. 

It was the quintessence of irony, he thought. He had 
not spoken to Miner since their encounter in the latter’s 
house. 

Miner had seen the same newspaper. He sat at his 
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desk, clutching a corner of it, his head buried in his 
other arm. Gaunt felt a lump rise in his throat. He 
coughed. The other raised his head at the sound. His 
face, pasty and unhealthful at best, was chalky white, 
save for a redness around the eyes. It was the face of 
a stricken man, cut with the sharp lines of anguish. 
But as he recognized the visitor, the pain gave place to 
something else. 

Gaunt went to him and held out his hand. “I—I’m 
sorry, Miner.” They were weak words, he knew; but 
they came from his heart. 

A sneer slowly formed on Miner’s lips. “I’ve got no 
boy,” he said, and he seemed, curiously, to be speaking 
to himself. ‘‘ But the boy I had wasn’t a slacker.” 

“Tm sorry,’ repeated Gaunt helplessly. He felt the 
color rising in his face. Something — was it anger or 
shame, or a little of both? — made his throat go dry. 
Suddenly he realized that his hand was still extended. 
He crimsoned and dropped it to his side. “ [’m sorry,” 
he whispered once again, as he went out of the office. 

Miner’s voice followed him, cutting like a knife. 
“You believein the draft for other fellow’s boys, 
eh?” He shivered as he went into his own office, slam- 
ming the door after him. 

It was a long time before he could gather strength to 
go to Eleanor. Shame held him, and fear — fear that 
she might respond to him as her husband had done. But 
she met him, instead, with a smile — a mechanical smile, 
to be sure, a thin veil to the tears behind it, but a smile 
none the less; and her head was high. ‘“ He was my 
boy, Homer,” she said quietly. “I think I should be 
very proud, don’t you?” 

He could only lean over and kiss her hand. And then, 
suddenly, he lost all control of himself; in a flood of 
words, bespattered with scarlet oaths, at times all mean- 
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ing lost in the racking sobs of a man, he poured out all 
the chagrin and frustration and shame which had been 
gnawing at his soul. 

He who had come to comfort remained to be com- 
forted. 


He had it out with Edgar one night. ‘“ Well,” he 
demanded bluntly. “When are you going to do it?” 

“Do what?” answered the boy, a trifle sullenly. 

“ Enlist.” 

The boy’s jaw grew hard. “I’m not going to,” he 
said. 

His father trembled with a mounting anger. ‘“‘ You — 
you're going to let other men do your work for you, eh,” 
he said, with no effort to conceal the contempt he felt. 

Edgar shrugged his shoulders indifferently. “If they 
want to.” 

Gaunt stared at his son incredulously. ‘‘ You beat 
me!” he exclaimed perplexedly. “ You’re not a coward — 
or you wouldn’t have gotten that decoration. And 
yet 

For the first time, the boy smiled. “I’m just queer, 
dad. Let it go at that. It’s about time you were 
realizing it.” 

But Gaunt was not a man to be put off by mere words. 
“Won’t you explain,” he asked patiently. “‘ You’ve got 
a point of view. What is it?” 

Edgar lighted a nonchalant cigarette. ‘‘ Yes — I’ve 
got a point of view,” he admitted, after a pause. ‘“ But 
you can’t understand it.” 

“Try me,” pleaded Gaunt, struggling against the anger 
which threatened to engulf him. 

“ Well — I’ve had enough of war,” snapped the boy, 
his face darkening. “ All this flag-waving la-de-da — 
God, it sickens me! Making the world safe for democ- 
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racy — liberty — it’s all so assinine. The band plays, 
and everybody’s supposed to fall in. It was the same 
thing in college. That’s why I left. Wear the same 
kind of collars, think the same kind of thoughts, do 
the --—— ” 

“ Are —are you afraid?” the father shot at his son 
suddenly. 

The boy laughed contemptuously. “Of what? 
Death? Of course I’m afraid of it. I’m human, ain’t 
I? But I’m a damned sight more afraid of being swal- 
lowed up in a mob—and that’s what this country’s 
become — just like the rest of the world. War? That’s 
nothing. The. mud and bugs —I know all that. They 
don’t matter, really. You’re yourself, after all. But 
this sort of thing He jerked his finger toward the 
street, from which the throb of drums came faintly. 
“You lose yourself. You become —oh, just a speck 
of dust, blown any way the wind goes. And I —I don’t 
like to be blown. I’m my own boss, I guess. I’m the 
judge and jury, not the swine who go ’round sticking 
white feathers in people’s coats. See—HI got one. A 
girl stuck it on me this afternoon.” He drew a bit of 
white from his pocket and flicked it into the fireplace, 
with a muttered imprecation. 

Bitter words were on Gaunt’s tongue. But some- 
thing checked him. He closed his eyes. The boy was 
all wrong, of course. The misguided, stubborn young 
fool! And yet, by the Lord, he had nerve! It took 
nerve to let pretty girls — no, it wasn’t nerve at all. It 
was just nothing but pig-headed obstinacy. He opened 
his eyes, and they were full of fire. “I’m ashamed of 
you,” he growled. ‘‘ You’re a disgrace, that’s what you 
are}? 

“So?” The boy’s eyes met his, unwavering. “ Who’s 
fault is it, then? Seems to me I recall a lot of helpful 
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advice about sticking to what I thought was right —re- 
gardless. Did I, or didn’t 1?” 

Gaunt was nonplussed. ‘‘ That — that was different,” 
he murmured weakly. 

“ Oh, I see.” The boy laughed, and to Gaunt’s amaze- 
ment, he felt contempt in it. 

“Well,” he said finally, when he could think of noth- 
ing else to say. ‘“‘ What are you going to do?” 

“T don’t know,” said the lad frankly. “Get a job, I 
guess.” 

“ You may be drafted? ” 

“Maybe so. But I'll cross that bridge when I come © 
to-it,”’ 

Gaunt jammed his hat on his head. “I wash my — 
hands of you,” he stormed. “ Do what you like—and | 
be damned to you!” He was stirred to profounder 
depths of anger than he often experienced — made the © 
deeper by his recognition of its futility. That was what — 
stunned him and made him incapable of anything but — 
bluster. 

The boy laughed lightly, as he went out of the room, 
and his voice followed. “I guess a lot of people must 
have gotten pretty sore at you in your time, dad. You're 
fairish stubborn yourself.” 

The shrewdness of the thrust made Gaunt quiver as 
he walked down the steps to the street. 

Those were days of sudden blows. That first stormy 
interview between Gaunt and his son had been followed 
by others, of increasing violence: until finally, with a 
galling shrug of the shoulders, the boy had announced 
his surfeit of remonstrance and adjuration and had van- 
ished. 

To Ivy’s queries, Gaunt spoke vaguely of a “ business 
trip East.” That had satisfied her, and he was able to 
nurse a silent wrath. It was a wrath not unmixed with 
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apprehension. And then, one day, the apprehension was 
justified. 

The news was in the evening papers. It was not 
enough, groaned Gaunt in his agony, for those inky 
ghouls to print the simple facts: they must needs dig 
down into their morgues and come up with all the dead 
and rotting scandal which through the years they had 
managed to associate with his name. He was filled with 
a kind of a nausea as he read. 

The story, in its essence, was brief enough. Edgar 
Gaunt had, at last, been “ caught in the draft.’””’ He had 
failed to report when called. He had been duly arrested. 
And instead of offering excuses, he had, it appeared, 
unconcernedly stated his entire disinterest in the war and 
its prosecution. 

He was, in short, a “ conscientious objector.” 

Gaunt writhed at the word. It stood out in letters of 
fire, searing his flesh. The final humiliation had come 
to him. And he was utterly helpless. 

He dreaded going to the office the next morning, 
dreaded the disdainful faces he must encounter, the insin- 
cere expressions of sympathy he must endure. But, set- 
ting his jaw, he went. | 

He found O’Dea waiting for him. “ H’lo,” he said. 
mrLOu.nere?, 

O’Dea took his favorite position on the corner of the 
desk “ The boy seems to have slipped his trolley, Homer. 
What’s the story? ”’ 

“IT know no more than was in the papers,” replied 
Gaunt curtly. 

O’Dea refused to be put off. “ Well — what are you 
going to do about it?” 

“Do?” Gaunt looked at him stonily. ‘‘ Nothing.” 

“ Aren’t you going to talk to him? ” 


‘ 
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“T don’t even want to see him,’ was Gaunt’s answer. 
Schivert”” 

O’Dea laughed. “The kid’s a chip of the old block, 
evidently.” 

‘““T don’t care to discuss the matter,” growled Gaunt, 
frowning blackly. ‘“ He’s made his bed. He can lie 
on it.” 

O’Dea stared. ‘ He’s in trouble, Homer. He needs 
help.” 

“One might think you agreed with him,’ 
Gaunt. 

“Not I,” was O’Dea’s cheerful response. “I think 
he ought to be hanged. But he’s your boy, Homer. See 
here, now. I’m somebody in Washington. I can get 
him a desk job — or peeling potatoes at the worst a 

“ He’s not a coward,” said Gaunt unexpectedly. 

“No, of course not,” agreed O’Dea hastily. ‘“ Only — 
I 4k a: 9 

“ Peeling potatoes or sitting at a desk would satisfy 
him no better than carrying a rifle, my friend. He’s not 
a pacifist, or any of those things. He—he’s just a 
stubborn young mule who won’t admit anybody’s right 
to tell him what’s what. And he —he’s just about 
broken my heart!” Gaunt’s anger had all gone. He 
said the last words in a whisper, and his head fell forward 
on his arms. He was like a man very tired. 

O’Dea shook his head doubtfully. “I thought, 
maybe —if you could talk to him — but it’s no use. 
You're a self-willed man, Homer Gaunt — and so is this 
child of yours.” 

Gaunt raised his eyes. His face was drawn. “ It is 
true,” he said. “I have gone my way, regardless. And 
the boy will go his. There is nothing I can do to stop 
him. A stubborn, contrary boy he is, and he has brought 
almost more disgrace on my head than I can bear. And 
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yet — God help me, Fiske —I have pride in him! His 
courage is misguided — but courage it is!” 

O’Dea was thoughtful. The twinkle had gone from . 
his eyes. “‘ Couldn’t you — have a little talk with him? 
Maybe, if you “s 

Gaunt’s head formed a weary negative. “I have 
taught him to come to the rightness and the wrongness of 
things by himself,” he responded. ‘He has learned 
the lesson well. No words of mine—or of any one 
else — will move him an inch.” 

O’Dea sighed. It was not often that he encountered 
situations before which he admitted his futility. “I 
could get him a soft job iy 

“And he’d spit in your face for offering it,” growled 
Gaunt. 

“T suppose he would,” admitted O’Dea, with a chuckle. 

Gaunt drew his hand across his forehead, as if it 
ached. ‘ The hard way, or the soft way,” he muttered. 
“Tt’s his own way he'll take. And I understand it so— 
oh, God in heaven — I understand it!” 

“Tt’s too bad, Homer,” said O’Dea gently. “ Things’ll 
come all right in the end.” 

“In the end, eh?” echoed Gaunt. “ He has dishon- 
ored me and put ruin upon himself. Will there be an 
answer to that, for him and for me, beyond this life, 
I wonder? ”’ 

His fist came down with a sudden crash that set the 
papers fluttering on his desk. “Guts!” he thundered. 
“ Right or wrong —the boy has guts. And there’s a 
reward for guts — somewhere! ” 


CHAPTER XXxXI 


Despite O’Dea’s best efforts, Edgar Gaunt was in due 
course sent to the military prison at Fort Leavenworth, 
there to suffer all the obdurate ignominy reserved for 
malefactors of his sort. 

His fate could not, of course, be kept altogether from 
his mother, though the painful details, as on the occasion 
when a guard beat him for some trivial infraction of dis- 
cipline and knocked out one of his teeth, were held back 
from her. There was enough, however, and a prostra- 
tion, almost complete, was the consequence. 

It was Gaunt’s feeling that fate had buffeted him 
enough. And when his daughter Alice came to him one 
evening, with a serious expression on her face, he groaned 
apprehensively. 

“Daddy,” she said, nestling against him. ‘“ Clive’s 
gotten a commission, and he’s been ordered to Wash- 
ington.” 

“Commission,” he growled. ‘“‘ What kind of a com- 
mission? ”’ 

“In the Ordnance. And he wants me to go with him.” 

“Oh — in the Ordnance.” Gaunt said the word con- 
temptuously. “ And he wants— you mean, he wants 
you. to go with him?” 

She nodded. 

“But, my dear little girl” He expostulated, patiently 
at first, but with fast rising choler. ‘‘ You — why, look 
at the condition your mother is in. You can’t leave 
her now.” 
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It was evident that Alice was prepared for that. “I 
don’t think you want me to sacrifice Clive any longer, 
do you? It’s been a long time as it is.” 

“ Why — you heartless child!” he exclaimed. 

“T’m not heartless at all,” she responded calmly. 
“ Only —I don’t want to be so sentimental that I make 
people suffer by it. We have to look at things reasonably, 
you know.” 

“ Reasonably? ” 

He was speechless before her cool logic. 

She nodded. “I have my own life to lead, daddy. 
af ” 

“Your first duty is to your mother,” he growled 
angrily. 

“No, father — it’s to Clive,’ was her answer. 

“But my dear child —really.” He tried pleading 
with her, suddenly fearful of the future. ‘“ Why —I 
don’t know how I'll make out without you. I ze: 

She shook her head. “It’s no use, daddy,” she said, 
with a thrust of her chin that accentuated her resemblance 
to her brother. ‘I’ve thought it all out. I hope you're 
going to be reasonable and see my point of view. 
But i 

“Tf I’m not,” he supplied grimly, “ you'll go ahead 
anyway, eh?” 

Slowly her head inclined. ‘‘ You’d be ashamed of me 
if I did otherwise,” she said softly. 

“ You — you're a selfish girl,” he stormed. “ Abomi- 
nably selfish! I won’t even discuss it with you.” Angry, 
hurt, profoundly perplexed, he flung himself from the 
room. 

Life had gone strangely flat, and Gaunt sought for- 
getfulness by plunging into his war activities with 
renewed vigor. He was a puzzle to most of his acquaint- 
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ances : some even resented it. ‘‘ He’s got a lot of nerve, 
said one man. ‘“ He — with a boy like his.” 


99 


Weston, alone, really understood. “ There’s some- 


thing of the Old Testament about Homer,” he said in 


reply to some one in the plant who had expressed be- — 


ses 


wilderment. “ All this activity of his is a kind of expia- _ 


tion: since the son has failed to discharge his debt to 


the commonwealth, the father discharges it for him — — 
‘with interest added. If the war lasts long enough, you'll — 


find him carrying a rifle.” 

In this prosecution of war work, Gaunt came nearer 
to a community of interest with Miner than had ever 
existed before. There was no friendliness. The latter 


never spoke, unless addressed, and then, only in mono- © 
syllables. But he was at his desk with much greater — 
regularity than ever before, and it was evident that any — 


sort of work which might be construed as advancing the 


war interested him. Gaunt contrived to turn over many | 


jobs — even went so far as to invent jobs to occupy him. 


But he had been for so long little more than a bystander — 


at the business that things did not always go well. Gaunt, 
in the privacy of his own office, would storm profanely — 
and then write a memorandum, full of “suggest” and 
“please”? and “thank you.” 

But, on one occasion, he lost his temper too com- 
pletely for memoranda. His brow black with anger, 
he marched into Miner’s office. ‘Look at this darn 
thing,” he shouted, waving a press proof of a Liberty 


Loan poster. “It’s a disgrace. What the devil have 


you been doing with it?” 

Too surprised to resent the language or the tone, Miner 
took the proof. “I'll be shot if I know,” he said blankly. 
“The proof I O.K’d never looked like this.” 

Gaunt reached for the telephone. “ Send Wirth up 
here,” he ordered. 
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“Look at this,” he said, when the superintendent had 
arrived. “ What’s the matter with it? Who’s respon- 
sible?” 

~“TIt—it looks greasy,’ murmured Wirth, with as 
blank an expression as Miner’s had been. Suddenly he 
frowned, whistling softly. 

“Well?” cried Gaunt, with an impatient stamp of the 
foot. ‘‘ What’s on your mind?” 

“T was just wondering,’ said Wirth slowly. “ That 
is grease. No doubt of it.” He rubbed a stubby thumb 
over the proof. ‘‘ Now, I wonder 4 

** Wonder what,” roared Gaunt. “ Out with it, man.” 

Wirth hesitated fora moment. “ Well, there’s a little 
chap down in the press room — Swanderlik’s his name. 
He’s always been sort of a trouble maker. Reg’lar bol- 
shevik, he is. And lately he’s been shooting off his 
mouth a good deal about the war —the boys say he’s 
pro-German, but I think ss 

Gaunt mused, biting at his finger nails. ‘ Sabotage, 
eh? Going to hinder the war by slipping grease in the 
fountains, is he. Well 4s 

“T’m not sure,” said Wirth hesitantly. “I only 

“ Send him to me.” 

“ But, Mr. Gaunt, [ —— ” 

Gaunt’s eyes flashed. “Did you hear? Send him 
to me.” 

The superintendent shrugged his shoulders, and went 
out of the office. “Id be careful, if I were you, Mr. 
Gaunt,” he said from the doorway. “ He’s a bad egg. 
The boys say he packs a gun.” 

“Send him up,” said Gaunt curtly. 

A few minutes later there was a knock on the door, 
and to Gaunt’s ‘‘ Come in,” a short, dark-haired man, 
with sharp, ratlike features and small eyes that glittered 
as they roved, entered the office. 
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“You're Swanderlik? ” 

The man nodded. There was something between fear 
and defiance in his manner. 

“You responsible for this?” Gaunt held up the 
proof. 

The man’s little eyes half closed. “Me? I don’t 
know what you’re talking about,’ he answered blandly. 

“Oh, you don’t, eh?’ Gaunt, who had been standing 
by the window, took a step forward. 

The man shook his head again, but his eyelids flut- 
tered, and there was a faintly perceptible movement of 
the muscles around his mouth. 

Gaunt moved another step. ‘‘ D’you know me, Swan- 
derlik?’’ He put the question softly. 

The man’s forehead contracted. He was puzzled, evi- 


dently. ‘Why, of course I know you. What ——” 
“I wanted to be sure,’ said Gaunt, scarcely audibly. 
Suddenly his voice rose. ‘I’m a bad man to lie to, 


Swanderlik. And I’m a worse man to play tricks on. 
Come here!” 

Instead of complying, the man recoiled, with a furtive 
glance over his shoulder at the door. 

Gaunt’s mouth twisted in a sneering smile. “So — 
you're afraid of me, are you, you ” ~» Hevsnate te 
curse, as if it were something tangible. “I said — come 
here!” he roared. 

The man’s hand rose in a defensive gesture. ‘“‘ I —I 
haven’t done nothing, Mr. Gaunt,’’ he whimpered. 


“Honest, I haven’t. I 3 
The corners of Gaunt’s mouth went down, and his 
chin was thrust forward. “ You’re lying,” he said 


through his teeth. Like some animal of the jungle about 
to spring, he gathered his big frame. “I’m going to 
teach you something, you a 
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“Look out!” cried Miner suddenly. He had seen 
Swanderlik’s hand dart behind him. 

Gaunt continued to move slowly across the room, his 
eyes, narrowed to two cruel slits, fixed on the face of 
the little man near the door. The latter had begun to 
tremble. With his left hand, he had reached behind 
him and was fumbling for the door knob. His right 
was in his pocket. “‘ You look out now, Mr. Gaunt,” 
he cried, in a voice pitched high with terror. ‘‘ You 
ain't goin’ to beat me up. I ain’t done nothing. Look 
out, I tell yu— LOOK OUT!”. 

Gaunt’s voice rose in a ringing laugh. “ Look out, 
eh? So—vyou're threatening me, are you.” His fist, 
with all the weight of his body, shot forward. 

“ Gaunt — CAREFUL!” It was Miner’s voice that 
screamed the warning. But it came too late. 

Almost as if the impact had caused the sound, as 
Gaunt’s fist reached its target, there was a sharp report, 
and he felt hot flame in his face, smelled the pungent 
odor of burning cloth. 

There was a groan from behind him. He turned quickly. 
Miner, seated at the desk, had fallen forward, his arms 
outstretched, his body limp. In two leaps, Gaunt was 
at his side. “‘ Watson—are you hit?” he cried. He 
put his arm around Miner and lifted him to a sitting posi- 
tion. Then he opened his coat and put his hand inside. 
He brought it away, sticky with blood. “ Right through 
the heart,” he muttered. 

Miner gave the lie to that. He opened his eyes, blink- 
ing stupidly. ‘‘ Wh — what happened?” he asked feebly. 
Then they closed again, and he would have fallen, but for 
Gaunt’s arm around him. 

People had arrived by this time, crowding into the 
office, the women screaming their horror at the sight, 
the men, wide-eyed, wondering, 
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Gaunt took command of the situation. “Get that 
fellow out,” he said, in a voice which trembled slightly. 
He pointed to the unconscious figure of Swanderlik, 
lying near the doorway, his face a pulpy mass of crimson 
where Gaunt’s fist had met its mark. ‘And call an 
ambulance. Quick! Don’t stand around, staring!” 

And then, to those who remained, “ Get Mrs. Miner 
on the ’phone. And send a car for her.” 

It seemed hours before he heard Eleanor’s voice over 
the telephone. 


As always, he was straightforward with her. ‘“‘ Wat- 
son’s been hurt — rather badly, I’m afraid,” he said. 
es eins alee 


He sensed her meaning immediately. “‘ No —it was 
an accident. Another man. I had nothing to do with 
it. I’m taking him to St. Peter’s. I’ve sentia ‘car sos 
you.” 

“T understand,” she answered quietly and hung up 
the receiver. Characteristic of her, he thought, as he 
turned to Miner. No outcry, no demand for explana- 
tions. She had patience —a rare quality in women. 

The ride to the hospital was interminable, though the 
gong clanged incessantly, and the gaping faces of the 
passers-by flashed by the windows in a blur. Gaunt sat 
with the young surgeon, his eyes fixed on the bloodless 
face of Miner. The latter groaned a little, but for the 
most part lay quite inert. 

Strange, irrelevant details flashed through Gaunt’s 
mind. He wished they had chosen some other hospital 
than St. Peter’s. It was so old, usually so crowded. But 
it couldn’t be helped now. 

The ambulance drew up at the emergency entrance 
with a raucous squeak of brakes. White-clad figures 
appeared, sliding out the stretcher as indifferently as if 
it had been a bolt of cloth. 
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Gaunt’s mouth opened in a half-formed protest. An 
orderly, understanding, laughed callously. ‘‘ We get a 
lot of this — in this neighborhood,” he explained. ‘“ You 
ought to see it Saturday nights. Gee!” 

The still figure of Miner, a rather soiled blanket tossed 
carelessly over him, was wheeled into the operating 
room, which was on the ground floor. “ Handy — for 
emergency cases,” said the garrulous orderly. 

Gaunt went as far as the door, where a nurse stopped 
him. “ You can wait outside,” she said coldly. 

The winter twilight had been falling fast, and the 
white-painted corridor was in darkness, relieved only by 
a couple of lights which glowed dustily. It was cold, 
and Gaunt shivered as he drew his overcoat more closely 
around him. From the operating room came the sickish 
odor of ether and a faint murmur of voices, and now and 
than a faint clink of metal against metal. 

A door opened and closed at the end of the corridor, 
followed by soft footfalls, and a moment later Eleanor 
stood at his side. He rose and took her hand. 

“Well?” she whispered. ‘“ What is it?” 

Briefly he told her. 

They sat in silence, holding each other’s hands like 
two frightened children. A clock, somewhere in the 
distance, ticked monotonously. Through the window at 
the end of the hall the sky changed from blue to indigo. 
It must be after six, thought Gaunt. There was no 
sound from the operating room. 

Vagrant, undisciplined thoughts flitted through his 
mind, like shadow shapes in a cavern of dreams. A few 
feet away lay a man, fighting for life—a man whose 
death Gaunt shuddered, trying to push away the 
sprites of evil which clustered in his imagination. 
Miner — dead. He faced the word resolutely. It would 
mean the end of all fear for the indictment hanging over 
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his head; without Miner, the case would collapse. And 
without Miner — he looked at the woman, sitting silently 
at his side. Eleanor would be free. Free — the word 
clamored in his soul, implications piling after it, like 
star-dust in the wake of a comet. Free — had the bullet 
of the madman, Swanderlik, met a vital target? And if 
it had —a tremor ran through him; it was his own hasty — 
pugnacity which had started the bullet on its way. There 
was no doubt about that. It was an appalling thought! 
He wondered if he were sorry. He searched himself for 
remorse; the question was a hard one to answer. 

And then, quite abruptly, like the snapping of a thread, 
there was an end to his interrogations. The lights in 
the hall went out. ‘‘ What’s that?’ He jumped to his 
feet, as if some one had spoken his name. Simul- © 
taneously came sounds from the operating room. The 
door opened, and Gaunt heard a vigorous oath, and then, 
“Get some candles — quick! ” 

Gaunt muttered the words stupidly, “the lights have 
gone out.” 

A nurse corroborated him, as she flitted past. “‘ Some- 
thing wrong with the power plant.” And he heard a 
masculine growl from the room beyond, “ Damn it — 
this is the second time!” And hoarsely, in a kind of 
anguish, “ Where are those candles? ” 

“Oh, my God!” He felt Eleanor’s hand crushing 
his: her trembling breath was hot on his cheek. He 
stood motionless, in helpless agony. 

And then — the lethargy which had settled upon him 
lifted. Every nerve in his body tingled. Electrified by 
the idea which had flashed into his brain. ‘‘ This way,” 
he ordered, as he started on the run down the long cor- 
ridor. He had lost Eleanor’s hand after the first gal- 
vanic pull, but he could hear her footsteps behind him. 
“Look out,” he cried warningly, as he pushed open a 
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door and plunged down a short flight of steps, three at 
atime. “ Where are you?” 

“ Right here,’ she answered breathlessly, and he felt 
a light touch on his back. It filled him with a wild exul- 
tation. “‘ Over here!” He led the way, running, across 
the courtyard, to where a line of automobiles were parked. 
He halted for an instant, undecided. Then crisply he 
gave her his orders. “In that one—the roadster. 
Throw off*the brake. That’s it. Now!” 

He put his shoulder to the rear wheel, and she could 
hear him groan. The heavy car began slowly to move. 
pbonine left,” ‘he. gasped:+:S There!:’’;,, Theiicar: was 
moving more rapidly, as it reached a gentle slope made 
by the drainage of the court. 

“ The lights!’ he ordered, coming around to the front 
of the machine. He had discarded his coat. It lay on 
the ground at his feet. ‘‘ Hurry!” came through his 
teeth with a whistling sound, as she fumbled at the 
switch. ‘ No—the other one. ‘‘ Ah!” She had found 
it at last, and two lances of white pierced the blackness. 

He was at the front of the car, and she could hear him 
cursing, as he tugged at something. “Lord!” he mut- 
tered. “‘ They build these things well!” Then some- 
thing seemed to give, and his feet scuffled on the pave- 
ment, as he fell back. There was a squeak of metal — 
and, in a flash, she understood what he was doing. The 
pencil of light, which had pointed straight ahead, had 
risen. It was on the windows of the operating room! 

She scrambled from the seat, eager to help. But he 
pushed her aside, as he went for the other light. ‘‘ This 
is my job,” he said gently. A moment later, the second 
shaft of light was focussed like the first. 

He stood for a moment, rubbing his hands. “ That 
ought to help,” he said thoughtfully. “It'll be reflected 
from the ceiling.” 
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She put her hand in his, only to draw it away with 
a little cry. ‘ You’ve hurt yourself, Homer! ” 

He laughed, looking down at the black shadow on his 
hand. “ Just a little cut. Come. Let’s go back.” 

Slowly they picked their way back across the court- 
yard and down the long corridor, to resume their vigil 
outside the operating room. Through the crack under 
the door, they could see a faint radiance, as of moon- 
light. 

“ Tt’s the lamps,’ 
it’ll be all you.” 

“T shall be glad,” he answered simply. But he was 
not quite sure. 

The operating room was in silence. The only sound 
was the ticking of the clock. Unnoticed, the lights in 
the corridor came on again. And then, when it seemed 
as if there would never be an end to the wait, the door 
opened, and a figure in white, flecked with blood, came 
out, wiping his hands. 

Gaunt leaped to his feet, barring the man’s way. 
“ Well ?” he demanded, his voice trembling. 

The surgeon gave a weary sigh. Then he shook his 
head. “He didn’t rally. Poor constitution, I guess.” 

Gaunt was stunned for an instant. “ You mean — 
he’s dead?” he whispered. 

The surgeon nodded. 

Gaunt leaned against the wall, swaying. Then he 
put his arm around Eleanor. ‘“ I—TI did my best,” he 
muttered brokenly. 

It was she, he remembered afterward, who, curiously 
enough, showed the most strength. Her hand closed 
over his. “Don’t cry, Homer dear,” she said gently, 
as if to a child. ‘‘ Please don’t cry like that.” 

And then, of a sudden, her strength left her. ‘ Oh, 


’ 


she whispered. “If they save him, 
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God, Homer!” she said, with a frightened little gasp. _ 
“Tt — it might have been you!” 

“Tt was meant for me,” muttered Gaunt. “ Funny — 
it missed me. I—lI wonder why.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


They discharged the car, on their return from the 
cemetery, at the upper end of the Park, and walked 
slowly southward. Their conversation was fragmen- 
tary — ideas suggested — long silences. 

Apropos of nothing, Gaunt spoke of Chopin, humming 
a bar or two of the Funeral March. “ It has the whole 
story in it, hasn’t it? The sorrow — and the promise.” 

Under her breath, she took it up. ‘“‘ And the triumph, 
Homer. The end of one day —the beginning of an- 
other.” 

“T got a letter from Edgar yesterday,” he said irrele- 
vantly. “He got away from Leavenworth somehow.” 

““ Pardoned? ” 

He nodded. “ It was O’Dea’s doing, I think — though 
he denies it. Edgar’s in Russia.” 

“With the Bolsheviks?” 

“ He’s very enthusiastic about them,” said Gaunt dryly. 
“ Says they’re the world’s hope of peace.” 

“ Peace,” she mused. “Is there such a thing? My 
father, my son, my husband — violence took them all.” 

“Let’s sit on that bench for a little while,” he said, 
as 1f he had not heard her. 

“ Aren't we rather old to be sitting on park benches? ” 
she answered, with a faint smile. 


He was quick to protest. “I’m only forty-five! ” 
“ And I’m a thousand — at least!” 
He surveyed her critically. ‘“ Your face is a little 


pale — against the black. Beyond that, you look in your 
twenties,” 
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““Lover’s eyes,” she said, laughing. 

He nodded. “ You'll always look exactly as you did 
that day you came into the print shop. Always!” 

“Much water has gone under the bridge since then, 
hasn’t it?’ she murmured thoughtfully. ‘“ I wonder — 
what has life in store for us, Homer? Is it to be all 
pain and frustration? ”’ 

He passed his hand across his forehead in a gesture 
of weariness. “Seems as if it was always going to be 
the way it was the day you were married — with me 
standing outside the fence, looking in. I wanted to jump 
the fence that day, and carry you off. But the people 
would have stopped me, of course. I was helpless.” 

“ And now — you're still helpless.”” There was a kind 
of interrogation in her voice, but it was not a question. 

He nodded, however, as if it had been. ‘“‘It isn’t 
people, now. It’s something else. I—I’m bound — and 
you're free. Oh ” He seized her hand, and his 
eyes, burning with a somber glow, stared into her’s. 
“You're free — and still I stand outside.” 

“Yes, I’m free,” she said very quietly. “Free! And 
I love you. Oh, my dearest, I love you!” 

He let her hand fall, turning his gaze away. Some- 
thing like a mask settled over his features. Never, she 
thought, had he looked quite so stern. He was silent for 
a moment. And then, as if he were saying something 
long since prepared, he began to speak. “I have done 
things in my day that I’m ashamed of,” he said evenly. 
“ Crooked things—and mean. Crooked, because it 
seemed the only way to get where I wanted to go. And 
mean because—well, [’m a hard man, I guess. 
Hard ” His fists slowly clenched, and his brows 
contracted in a black frown. “ T’ve fought for what I 
wanted — and got it— mostly. But there’s one thing no 
man can say I’ve done — I’ve never lied.”’ 
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‘“‘T never knew an honester man,” she said truthfully. 

“You either stick to what you say — or you don’t,” 
he continued. “ A promise is a promise. There isn’t any 
way out of that, is there?” 

She shook her head, understanding perfectly what he 
meant, and the tears formed in her eyes. 

He went on, inexorably, like a judge pronouncing sen- 
tence. ‘“‘ When I married, I made a promise. There was 
something in it about ‘sickness and health.” JI——” 
He hesitated, miserably, as if he had lost the thread of 
what he was going to say. “ Well, I guess that’s about 
all there is to it, isn’t there?” 

“My old Puritan!” breathed Eleanor, with a choking 
little laugh. ‘I wonder if there is anybody else in the 
world like you.” 

He continued to stare at the gravel underfoot. “A 
contract’s a contract,” he muttered doggedly. “ In busi- 
ness —or anything else. I—JI can’t see it any other 
way.” 

Eleanor momentarily lost control of herself. She put 
her head on his shoulder, sobbing. “ Oh, I know what 
you mean, Homer. I—TI appreciate it. But I’m not 
strong. I’m just a woman. And I love you. I love 
you! What else matters? ” 

He looked down at her, his eyes clouded with pain. 
“So does Ivy,” he said, very simply. “‘ And she’s been 
good to me.” 

“Poor woman! ” 

He nodded wearily. ‘“She’s quite helpless now. 
Edgar’s trouble laid her flat. And Allie’s marrying on 
top of it. The doctor said she might stay this way in- 
definitely. And then, she might go—any moment.” 
He plucked a twig from a near-by bush, and snapped it 
expressively in his strong fingers. ‘I’m going to take — 
her back to Cold Harbor.” 
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Eleanor leaned over and kissed him on the forehead. 
“When you come back,” she said quietly, “I shall be 
waiting.” 

It was like a signal. He sprang to his feet. “‘ Come,” 
he said harshly. ‘“‘I—JI can’t stand any more.’ She 
could see him tremble. 

Gently, like the faint breeze stirring the stiff brown 
leaves, her lips formed again the music of the Funeral 
March. “Dead yesterdays there may be, Homer — 
many of them. But to-morrow comes. I shall be 
patient — because you are.” 

His reply was to take her arm roughly, almost drag- 
ging her to her feet. “No! Not because I am,” he 
cried passionately. “‘ Because it’s right.” 

For a moment, she hesitated. Then her eyes fell 
before the burning conviction in his. “ Yes,’ she whis- 
pered. “ Because it’s right.” 


“And now boys,” said Gaunt, leaning back in his 
chair with a tired sigh, “is everything clear? ”’ 

Weston’s white head nodded. “ Everything, Homer. 
You can go and stay as long as you like. Wirth and the 
rest of us will manage.” 

“It may be a long time — months — years, maybe. 


But ll run down occasionally. Well ” With a 
sudden gesture, he swept the papers on his desk into a 
drawer and slammed it shut. ‘‘Come on. Let’s go to 
dinner.” 


“Any preference? ” 

Gaunt nodded. “Some place over on West Madi- 
son —a bum’s hangout. The kind we went to — in the 
old days.” 

They found what Gaunt sought, and before a soiled, 
metal-topped table, they ordered lamb stew. “ We’ve 
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only got four bits between us,” said Gaunt, with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

‘““That was riches — when we first met,” answered 
Weston. 

“Riches!” Gaunt ripped out the word disgustedly. 
“ Well—I’m rich. Richer than most. I’ve got that 
out of life, anyhow.” Then he laughed. “ But what 
good is money? It won’t even buy a stein of real beer! ”’ 

“Times have changed,” agreed the old man. “ But 
then — they always have.” 

“ Back to where I started,’ mused Gaunt, as he ate 
listlessly of his stew. “ Thirty years, nearly — thirty 
years of fight — and nothing to show for it. Nothing!” 

“You’re wrong, Homer,” said the old man, with a 
little chuckle. ‘‘ You have me.” 

Gaunt’s laugh was bitter. “ve failed in every- 
thing — my work, my children—it’s all come to 
nothing.” 

Weston shook his head. “ You’re too close to it, 
Homer. Think of those forefathers of yours, who strug- 
gled and failed. They failed, perhaps — but their 
blood 4 

“My blood, eh?” sneered Gaunt. ‘My boy! I can 
be proud of him, can’t I?” 

“He has courage,’ was the old man’s quiet response. 
“He’s no weakling, no drifter, no Persian —he takes 
the hard ways, not the easy.” 

Gaunt was silent fora moment. “ There’s something 
in that, I suppose,” he admitted finally, with a kind of 
reluctance. “‘Courage— yes, he has that. And he 
stuck to his guns. A man can be proud of that.” 

“ He’s strong, Homer — like you.” 

“Strength? What does the world want of that?” 
Gaunt jerked his thumb at the crowd, meandering aim- 
lessly on the sidewalk outside the restaurant. “It’s 
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afraid of strength — suspicious of it — they jail men for 
it. It—it’s soft!” 

“Tt has only forgotten,” said the old man. “It will 
remember again. That, I think, is what will come out 
of the war. Little men have made a sorry mess of 
things. And because of that will come a new respect for 
bigness. Men with courage and strength — hard men, 
perhaps — but hard with determination and purpose, men 
who dream and carry through — your kind of men, 
Homer. Their time will come again.” 

“ That’s the second time to-day,” mused Gaunt, pro- 
foundly thoughtful, “that a to-morrow’s been promised 
me. Perhaps — perhaps it’s true.” 

The old man nodded. “ There will be no to-morrow 
for me—here. My race is run. But you, young 
wolf — you will have the pack behind you once again.” 

Gaunt rose and stretched himself, looking at his arms 
as he flexed them. “I’m only forty- five,” he said pen- 
sively. “ And I’ve got my health.” 

“The rock is under water,’ murmured the old man. 
“But the tide ebbs, Homer — it always ebbs! ” 
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